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GOLD MEDAL, 


GRAND, =QUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANGS 


Are now ackpowk dged the best instruments in America, as well 


as Europe, having taken 26 First Premiums, Gold 
and Silver Medals, at the principal Fairs held in this 
country within the last seven years; and, in addition thereto, 
they were awarded a 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


AT THE 


®reat International Exhibition 
IN LONDON, 1862, 


For powerful, clear, brilliant, and sympathetic tone, with excel- 
lence of workmanship, as shown in Grand and Square Piano. 

There were 269 Pianos from all parts of the world entered for 
competition, and the special a 53en nt of the Times says : 

“Messrs. Steinways’ endorsement by the jurors is emphatic, 
and stronger and more to the point than that of any European 
maker.” 

This great triumph of American Piano-fortes in England has 
caused a sensation in musical circles throughout the Continent, 
and as a result, the Messrs. Steinway are in constant receipt of 
orders from Europe, thus inaugurating a new phase in the 
history of 


Tike *f) 7 Pf an HANnTAF 
ADNBIRICAN IPIANO-F ‘OR VINES, 
by creating in them an article of export. Every Piano-forte 
warranted for five years. Warerooms have been removed to 


71 and-73 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


A few doors Fast of Union square, 


New Yorr 
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OFFICE OF THE 
Morris Fire & Inland Insurance Co. 


COLUMBIAN BUILDINC, 


Cor. WALL AND NASSAU STREETS. 


ep 0 ee em 


Authorized Capital, $5,000,000 


Cash Capital, paidin, . $200,000 


any issues,on the MOST FAVORABLE terms, POLICIES of INSURANCE, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 


against LOSS or DAMAGE by FIRE, on DWELLING HOUSES, STORES, and all KINDS of 
BUILDINGS, and on HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and other PROPERTY, and on VESSELS and 
their CARGOES while lying in PORT. 


++ 


Losses will be Promptly Adjus ted and Paid, 


DIRECTORS: 


EDWARD ROWE, JOHN D. BATES, JOSEPH MORRISON, 
ALBERT G. LEE, FRED H. BRADLEF, DANIEL W. TELLER, 
GEORGE MILN, EDWARD C. BATES, HENRY J. CAMM ANN, 
J. C. MORRIS, WILLIAM MACKAY, 8S. N. DERRICK 
OBERT BOWNE, BENJ. E. BATES, CHARLES HICKOX, 
F7ZRA NYE, B. C. MORRIS, Jr. N. 0. NIMS. 


B. C. MORRIS, Pres. 


WM. M. WHITNEY, Seereary. 
l 
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PROSPBGYUS 


OF 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR 1865. 


Tue number for Janvary, 1865, begins the Frrreentn Votive of the ATLAN- 
ric Moxtuty. The Publishers state that they have made such arrangements 
for the coming year as will convince their readers that they intend to maintain 
the present position and popularity of their Magazine. They cannow announce 
definitely the following features of the New Volume : 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOW E will contribute a new series of Domestic 
Papers, with the title of * Taz Camney CorNER.” 

DONALD G. MITCHELL, author of ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’’ will begin in 
an early number a story with the title of * Dr. Jouns.” 

PROFESSOR AGASSIZ has in preparation another series of his interesting and 
valuable Scientific Papers. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S PAPERS furnish some scenes from his un- 
finished work, ** Tae DoLLiver Romance,” which will appear in the coming volume. 

FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW will continue his admirable sketches of travel and 
adventure, 

L. M. GOTTSCHTALK will begin, in an early number, ‘‘ Nores or a Praytst,”’ 
to be continued through the year. 

VR. AND MRS. S. C. WALL will contribute to the new volume Memories of 
Authors they have known, including many interesting reminiscences of Moore and 
other literary celebrities. 

THE AUTHOR OF * TEN ACRES ENOUGH,” will furnish the Artaytic 


with regular articles of strikingly original character. 


In addition to the features above enumerated, other interesting ones are in preparation. 
The Magazine will still be favored with constant contributions from its regular staff of 
writers, whose names are familiar to the reading public as those of the 


FIRST AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


The ATLANTIC will continue to furnish to its readers the best Essays, Sketches, Poems, 
Stories, Political and Historical Papers, and Miscellany of all kinds, which American talent 


can supply. 


TERMS OF THE ATLANTIC. 


SINGLE SuBsSCRIPTIONS—$4.00 per year. 

Civus Rates.—Two copies for $7.00; five copies for $16.00; ten copies for $30.00, and 
each additional copy $3.00. For every club of twenty subscribers, an extra copy will be 
furnished gratis, or twenty-one copies for $60.00. 

PostacE.—The postage on the ATLANTIC is twenty-four cents per year, and must in all 
cases be paid at the office where it is received. 

CLUBBING WITH ‘‘OUR YOUNG FOLKS.”’—The “ Artantic” and * Our YounG 


Foiks” will be furnished to one address for Five DoLLaRs per year. 


TICKNOR AND FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


— -——-—- «ee —_ —_ 





Che Lite, Corres pondence, and Speeches 
HENRY CLAY. 


By Catyin Couttoy, LL. D 


FIRE OM THE NEW Yt‘ — TIMES. 


‘* A new edition of the Lif, respond 1 Speeches of He wry Clay, handsomely printed 
tint pap six portly octavo v just been | by Mr. P. O'Shea, No. 104 
bi rst I 1 1 sepa t 
t th i ul « t N rego 1 
' t ft 
. 2 wa a m 
itesme th 


The Complete Works bee Dean Swift. 


INCLUDING A LIFE OF TUE DI AN, BY BOS )E 


I I 
Ao an eaen etme piste 
t i s Wor 
III. 
Lingard’s History of England 
’ mes. iL m= 16 00 
| eis : : : “ei a 
10. —D, l We 
IN PRESS : 


Kh GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
BY THE ABBE : oo DARRASB. 
MOST REV. M. J. SPALDING, D. D., 


tSALTIMORI 


4\ 198 lar Svo. I t l I 
Terms to Subscribers: 


ery eves ° ° . ee , 50 


P. O'SHEA, Publisher, 
104 | cker st 8. F 
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~ MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ © 
List of Lew Books for the Holidays. 


> 


1, THE SEER: or, COMMON PLACES REFRESHED. By Leicu Hest. 
2 vols. l6mo. Elegantly bound in new style cloth, gilt top. Price $3. 
** A collection of delicious essays, worthy of being domesticated among 
those choice family books which while away leisure hours with agreeable 
thoughts and fancies."’— Bosten Transcript 
2. DAVID GRAY’S POEMS, with Memoirs of his Life, by R. M. Mues 
and others. 1 vol. 16mo., vellum cloth, gilt top, to mitch ‘* Jean Inge- 
low’s Poems.’’ Price $1 50. 
David Gray's Poems, when known, will be eagerly sought for. The 
econd thousand is now selling. 


3. JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. Eleventh Thousand. Price, vellum 


cloth, gilt top, $175; half morocco, Roxburgh, $3; full smooth and 
antique morocco, $4 50. 
4, GASCOYNE, THE SANDAL-W0OD TRADER. A Tale of the 


Pacific By R. M. Batsantyne. Beautifully illustrated, and bound in 
fancy cloth "thles $1 50 


Ballantyne’s last and best book. Every boy eagerly devours the pro- 
ductions of this Prince of Story Tellers. 
5. THE TIGER PRINCE: or, ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF 
ABYSSINIA +3 omens Beautifully illustrated, and bound in fancy 
cloth Price $1 6 


A charming bool ok, . full of fun and adventure, and describing a curious 
and almost unknown country 


6. THE PIGEON PIE. A TALE OF ROUNDHEAD TIMES By Miss 
Yonae, author of the ‘‘ Heir of Redclytffe.”’ scautifully illustrated, and 
bound in fancy cloth. Price $1 25. 


7. HELEN AND HER COUSINS; or, TWO MONTHS AT ASHFIELD 
RECTORY. Beautifully illustrated. Fancy cloth. Price 50 cents. 


8. THE TANNER BOY. A Life of Mrs. Grant’s “ Very Obstinate Man,” 
the LizuTenant-GenerRat of the Armies of the Union. Beautifully illus- 
trated, and bound in fancy cloth. Price only $1 25 

This is one of the most popular Boy Books ever written, and every boy 
in the land should own a copy, read it, and emulate the indomitable per- 
severence of our favorite General. In order to give the book a wide cir- 
culation, we make the price of it very low, only $1 25. 


READY DEC. 20th, 
MISS INGELOW’S NEW VOLUME, 
STUDIES FOR STORIES. 


A Book for Young People. 
By Jean INGELow. 

In one volume, l6mo. Price, $1 75. 

We shall publish * Studies for Stories.’ December 20th, reprinted from advanced sheets 

A= the edition w be limited, and it will be impossible to "have oo edition ready before 
Christmas, al! orders wili be filed for answering in the date of receipt 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
143 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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GIET BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE GENERAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION AND 
CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY. 


eee Ce ee Oe BE EE oe ccdceconccesszcasedscanssce $1 00 
SE WRN eine oc sac eebesanncabesdendereciadésewn beens 55 
ee ey A POO i insctintecnscdds: 20b000saneen 7 5 
THE INVITED GUESTS, A Curistmas Srory. Paper, 10 cts., muslin.. 2) 
TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS. Paper, 10 cts., muslin............. ps 

FOLD OF 'THE GOOD SHEPHERD SERIES, in one vol.............. 5o 


Consisting of the following stories : 
Tus Curistwas Present; Tue Ropes Makers; Tue Invirep Guests; 
Hunpan’s Weppixna Rina; Str. Micuarn. AND ALL ANGELS; TRANS- 


PLANTED FLowers; and the Stray Seer. 





eT Pe ee ee 0) 
eee Ce GOED oo <6 0600s cannorsedccceseveusandses 410 
PEE Aidkde dnd cand cdandbeednva codex vanceeateienwraetavaatn 75 
SE cnn paddies oh waned ebe dese eae ekee eines SO 
BEARING THE CROSS. Turkey morocco $1.75...........eee00: 6 
fo: ae 2 err ror rT Tre Trey ae i 
ET dG ees cuedindians won Cetama Ake eeear nea oD 
See Oe I WE isbn cence ssanseccdacnesens oer re 85 
Se PSEEE dene SEE nuk voce naie Beek wannaniedah ancotdkmbi haemo Wo 
ig Pg yy a gD er eae Dia 20 
TY I SS coke ee Aa eid hw minder wares piel 7) 
EE, SE GN ak: vicbarnscsnksabisscc Sucbsreawiseawedes 0 
SE IIs oi ida cckeie paced a oaser wekanons) aeeaueaes { 

ee Padi io ok da coduwsandsd oaceeres resebeneson 2 

., 88° FY )) ee iatudtaweebtandes ae i 
Se re. cians cadndeneonawe desea beeebaetens ne 40 
Nt 6) ee Os ee ee sande danwionesans 7 
SEE Pe © EEE ie Oey on nccceredecisnisincevecvces 7 
EAP OP CRAM TF Osa svc cicdccreriwtccccnstcicecnees 7 

BP di dbavinecteasackeeeereaeeheeuese Owrbwedentedeks nec mern 55 
LITTLE HENRY AND HIS BEARER............. er ee ‘ 20 
THE DIVINE PILOT. Turkey morocco $2.00.........ccceesseee: : 70 
pe 8 ES Pi RS rT re ee eT eer Tree 25 
PR nora WEEK Ria Ede Rie rene NeeeeeaeteNensas 90 
THE LITTLE FIR TREE AT CHRISTMAS. Paper 12 cts............ 30 
THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. Paper 10 cts.....cccccssece pilin ani 25 


Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 762 Broadway, N. Y 
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American Cract Society, 


—_= 


NEW YORK DEPOSITORY, 


No. 13 Bible House, 


ASTOR PLACE. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT CF ALL THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SOCIETY CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


A Large List of New Books. 
ALSO, 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF THE BEST BOOKS 


Sold by the 


PROMINENT BOOZXSELLERS, 


Carefully selected from the lists of 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK PUBLISHERS, 


KEPT CONSTANTLY ON HAND FOR 


SABBATH SCHOOLS AND THE HOME CIRCLE. 


JOHN G. BROUGHTON, 


Depositary. 
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Special Notice to Literary Men and Custodians of Public Libraries 


Now ComMpPLeten, 
$,T TOT , Dire ) p [an . ' ‘ 
rHE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACO 
BARON OF VERULAM, VISCOUNT ST. ALBANS, AND LORD HIGH 
CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 
ed and Edited by James Spreppine, M.A., 
Lesiie Exuis, M.A., late 
Heatu, Barrister-at-Law 
umes, Crown octavo 
This edition is an exact reprint of the English edition of Messrs. Etiis, Speppina, and 
Heatu, but surpasses it in beauty of typography, clearness of printing, and quality of 
paper; while for cheapness and convenience of form there is no comparison 
the two, 
Each volume is an exceedingly beautiful 


Collect 





Trinity College, Cambridge ; Ronenr 
ellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and DovGLAs DENON 
, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fifteen vol- 





between 


octavo of about five hundred pages. It 





printed on richly tinted paper, at the Liverside "Press, Cambridge, and is issued in the 
well-known “library style” in which other English classics have been brought out in 
Boston in the last few years. 





I'he work of the leading English scholare which has been expended on this edition—the 
recent discoveries of old manuscripts, and new facts of history which have rewarded their 
researches and enriched their labors—renders this edition valuable beyond all others, and 
indispensable to the student of English literature. 

Among the numerous editions of Bacon’s works now published, there is none which 
approaches in value the one whose title-page is printed at the head of this advertisement 

Whatever other edition of Bacon a public library may possess, it is not complete with- 
out this. 

No gentleman who aspires to have t 
sical English authors, in a rich style 
this edition. 


he best and most perfect edition of the great clas- 
of print and binding, in his library, can do without 
Every young man who is beginning a library cannot make a better foundation than by 
beginning with this. 


Opinions of the P 








ress. 

In typographic execution and make-up it is truly superb. The editorial work, too—col- 
lation of texts, translation, annotation, &« may be pronounced perfect, while the origi- 
nal hep faces show a high philosophic and scientific culture.—New York Daily Times. 

resent editic incomparably the best that I 


ness. in accuracy 


hat has ever been issued. In complete 
, in richness of editorial illustration, it | 


\ t ‘ I eaves nothing to be desired.— 
Richard Grant White. 

This edition is the only good one ever prepared for the world, and is as pure as the 
learning, the industry, and the z 


“al of accomplished men can make it.—Zion. C. C. Hazeweill. 
his edition leaves nothing to be desired. —B. F. Taylor. 

The introductory prefaces by Mr. Spedding would alone make the edition necessary to 
every 


echolar, even if he peeeee s Bacon’s Works, as edited, lovingly but 
3asil Montague.—F. P. Whipple. 


It is edited by three of the 
is admirably executed 
American. 

Prices PER VOLUME, cloth, $2.25; sheep, $2.75; half calf, gilt or antique, $4.00. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUES 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


clumsily, by 
foremost scholars of tt 
in preface, text, annotatio 





foremost university in England, and 
id appendices.—Philadelphia North 


z pe 


With Anecdotes of their Court 


s, now first published from Official Records and other Authen- 
tic Documents, private as well as public. New edition, with Additions and Correc- 
tions, by AGNES STRICKLAND. Jn Six very handsome Volumes, crown octavo. IJllus- 
trated by Fourteen Engravings on Steel, 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN Cong Est. Dy Mrs. Matrurw 

ALL. One Volume, crown octavo. Uniform with the above. 


* Let the young, if they would be wise, cultivate a taste for historical reading.’ 

We have nally issued a new and superb edition of this Standard Work, in the form 

mentioned above, on fine tinted paper. The style in which these volumes are now pre- 

sented is not surpassed by any simi lar = lications issued in America. This makes the 

* Lives of the Queens of England” complete in Seven handsome Volumes, he Set is 
neatly put up in substantial boxes, 

Young persons who are 


absorbed in the current literature of the day will find thes: 


vol- 
umes more interesting and romantic, not to mention the invaluable and instructive fund of 
history they contain. 
What the Reviewers say of it 
“These volumes have the fascinations of a romance, united to the integrity of his- 
tory..".—London Times. 


The details, too personal and too minute for general history, contained in these vol 
umes, give them a peculiar charm."’—Southern Literary Messenger. 
*A charming work—full of interest, at once serious and pleasing.”’— Guizot. 
PRICES PER VOLUME, cloth, $2.50; sheep, $2.75; half calf, gilt or antique, $4.25, 
Messrs. T. & T. would call the attention of those contemplating the purchase of Stand 
ard Books during the approaching holidays to the foregoing works. They will be forwarded 
by the publishers, free of expense, on receipt of price. 


TAGGARD & THOMPSON, PUBLISHERS, 


29 CoRNHILL, Bostor. 
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“DIR HCTORIE 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


ADAMS, SAMPSON & CO., No. 91 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 








BOSTON DIRECTORY MASSACHUSETTS RE MAINE REGISTFR........$1 CO 
annually, in July, price $2 00 nds nenane casas $1 25 RHODE ISLAND RE 

N. E. BUSINESS DIREC N. Y. STATE BU ‘SINESS GISTER. ————— 
TORY, 800 pp. 8vo , 18603 00; DIRECTORY, 1864 ...... 5 00 


AND DIRECTORIES FOR 


Albany, N. Y., 1863-421 25;Lowell, 1861..$1 00)/Providence, R. I., 1863-4$1 00 
Charlestown, 1864... 75 Manchester, N. H., 1864. . 75 Salem, 1864... 75 
Fall River, 1864.. 75 Newburyport, 1864.. 75\Taunton, 1864.. 75 
Lawrence, 1864. 75 Koxbury, 1864..  75/Troy, N. Y., 1863-4 1 25 
Lynn 1863-4 75 | 
ALS) FOR SALE AT THE DIRECTORY OFFICE, THE FOLLOWING STATE DIRECTORIES, VIZ. : 

Indiana, 1863-434 00|New York State, 1864....$5 00 New Jersey, 1864.... 3 00 
Ohio 1864.. 4.50 Pennsylvania, 1864.... 5 00 Tennessee, 1860.... 3 50 
Michigan, 1863-4 3 50 |[ilinoi 1860.... 5 00 





AND ALL OTHER STATE DIRECTORIES AS SOON AS PUBLISHED. ALSO, THE FOLLOWING CITY DIRECTORIES -: 











ALABAMA } MASSACHUSETTS Syracuse, 1863-4......... $1 00 
Mobile Lirectory, 1859....$1 00 For Directories published in|Troy, 1863-4............. 1 25 
CALIFORNIA Mass. by A. 3. & Co., see above. 'Utica, 1863.............- 1 00 
San Francisco, eooe DS OO\Cheolsen, 18664......cccccee 75 OHIO. 
Sacramento, «ee. 2 0O Cambridge, 1863-4....... 75 Chillicothe, 1860.. mae 2 oe 
( ONNECTI( UT. Haverhill & Brad'd,1836-1 50 Cine int yati, 1863-4... . 300 
Conn. State Register, 1864 75 Gloucester, 1860,......... 50 Cleveland, 1862-3........ 2 00 
Bridgeport, 1862......... 75 New Be ford, 1859....... 1 25 Columbus, 1862-4........ 1 00 
Hartford 1863-4 see 15 ld, 1863-4....... 75 Dayton, 1862- Sevccese 1 00 
New London, 1863-4...... 7 revster, 1863-4 :...... 50 Hamilton, 1863-4... oo BO 
New Haven, 1863-4....... 2 Of MICHIGAN as awe ae 
Norwich, 1863-4.......... 75, Adrian & Hudson, 1859.... 1 00) Marietta.........e+-- cece 1 00 
GEORGIA Detroit, 1863-4... .ccccce 3 OME. Vermom..ccccccccccce 1 00 
Atlanta, 1859.... 2... 0006. 1 00 MISSOURI MOE cocsscceee cccscee & OO 
ILLINOL. =t. Joseph, 1860.......... 1 00 Portsmouth.............. 100 
Chicago, a? eeeeseee 3 00/St. Louis Bus. , 1864.. 2 OOSandusky....ccccccceee - 100 
Jacksony , 1960...... .. 1 00 NEV \DA TERRITOR Y Springfleid, 1863-4....... 1 00 
Peoria, 1363 4 cocccccccee 1 OO} Directory, 1862 2 50 steubenville ...... . 100 
Rockfo rd, EBSD. cccccecces 1 00 NEW HAMPSHIRE. Toledo, 1863-4... .......0- 1 00 
Springfield, 1860,......... 1 00 N. H. State Register, 1864. 35 Zanesville............... 1 00 
INDIANA. Nashua, 1864.........0... 50 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fvansville, 1863-4 ....... 1 00 Portsmouth, 1864......... 75 Philadelphia, 1864........ 3 00 
Fort Wayne, 1863-4.,...., 1 0 NEW JERSEY RHODE ISL AND. 
New Albany, 1863-4...... 1 00\Jersey City, Hudson City, Newport, 1863...... ie oe 
Terre Haute, 1860........ 100, and Hoboken, 1863-4... 1 00 Providence, 1863-4 1 25 
IOWA Newark, 1863-4. ove SO SOUTH C \ROLINA. 
| NEW YORK. Charleston, 18€0.......... 2 00 
Davenport, 1863-4........ 1 00 Albany, 1863-4. coccee SD TENNESSEE 
Dubuque, 1863-4......... 1 00) Auburn, 1864 ... | OO Tennessee State Bus., 1860 3 50 
MeokUK ccccccces ccccese 1 00 Binghampton, 1861-2..... 1 00 VERMONT 
Muscatine...... .+. 1 00/ Buffalo, 1863-4.,......... 2 00) Vt. State ——, 1864... 35 
KENTUCKY. lmira, 1863-4.. ee f VIRGINIA. 
Lexington, 1863-4........ 1 00.N. Y. City Bus D'y "1863-4 1 00 Richmond, 1859.......... 1 00 
MAINE New York City, 1863-4.... 3 00 Wheeling, 1860-61........ 1 00 
Rangor, 1860 a 50'Newburgh, 1862-3........ 1 00 WISCONSIN. 
Biddeford & Saco, 1859-60 50 Poughker psie, 183....... 1 00 Milwankie, 1863-4.. 1 50 
Portland, 1863-4. eee 1 25/Rochester, 1863-4........ 1 30 DISTRICT OF COLU MBIA. 
MARYL AND. jRome a eee 1 00 Washington and Georget'n, 
Baltimore, 1864.......... 3 5Ci +chenectady, 1862-3...... t -  aeee cocce ae 2 00 
FOREIGN DIRECTORIES 
Lancanshire Co. (Fng.) Law List of England and Hamil ton (Canada), 1862 1 00 
1858, containing cities | Wales 1850-60........ 3 00) Montreal 1 00 
of Liverpool and Man |Dat lin (Ireland), 1859. 5 00/London ° 3 00 
chester... . $10 00 |France, 1858... «eeee 12 OO) Toronto ‘ Sy 
London | England), 1862.. 10 00 |Canada Business " Direc- jCuba Directory and 
London and Provincial tory, 1864. : 8 00) Strangers’ Guide ...... 2 00 
Medical Directory, 1860 3 00 | +t. Johns (N B.), 1862... 1 00} 


om A., 8. & Co. are constantly in receipt of the latest issues of the above works. 
CIRCULARS OR ENVELOPES ADDRESSED 
To Traders, Manufacturers, and Professional Men, from the Directories named above, at reasona- 
ble rates. 


For terms apply at the DIRECTORY OFFICE, 21 Washington st., Boston. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 


60 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, 





For more than twelve years have been mainly instrumenta] 
in bringing before the literary and scientific public of Europe 
the best productions of the mind of America, and they con- 
tinue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of their old and 
valued cunnection, both at home and abroad, to promote, 
through approved and well-tried channels, the sale of works 
entrusted to them by their friends in America. 

Messrs. Trupyer & Co. supply English and Foreign 
(Old and Modern) books, periodicals, newspapers, etc., and 
everything connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
on advantageous terms, and will be happy to enter into cor- 
respondence with Librarians and Booksellers in the United 


States requiring an efficient European agency. 


SARD & BROTHERS’ 
(ESTABLISHED 1845.) 
GOLD PENS, 
PEN AND PENCIL CASES, 
Also, Manufacturers of 


BARD & WILSON’S 
PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD PENS. 
Bard & Brothers’ Pens, having been extensively used for 
wenty years, are known to be among the best, if not the very 
best Pens in market—having received the highest premiums at 
the various Fairs held in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
All goods warranted. 
JAMES D, BARD, Agent, 
22 Maiden Lane, New York. 
te Repointing Pens, 50 Cents. 
SEND FoR A CIRCULAR. 
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New and Valuable Music Books, 


A 


ion of Sucred and Secular Choruses from Oratorios, Operas, 
Popular Glee and Chorus Books, designed as a Standard Book for Choirs, Musical 
Socicties, Conventions and Schools, and containing the Most Desirable Pieces 
for Private Practice and Public Performance. 
This 


eties and Conventions, that require, in a compact and convenient form, the ver 
best voc | composition for private practice « r pub lic performance. Aside from the 
fact of getting rid of the great inconvenience of being obliged to turn to a large 
number of volumes, the low price at which the best and most popular piece 
half a dozen or more costly books are here furnished will recommend the 
Chorus Wreath to the musical public, as a valuable work, within the reach otf 
every on It is destined to become the most popular collection of choruses 
published. Price 31.50. 


A New Manual of Thorough Bass and Text Book of Musical Theory 
Edward B. Oliver, Principal of the Mendelssohn Music al Institute, Boston 
volume 


and mia 


uable 


A Collection of Choruses, Trios and Duets, originally written for Female Voi 
Selected and adapted for the Use of Academies, Seminaries and = ging Classes. 


Necti 
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PUBLISHED BY OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


le dard 


277 Washington street, Boston. 


THE GHORUS WREATH, 


vew compilation will prove highly acceptable to Choirs, Musical Soci- 


NEW WORK ON THOROUGH BASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL ALBUM. 


By Charles D. G. Adam, Teacher of Music at the Buffalo Female Academy 
cluding a Course of Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios by Rossini. Price $1.50 


By Charles Gounod. Adapted to English and Italian words, and revised 
from the Full Score, with indications of the instrumentation. This new and 
popular Opera forms the 20th volume of “ Ditson & Co.’s Edition of Standard 


Operas.’’ It is prefaced with a sketch of the Composer, and of the plot and in- 


THE OPERA OF FAUST: 


cidents of the work, printed from large type and neatly bound. Price $4. 
The same, Piano Solo, $3. 


reliable. 





PIANO STUDIES BY LOUIS KOHLER. 


50. The First Studies . $1 25 
128. New School in Veloce ity. Rook 1. ‘ . P 1 75 
128. New School in Velox ity. Book 2. . ° ° ° 1 75 
112. Speci il Studies. jook 1. 9 1 50 
112. Special Studies. Book 2 1 50 


Ditson & Co.’s Edition of Standard Opera Librettos, containing Italian and 
English Text, and the Music of the Principal Airs, Neatly bound, correct 
Price of each, 30 centa. 


and 


ry 


3 of 


. By 
inbodies the principal ideas contained in the elaborate works of French, 
German and Italian Masters of Music, disencumbered o a urities of expressio , 

plain to the understandings ofall grades of students. For beginners, 
and even for advanced scholars as a book of reference, it will be found inval- 
Price, Cloth 67 ; Boards 50. 
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DEVLIN & CO. 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


st and Ch tment in the City—Now Ready 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Traveling Shirts for Boys, Traveling Shirts for Men. 
OF FINE FRENCH CASSIMERE, VERY HEAVY. 


A New and Superior Article, 


OUR AMERICAN YOKE SHIRT 


Is a New and Valuable Improvement, and GREATLY supERIOR to all others in the 
essential matters of Ease, ELecance, and Durasitiry. 


We have transferred our 


WHOLESALE CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


TO OUR STORE 


Corner Broadway and Grand Street, 


Where we have also an extensive well-appointed 


MERCHANT TAILORING DEPARTMENT, 
With an entire New Stock of all the latest styles of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c., 
Suitable for the 
SPRING AND SUMMER TRADE, 

OUR 
Ready-Made Department, 

First Floor, is extensively stocked with 

Vor ANT OUTI NDOWN'A OF OMTTMNO 
imtiiv dD, DUD FNU ULLLUNEND ULUITILVY, 
AND 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


We intend that no stock in the city shall compare with it for tast 
and « ‘heapness 


Coe Families will please make a note of this 


For the convenience of our down-town customers, we intend to keep our 
store at the 


CORNER OF BROADWAY AND WARREN, 


Extensively and tastefully stocked with all descriptions of seasonable 


Ready-Made Clothing, at Retail 


And our Merchant Tailoring Department here will not be second either in 
point of stock, or in the taste and talent of the cutters who have charge of it. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
Corner Broadway and Grand, 
and Corner Broadway and Warren Street. 


e, variety, 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEWING MACHINES. 


DOW 


— 
Patented Feb. 1-1th, 1860. 


—_ -- 


SADLHSROOM 
536 BROADWAY. 








Tis M s constructed on ent vy new ¢ of mechanism, poss many rare at 
Valua improvements, having been examined by the most profound experts, and p Unt 
to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED 

The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing Mach 

1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator 4.—Incapacity to lescription ¢ 

2.—Liability to get out rder, material 

3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in re 5 —Disagreeable noise while in operatio 


The Empire Sewing Machine is exempt from 


r SHUTTU 










It! a rht need perpendicular action, makes the LOCK STITCH, whi 
v NELLHER RiP nor RAVEL, and is alike on both sides ; per ms perfect never 
‘ material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with ev tt nen or 
threa 1 the coarsest to the fi tnumber. 
il r CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least possible friction ru is smoot 
gla ul 
Emphatically a Noiseless Machine! 
It req FIFTY PER CENT. | power to dr uW thor Macl Market. 
Loft twe years of age can work it steadily, wit e jury to! 
I ha Wop {FUL SIMPLICITY of ruction ren ult t impos et 
getout ¢ r, and is Gl SANTI D by the company to give entire sa wtion 
We respectf nvitea Oo may desire to supply themsely h a superior art 
toca exal ne this UNRIVALLED MACHIN| 
LB 4 more especial manner do We solicit the patronage of 
CHANT TAILORS | DRESS MAKERS 
CUOATIL MAKERS, CORSET MAKER, 
HOOP SKIKT MANUFACTURERS | GAITER FITTERS 
SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, SHOE BINDERS, 
VSI and PANTALOON MAKERS 
RELIGIOUS and CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS will be liberally dealt with. 
PRICES OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 
No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller and Braider..... $60 
No, 2, Small Manufacturit with Extension Tab! 75 
N j Manulactur with Fxtension Table ae : . & 
No. 3, Large Man turing, for Leather, with Roili: g Foot ant id Oil Cuy ' _— 
One-half hour's inst tion is suficient to enable any person to work this Mach to their enti 
satisfaction 
Acests Waxtrp for towns in the Ur | States where Agents ar t already establishes 
Also, for Cuba, Mex Central and Seuth America, to whom a liberal discount wil be given 
Texes, invariably Cas on delivery 


J.McARTHUR & CO., 


536 Broadway. 





all the S¢ obye ctions. 
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THE SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 








Our LETTER A FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is 
fast gaining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the 
best and cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sewing 
Machines yet offered to the public. No other Family Sew- 
ing Machine has so many useful appliances, for Hemming, 
Binding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, 
Embroidering, Cording, and’ so forth. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so much capac ity for a great variety of 
work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and with all kinds of 
thread. Great and recent improvements make our+lamily 
Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and most 
certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter- 
lock stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even 
of the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to 
use the letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family 
Sewing Machines are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of 
cunning workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects 
the machine when not in use, and when about to be operated 
may be opened as a spacious and substantial table to sustain 
the work. While some of the Cases, made out of the 
choicest woods, are finished in the simplest and chastest 
manner possible, others are adorned and embellished in the 
most costly and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popul: iw for family sewing as our 
Manufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silks, twist, 
thread, needles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 

Send for a PAMPHLET. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
458 Broadway, New York. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John street, New York, 


(TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY,) 


And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


Continue their well-known business of Dyeing, Refinishing, &c. 


They devote special attention to the 


DYEING OF DRESS GOODS, 


of every description, in the piece or in garments. 
Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattas, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringe, 


DYED SUCCESSFULLY. 


All kinds of Ladies’ Garments dyed in a Superior Manner. 
SILK, VELVET, AND OTHER 


GARMENTS CLEANSED, 


hither made up or ripped apart. 
GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, COATS, PANTS, ETC., DYED OR CLEANSED, 


beags~ Goods received and returned by Express. Only one Office 
in New York. No office in the city of Brookly nh. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO.. 
5 & 7 John Strect, New York, 


Two Doors from Broadway. 
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PROPOSALS FOR 
$500,000 


VOLOMTOER SOLDERS’ FAMILY AID FOND BONDS, DIL 


-——— —_e@<e > 


Sealed proposals will be reeeived at the Comptroller’s 
office until WEDNESDAY, the 21st day of December, 
1864, at 2 o’clock, p.m., when the same will be publicly 
opened, for the purchase of the whole or any part of the 
sum of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars of the “ Volunteer 
Soldiers’ Family Aid Fund Bonds, No. 11,” authorized by 
an ordinance of the Corporation, passed November 29, 186 i. 
and an Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
passed March 6, 1863. 

The said Bonds will bear interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, on the 1st day of 
May and November, in each year, and the principal will be 
redeemed November 1, 1875. 

The proposals will state the amount of bonds desired, and 
the price per one hundred dollars thereof, and the persons 
whose proposals are accepted will thereupon be required to 
deposit with the Chamberlain of the City (at the Broadway 
Bank) the sums awarded to them respectively. 

On presenting to the Comptroller the receipts of the 
Chamberlain for such deposits, the parties will be entitled 
to receive bonds for equal amounts of the par value thereof, 
bearing interest from the dates of payments. 

Each proposition should be sealed and indorsed “ Proposals 
for Volunteer Soldiers’ Family Aid Fund Bonds, No. 11,” 
and inclosed in a second envelope, addressed to the Comp- 
troller. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all of the bids, if 
the interests of the Corporation require it. 


MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, 
Compt) alli Yr. 
City oF New York, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE ) 


COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 
November 29, 1864. , 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


IN 


Gdines, Ceas, Groceries, 


FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 





TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, ETC. 


ee 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reason- 
able prices. 


Goods Delivered Free in any part of the City. 


ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 

Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford 
to sell the best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &c., &., at 
the lowest rates they can be procured in this country. 

190 Fifth Avenue, 
(MADISON SQUARE), 


NEW YORK. 
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Arr. L—1l. Vila Periclis ex ipsis fontibus, maxime Plutarcho, pe- 
tita. Utrect, 1835. 


2. Disputatio historico-literaria de Pericle ejusque reipublice 
Atheniensium administratione. Criarisse. Leyde, 1837. 

3. The Life of Pericles. By Puivrarcn. 

4. History of Greece. By Grote. Vols. v. vi. 


5. Pericles der Olympier, biographische Darstellung. KurFrner. 
Vienna, 1809. 


6. The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Tuvucyptnes. 
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Economie politique des Athéniens. Par M. Borcxn. 


Tue ancient Greeks were undoubtedly a wonderful 
people. The more we study their history the more astonish- 
ing it seems; indeed, were it less fully attested than it is, it 
would be difficult to believe that it is not fabulous. Nor 
need we explain why. A hundred reasons will readily sug- 
gest themselves to every intelligent reader. It will be suffi- 
cient for our present purpose to remember that there is no 
intellectual effort, of which the human mind is capable, in 
which the Greeks did not excel. Thisis the unanimous 
estimate of all nations. No one having any pretensions to 
taste or culture would venture to deny that poetry, philo- 
sophy, oratory, statesmanship, history, the drama, and the 
fine arts attained their highest perfection in Greece. Those 
who have excelled in these various departments, and whom, 
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PERICLES AND HIS TIMES [December, 


for nearly three thousand years, the world has regarded 
models for imitation, are so familiar to every cultivated miad 
that it is almost supe srfluous to mention their names. 

It matters little in what enlightened country it is asked, 
Where are we to seek the greatest poet, the greatest orator, 
the greatest reasoner, in short the highest order of human 
intellect? The Greeks whose works have reached us can- 
not be forgotten; their fame is more imperishable than any 
monument ever raised by the hand of man. But there are 
those, of whose productions we have no specimens, whom 
we know only by the reports of others that are scarcely less 
illustrious, or that have less claim on our admiration and gra- 
titude, than the great authors who are an inexhaustible source 
of instruction and delight to millions; men, for example, 
like Socrates, Anaxagoras, Pericles, &c. 

It is not strange that geniuses of the latter class receive less 
attention than those of the former, since it is much easier to 
examine the life and character of those whose works we pos- 
sess than those of persons whose renown among their contem- 
poraries is all pertaining to them that has reached us. But 
we turn our attention to them all the more readily on this 
account; for we hold that it is the duty of a periodical 
writer, if not indeed of every writer, to entertain his readers 
rather with what they do not know, or have only a vague 
knowledge of, than with what is already comparatively 
familiar to them. And since Greece presents us representa- 
tive men in every department that has ever exercised the hu- 
man intelleet, what can be more appropriate at the present 
crisis than to select for discussion the life and character of 
her greatest statesman? We do not, indeed, mean to draw 
any parallel between Pericles and any ruler or public official 
we know at the present day; we should as soon think of 
drawing a parallel between Homer and one of our fourth-rate 
poets, when we did not feel disposed, as we do not now, 
to mock at the latter and exhibit him to public scorn. 
What we undertake on the present occasion is, to show what 
Pericles was, what he did, what means he used to accomplish 
his objects, and what was the secret of his power. We take 
up the subject all the more cheerfully because we think it is 
one which could not be discussed, however imperfectly, with- 
out deducing from it some useful lessons. 

Pericles belonged to one of the first families in Athens. 
His father, Xanthippus, defeated the King of Persia’s best 
generals, and was as much esteemed for his integrity as he 
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was renowned for his valor and patriotism. Nor was his 
father-in-law, Clisthenes, less celebrated, for it was he who 
expelled the family of Pisistratus the tyrant, and established 
aform of government which wes famous throughout Greece 
forits wisdom and liberality. The most illustrious philosophers 
of his time were his instructors. His preceptor in the natural 
sciences was Anaxagoras; he received lessons on the harp 
from Damon; from Pythoclydes he received lessons on other 
instruments, and he attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea.* 
Each of these was at the head of his profession, and all ac- 
knowledged that they had no more brilliant pupil than 
Pericles. Nor have we any reason to think that they were 
unduly parti: al in their estimate ; on the contrary, the testi- 
mony of Plato, Aristotle, Thueydides, and Xe ‘nophon prove 
the contrary, and be it remembered that all these illustrious 
thinkers were his contemporaries, 

We have evidence of his wisdom and sagacity in a thou- 
sand forms. It seems that anterior to his time the Athe- 
nians regarded eclipses as indications of the Divine displea- 
sure. There were, indeed, philosophers who knew better ; but 
they knew also how dangerous it was to put forward views 
which conflicted with the tenets of the popular religion, 
while the people had all power in their own hands. Thus 
it was that Anaxagoras taught Pericles that not only 
eclipses, but all other phenomena which were wont to create 
terror, were the results of natural causes; whereas, had he 
made the same statements directly to the people, it was 
more than probable that he would have had to pay the 
penalty with his life. 

Even Pericles, unbounded as was his influence over the 
masses, found it necessary to wait for a suitable opportunity 
before he attempted to question the truth of their faith. 
The best he could have desired for this purpose occurred at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Plutarch tells us 
that he manned a hundred and fifty ships, on which he em- 
barked great numbers of select horse and foot, and was pre- 
paring to set sail. The Athenians conceived good hopes, 
and the enemy no less dreaded so great an armament. The 
whole fleet was in readiness, and Pericles on board of his own 
galley, when there appeared an eclipse of the sun. The 


© The Zeno alluded to here is not the founder of the sect of stoics, but quite 
as great a philosopher, and probably a greater man. He it was who sacrificed 
his life in the cause of liberty, by attempting to rid the world of a tyrant— 
Periander of Corinth—who caused him to be pounded to death in a mortar. 
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sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavorable omen, 
and threw them into the greatest consternation. Pericles 
observing that the pilot was astonished and perplexed, took 
his cloak, and having covered his eyes with it, asked him, “ If 
he found anything terrible in that, or considered it as a sad 
presage.” Upon his answering in the negative, he added, 
“ Where is the difference between this and the other, except 
that something bigger than a cloak causes the eclipse?” This 
simple explanation, because given at the proper time and 
place, had the desired effect. 

Other superstitions of an equally serious character were 
disposed of in a manner not less simple or less effectual. One 
instance more will be sufficient for our present purpose. We 
are told that a ram’s head with only one horn was brought 
to Periclesfrom one of his farms; those who took it regarding 
it as a fearful prognostic. They had Lampo the soothsayerim- 
mediately sent for. Weare informed that when he saw that 
the horn grew thick and strong out of the middle of the fore- 
head, he declared that the two parties in the state, namely, 
those of Thucydides and Pericles, would unite, and invest 
the whole power in him with whom the prodigy was 
found. Pericles had no faith in any such presage, but as it 
was made to apply to himself, he preferred to have it ex- 
plained by another.* 

All capable of judging had implicit confideuce in the 
opinion of Anaxagoras, the naturalist and philosopher, who 
was accordingly called upon to examine the monster. His 
course was to dissect the head and show that the brain did 
not fill the whole cavity, but had contracted itself into an 
oval form, and pointed directly to that part of the skull whence 
the horn took its rise. 

At first view it might not seem, even at the present day, 
that superstitions like those we have mentioned could be pro- 
ductive of much harm, but the intelligent student of history 
knows the reverse. Although the Greeks were beyond ques- 
tion the most enlightened people of their time, none suffered 
more from attributing natural phenomena to supernatural 
agency. As an ex ample, we may mention what happened to 
the Athenian fleet in the harbor of Syracuse. It was ready 


* The course subsequently pursued towards Pericles and his friends shows 
how dangerous it was to meddle with the prejudices or traditional faith of the 
people. ‘Towards the close of his long, honorable, and active life, Diopithes 
procured a decree that those who introduced new opinions about celestial appearances, 
should be tried before an assembly of the people. This charge was levelled, 
as l’lutarch tells us, first at Anaxagoras, and through him at Pericles. 
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to sail in order to retire, but General Nicias, the commander, 
seeing that the moon was eclipsed, resolved not to put to 
sea until it was over. This he thought a wise precaution, 
but it proved the ruin of his fleet. “ Nicias and all the rest 
were struck with a great panic, either through ignorance or 
superstition,” says Plutarch. ‘ As for an eclipse of the sun, 
which happens at the conjunction, even the common people 
had some idea of its being caused by the interposition of 
the moon; but they could not easily form a conception by 
the interposition of what body the moon, when at the full, 
should suddenly lose her light and assume such a variety of 
colors. They looked upon it, therefore, as a strange and 
preternatural phenomenon—a sign by which the gods an- 
nounced some great calamity.’’* 

It may well seem strange, almost incredible, that an 
Athenian general in the time of Pericles should be prevent- 
ed from setting sail by an eclipse of the moon ; but be it 
remembered, that it was the people who conferred all public 
offices, and that the people in any country seldom reason—still 
more seldom do they elect men for public offices according to 
their qualifie ations. There are none of our readers who do not 
remember to have seen illustrations of this in their own time. 
How often have the worst men been eleeted in New York, 
Philade ‘Iphia, and Boston, in preference to the best, the most 
ignorant in preference to the most intelligent? If it be urged 
that the masses of the prese nt day are inte llige ‘nit enough 
to understand that there is nothing frightful in an eclipse 
either of the sun or moon, it may as forcibly be replied that 
we of the present day have the benefit of the printing press. 
The Athenians had no daily or weekly journals filled with 
news from all parts of the world, or containing accounts of 
discoveries and inventions. 

No man ever lived that understood the people in this re- 
spect better than Pericles. All his contemporaries who give 
any account of his character, concur in the statement that he 
carefully concealed his talents as well as his learning from 
the people; and their views have been adopted by the most 
careful and reliable of his more recent biographers. We are 
told by Plutarch that in his youth he stood in great fear of 
the people, because he knew how badly they are apt to 
reason when they do so at all. It seems that his countenance 
had some resemblance to that of Pisistratus the tyrant, and 





* Life of Nicias. 
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* he perceived that old men were much struck by a further 
resemblance in the sweetness of his voice, the volubility of 
his tongue, and the roundness of his periods. As he was 
moreover of a noble family and opulent fortune, and his friends 
were the most considerable men in the state, he dreaded the 
ban of ostracism, and therefore intermeddled not with state 
affairs, but behaved with great courage and intrepidity inthe field.’’* 

He kuew that courage was pleasing to all classes; 
that it became the statesman and the orator no less than the 
soldier, and accordingly, far from concealing it, he allowed no 
suitable opportunity to pass without displaying it ; although 
in no boastful spirit, for he was far too great a man to be a 
braggart. 

Pericles was still more distinguished, if possible, for his 
eloquence than for his courage. He was universally regarded 
as the most powerful orator of his time. The most compe- 
tent of all human judges have awarded him this distinction. 
We shall presently see what was the estimate of Plato, 
which, however, was not higher than that of Aristotle and 
Xenophon. But how did he deserve the applause of such 
illustrious judges? Let no one think that that magical power 
of his eloquence which has led Quintilian and others to say 
that the goddess of persu: ision rested on his lips,t was solely 
the gift of nature; it was, to a great extent, the result of 
hard study and research, commenced in early youth and con- 
tinued through life. First he made himse It acquainted, a 
far as it was possible, with all that was great and noble in 
science and art; then, as we are told by Plutarch, “ desiring 
to make his language a proper vehicle for his sublime senti- 
ments, and to speak In a manner that became the dignity of his 
life, he availed himself greatly of what he had learne od from 
Anaxagoras, adorning his eloque nee with the rich colors of 
Pa Hence he is said to have gained the surname 


© Plutarch in Vita 

+** Why need IL dwell on the sweetness of Xenophon, sweetness which is un- 
affected, but which no affectation can attain? so that even the Graces them- 
selves are said to have formed his style, and the testumony of the old comedy con- 
ce —_ Pericles, may justly be applied to him, that the goddess of persuasum was 


seated on his lips " (L. x.ec. 1.) Pliny quotes the passage of Kk ipolis here al 
—s 1 to, in the twentieth epistle of his first book ; and as the Greek student 
may be curious to see it, we subjoin it in the original, premising, for the satis- 


faction of those unacquainted with that language, that the sense of it is contain 
ed in the extract just quoted from Quintilian : 
ITpos 6€ y’ av rovrT@ Tay’ 4 
TTeiS@ ris émena Gyro troiot xeiAeor. 
Otra@s éxynAet Hal MOVOS T@Y SnTOp@Y, 
To xyévtpov tyyarédAime Tos _a& XPOWMEVOIS. 
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of Olympius, though some will have it to have been from the 
edifices with which he adorned the city, and others from his 
high authority in peace and war.” 

Need we say that any of the three reasons assigned would 
have proved him a great man; for neither his eloquence nor 
his statesmanship contributed more to his renown, or gave 
him a higher claim to the gratitude of posterity, than those 
wonderful structures to which Plutarch alludes, and which, 
even in their ruined state at the present day, still continue 
to command universal admiration as the most perfect 
ne ens of sculpture that any age, ancient or modern, 
has produced? But none of the many noble gifts with which 
nature and education had adorned his mind, is better attested 
than his eloquenee. ‘+ They tell us,” says Plutarch, * that 
in his harangues he thundered and lightened, and that his 
tongue was armed with thunder. Thucydides, the son of 
Milesius, is said to have given a pleasant account of the force 
of his eloquence. Thucydides was a great and respectable 
man, who tor a long time op pose d the measures of Pericles; 
and when Archidamus, one of the kings of Lacedzemon, asked 
him, ** Which was the best wrestler, Pericles or he,” he an- 
swered, “* When I throw him, he says he was never down, 
aud he 7 ut rsuad s the ve ry sp clators to believe SO. - 

fi ‘t ‘re are none who give any account of his oratory, who 
do not pay hima similar tribute. In all the sublime pages of 
Plato there is searcely a finer passage than that in which he 
gives Socrates’ estimate of the eloquence of Pericles, and 
from which we extract a sentence or two: “ All the great 
arts,” says Socrates, * require a subtle and speculative research 
into the law of nature, tor that loftiness ot thought and per- 
feet mastery over every subject seems to be derived from some 
such source as this, which Pericles possessed in addition to a 
great natural genius. For meeting, I think, with Anaxagoras, 
who was a person of this kind, and being filled with speculative 
research and having arrived at the nature of intelligence and 
wautof intelligence, about which Anaxagoras made that long 
liscourse, he drew from thence to the art of speaking whatever 
would contribute to its advantage.’’* 


Thueydi les tells us that whenever the Athenians evineed a 
disposition to be rash aud violent, he excited in their minds 
Wholesome fears, and that whenever, on the contrary, they were 
inclined to be timid, his magic eloquence inspired them with the 


Plato in Phaedrus. 
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highest courage.* To this, however, the historian adds, that 
we are not to consider the eloquence of Pericles, extraordinary 
as it was, as conveying the whole secret of his astonishing in- 
fluence over the Athenians for ne: uly half acentury. ‘“ This 
alone,” he says, “was not sufficient, but the orator was a man 
of probity and unblemished reputation. Money could not 
bribe him ; he was so much above the desire of it, that though 
he added greatly to the opulence of the state, which he found 
not inconsiderable, and though his power exceeded that of many 
kings and tyrants,some of whom bequeathed to their posterity 
the sove reignty they had obtained, yet he added not one drach- 
ma to his pate nal estate.” Be it remembered that this-is the 
testimony of one whose whole family was opposed to Pericles. 
Valerius Maximus regards his wonderful power over the 
Athenians as something more than human. He tells us that 
by the force of persuasion he put a yoke on the fre e necks of 
the Athenians, which the *y did not ‘know how, o r_ probably 
did not wish, to remove. The historian adds, that even when 
hespoke against their wishes and intentions, such was the 
foree of his eloquence that they accepted his opposition with 
pleasure ; that, in short, so complete was his mastery over 
all who heard him that they could not help being convinced 
by him against the evidence of their senses.+ This will en- 
able us to understand in its true sense what is often quoted 
from the same historian against Pericles, namely, that there 
was no other diflerence between Pisistratus and him than 
that the former exercised tyranny by force of arms, while 
the latter did so without arms. Still higher is the esti- 
mate of Cicero, than whom no one has discussed the whole 
subject more fully, or was better competent to do so. 
Throughout his admirable work on oratory,§ we find allu 
sions to Pericles as a model—as an orator scarcely second 


© Onmore yav ai6Soiroe ti avrovs mapa yaipov V6pEt Saposvras 
léywv xarénAtoonv in té pafeioSat. nai Gedidtas, av aloyes, 
avrixbisy ma mov émi TO Sapotirv, iy iyveéTo TE Aoy@ ev, dyuoxpa- 
ria, epy@ dé UNG TOU Apwrs avdpos apyy.—Thucy. Lib. Il 

¢ Pericles felicissimus nature incrementis, sub Anaxagora praceptore summo 
studio perpolitus et instructus, liberis Athenarum cervicibus jugum servitutis 
imposuit egit enim ille urbem, et versavit arbitrio suo. Cumque adversus 
voluntatem populi loqueretur, jucunda nibilominus et popularis ejus vox erat. 
Itaque veteris comeedie maledica lingua, quamvis potentiam viri perstringere 
cupiebat, tamen in labris ejus hominis melle dulciorem leporem fatebatur 
habitare : inque animis eorum, qui illum audierant, quasi aculeos quosdam 
relinqui praedicabat.— Valerius Maximus, Lab. VIL, Cap. LX 

¢ Quid enim inter Pisistratum et Periclem interfuit, nisi quod ille armatus, 
hic sine armis tyrannidem gessit ?—Jb 

§ De Oratore 
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even to Demosthenes. In one place he tells us that he 
charmed by his sweetness, he excited admiration by his 
copiousness, and that he inspired terror by his stre meth.* 
He informs us e jae where that it was Athens that produe ‘ed 
the first orator; ‘an that orator,” he says, “* was Pericles. 
Before his time, and that of his contemporary Thucydides, 
nothing is to be found which resembles true eloquence. It 
is believed, however, that a long time previously, old Solon, 
Pisistratus, and Clisthenes possessed merit for their age. 
Subsequently, Themistocles seemed superior to the others by 
his talents and his language, as well as by his enlightened in- 
telligence as a politician. Finally, Pericles, renowned by so 
many other qualities, was so particularly by that of the great 
orator.’+ There were some orations extant in the time of 
Quintilian, which were generally attributed to Pericles, but 
that judicious critic found, on examination, that they were 
entirely disproportioned to his reputation. Thucydides, 
is true, professes to give us in his history{ his famous funeral 
oration over those who fell in the first battles of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, but few delieve at the present day that this is 
the cenuine address of Perieles ; it Seelns much more pro- 
bable, from various circumstances, that it is the fabrication 
of the historian. This was the opinion both of Livy and 
Sallust, each of whom adopted what they regarded as 
the plan of Thucydides, namely, that of fabricating speeches 
for their great men—such as were in accordance with their 
character, and gave some idea of their style, and might, 
therefore, be received without any great violence to truth or 
justice as the genuine etlorts of those to whom they were at- 
tributed. That the oration referred to was emphatically a 
great one, is be yond disp ite. Itis that in which the orator 
made use of the beautiful and striking e ompi irison of the de- 
struction of youth with the loss of spring to the year. Another 
famous oration by Pericles is that pronounced in memory of 
those Athenians who fell in the Samian war. A passage re- 
produced by Stesimbrotas, and copied by Plutarch, is as fol- 


* Hujus suavitate maxime hilarate sunt Athenw hujus ubertatem et « piam 
admirate, ejusdem vim dicendi terroreinque timuerunt.—Cicero ti Druto 

+ Quintilian quotes Cicero as an authority on the same subject, as follows 
Cicero in Bruto negat ante Periclem secriptum quicquam quod ornitum ora 
torium habeat: ejus aliqua ferri Equidem non reperio quicquam tanta 
eloquentiz fama dignum : ideoque minus miror esse qui nihil ab eo scriptum 


putent hec autem que feruntur, ab aliis esse composita.—Quintil. Instit. Orator, 
Lib. LIT., Cap. 1 


¢ Lib. ii. 35 
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lows: ‘They are become immortal like the gods; for the 
gods themselves are not visible to us; but from the honors 
they receive, and the happiness they enjoy, we conclude they 
are immortal ; and such should those brave men be who die 
for their country.”* 

Nothing is more common at the present day than to al- 
lege that superior culture, even when combined with superior 
natural gifts, has a tendency to render its possessor vain, 
arrogant, and scornful; but a more modest man never lived 
than Pericles ; never had the common people a truer friend, 
or one who sympathized more sincerely with them in their 
afflictions. Cimon, who was altogether a different man, 
though of respectable talents and attainments, was in favor 
of the aristocracy, and opposed to the influence of the people. 
Pericles was illustrious by his birth, illustrious by his learning 
illustrious by his genius ; he was, besides, one of the wealt “sf 
est men in Greece, having inherited a princely fortune from 
his father ; but the humblest magistrate, who had himself be- 
longe d to the peop le, could not listen more attentively to the 
comp! laint or appeal of the poor man, or take more pains to 
do him justice. 

Great and good as he was, he was not spared by the 
satirists of his time. We shall see as we proceed that they 
did not content themselves with assailing his private charac- 
ter, even in those points which are held to be sacred in every 
civilized society 3 the female members ot his family were at- 
tacked with equal virulence and malignity; in short, all, 
whether male or female, who had any friendly relations with 
him; but although he was all-powerful in Athens for more 
than forty years—imore powerful than most sovereigns whose 
governments are despotic, he never deprived any one of his 
liberty on personal grounds. Even those who abused and 
threatened him in the streets had no officer of the law sent af- 
ter them. He reasoned with them as a generous parent 
would with a froward child; and it is pleasant to add that in 
doing so he seldom failed to turn their hatred into good will. 
In illustration of this noble trait, we are told that ‘when a 
vile and abandoned fellow loaded him a whole day with re- 
proaches and abuse, he bore it with patience and silence, and 
coutinued in publie for the despatch of some urgent affairs. 
In the evening he walked slowly home, this impudent wretch 
following and insulting him all the w: ty with the most seurri- 





* Plutarch in Vita Per. 
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lous language. And as it was dark when he came to his own 
door, he ordered one of his servants to take a toreh and light 
the man home.’’* 

How differe “ntly would one “of the peop ile,” sudde “nly 
placed in a position for which he was not qualified, have 
acted! The sublime studies to which he had devoted his 
life taught him to make allowance for the frailties of 
human nature, especially in its rude and uncultivated 
state. He might have consigned the man who treated 
him as described to a dungeon, and ruined the prospects 
of his family as well as himself. Instead of this he 
made his assailant ashamed of his eonduet, and what was 
more, he made him as much attached to him as a friend as 
he had previously been opposed to him as an enemy. 

This incident would show bv itself that he was a man of 
superior mind; for how few do we find in the world’s history 
that have given proof of similar greatness of soul. There 
have been some, however, who treated their assailants after 
the manner of Pericles. We are told that when Julius 
Cesar was lampooned by Catullus, he invited him to supper, 
and treated him with such generous civility that he made 
the poet his friend. The only modern example worthy of 
note we remember at the present moment, is that of Cardi- 
nal Mazarine, who gave the kindest treatment to the learned 
Quillet, who had severely reflected on his eminence in a fa- 
mous Latin poem. T he cardinal sent for him, and after some 
kind expostulations upon what he had written, assured him 
of his esteem, and dismissed him with a promise of the next 
good abbey that should become vacant, which he accord- 
ingly conferred on him in a few months. It cannot be alleged 
that Pericles would not have been as ready to forgive a poet 
or satirist as he was to forgive the common, illiterate person 
who attacked him in the manner described; for we have 
abundant proof to the contrary. We need only mention the 
poets Cratinus, Teliclides, and Aristophanes, each of whom 
had satirized Pericles and been kindly treated in return. Thus 
Cratinus, in his play entitled Chironcs, uses the following 


5 
language: 


‘ Faction received old Time to her embraces : 
Hence came a tyrant spuwn on th led P: 
In heaven the Ahead com lur.”” 


In a similar 2 Teliclides reproaches the Athenians for 





© Plutarch in Vita Per. 
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hi wing civen him too much power. It was fortunate for the 
poet’s fame that he did so; for it is only by his attack on so 
illustrious a statesman and orator, that he has saved himself 
from oblivion. The following lines, quoted by all the bio- 
graphers of Pericles, from the time of Plutarch to the pre- 
sent, have immortalized the author; although none believe 
now—indeed, few, if any, capable of judging, ever believed— 
that they did any justice either to the Athenians or their 
favorite chief: 

‘ The tributes of the states, the states themselves 

To bind, to loose ; to build and to destroy ; 

In peace, in war to govern ; nay, to rule 

rheir very fate like some superior thing 

It was not alone as a public man that Pericles was modest 

instead of being arrogant or overbearing. It might be said 
that poliey would induce him to treat even his enemies with 
forbearance ina republic of which he was himself the chief; 
but that he despised in private or at heart those whose minds 
were not cultivated like his own. Indeed, that charge was 
openly made against him by the poe t lon, who al 7 that 
he was proud and supere ilious in conversation.* But Ion 
being a person of but little culture himself and no learning, and 
at the same time very ambitious of popularity, was desirous 
at once oi reconciling the people to their ignorance, and 
at the same time of showing that there may be such a thing 
as a surfeit of knowledge, and that where it exists it is pro- 
ductive of more evil than good. In short, Ion would reverse 
the precept of Pope, namely, that a /itie learning is a dan- 
gerous thing. Nor can we wonder at this. Are there not 
similar poets at the present day? Are there not others, too, 
than poets who think that even statesmen do not require 
more than a moderate amount of learning, especially in a re- 
public? Are we not told that the man who suits the people 
is not one who has much learning, or even much talent, but 
one who understands them; one who knows their wants 
and is disposed to supply them.¢ But let us see what the 


© Plutarch in Vita 


+ More than once we have heard Mr. Everett objected to on this ground as 
a candidate for the presidency, while we have heard others commended for their 
vulgarity and want of culture What would Plato, Quintilian, Grotius, even 
Machiavelli, or any other writer on statesmanship, have said to this? As a reply, 
we quote a sentence or two from the Roman critic. After enumerating the va- 


rious acquirements and qualifications necessary for a statesman, Quintilian asks : 
‘Will not the orator (statesman) frequently have to treat of such subjects as 
these? Will he not have to speak of auguries, oracles, and of everything per- 
taining to religion, on which the most important deliberations in the senate often 
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illustrious ccntemporaries of Pericles say in regard to the 
effect of learning on him. It matters little to which we 
turn; but as we have quoted nothing yet from Xenophon, 
let us see whether his account ef Pericles bears out any 
such charge as that the great statesman was arrogant or 
overbearing. ‘ Alcibiades,” he says, “before he was 
twenty years of age, held the following discourse with 
Pericles, who was his guardian, and chief ruler of the state 
about laws. ‘Tell me,’ said he, * Pericles, can you tell 
me what a law is? ‘Certainly,’ replied Pericles. * Teach 
me, then, in the name of the gods,’ seid Alcibiades, ‘ for I, 
hearing some persons praised as being obedient to the laws, 
consider that no one can fairly obtain such praise who does 
not know what a law is.’ ‘ You desire no very difficult 
matter, Alcibiades,’ says Pericles, * when you wish to know 
what a law is; for all those regulations are laws which the 
people on meeting together and approving them, have enacted, 
directing what we should do and what we should not do’ 
And whether do they direct that we should do good things, 
or that we should do bad things?” ‘Good, by Jupiter, my 
child, but bad by no means.’ ‘And if it should not be the 
whole people, but a few, as where there is an oligarehy, that 
should meet together and enact what we are to do, what are 
such enactments? * Everything,’ replied Pericles, ‘which 
the supreme power in the state, on determining what the 
people ought to do, has enacted, is called a law.’ * And if 
a tyrant, holding rule over the state, prescribes to the citi- 
zens What they must do, is such prescription called a law?’ 
‘Whatever a tyrant in authority prescribes,’ returned Peri- 
cles, ‘is also called a law.’ ‘What, then, Pericles,’ asked 
Alcibiades, ‘is force and lawlessness? Is it not when the 
stronger obliges the weaker, not by persuasion, but by com- 
pulsion, to do what he pleases? *So it appears to me,’ 
replied Pericles. ‘Whatever, then, a tyrant compels the peo- 
ple to do by enacting it without gaining their consent, is that 
an act of lawlessness ?’ ‘Yes,’ said Pericles, ¢ it appears 


depend—at least, if he is to be, as I think he ought to be, a well-qualitied states 
man (vir civilis) 2 What t of eloquence cm be tmagined, ind d, to proceed j m aman 
whots iqnorant of the noblest subjects human cont ylation (An ha non tre 

quenter tradabit orator? Jam de auguriis responsis, religions »denique omni, de 
quibus maxima sepe in senatu consilia versata sunt, non erit ei disserendum si 
quidem, ut nobis placet futurus est vir civilis idem? Qua denique intelligi saltem 
potest eloquentia h munis optima nescientis’’) Alas! to how many politicians of 
the present day, who wish to be regarded as statesmen, and who draw large sala- 


ries and larger perquisites, as such, does the latter query apply ! Yet we boast of 
the wonderful progress we have made since the time of Pericles! ! 
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to me that it is, for T retract my admission that what a tyrant 
prescribes to his people without persuading them, is a ‘law?’ 
But what the few enact, not from gaining the consent of 
the many, but from having superior power, should we say 
that that is foree, or that it is not?’ * Everything,’ said 
Pericles, ‘which one man oblige s another to do without gaining 
hise msent, u hether he enact it in writing or not, seems to me to he 
Soret rather than law? * Whatever, then, the whole people, 
when they are stronger than the wealthier class, enact, with- 
out their consent, would be an act of foree rather than a 
law.’ ‘Certainly, Alcibiades, said Pericles, ‘and I, when 
1 was of your age, was very acute at such disquisitions ; for 
we used to meditate and argue about such subjects as you 
appear now to meditate. ‘Would, therefore,’ said Alci- 
biades, * that I had conversed with you, Pericles, at the time 
when you were ry acute in discussing such topies.’”’* 

The conduct of Pericles throughout this dialogue is that 
of a shiheeaan, oe knows that, let one study as long and 
as carefully as he will, there ere still many things of which 
he must necessarily be ignorant ; not that of a pedant or 
braggart, who beeause he has learned a few things imagines, 
or pretends, that he knows everything. There is good 
reason to believe that Sir Isaae Newton had Pericles in his 
mind when he modestly observed, in reply to the encomiums 
of some friends, that he regarded himself only as a child 
gathering pebbles on the sea-shore, who, let him exert himself 
us he might, could never expect to secure more than a very 
small proportion of the immense whole. That Pericles was 
proud may indeed be admitted, but his was a sublime pride or 
grandeur of soul never surpassed, if equalled, by mortal man. 
His pride wasin the greatness and glory of his country. His 
highest ambition was to see Athens tower above all other 
cities in whatever reflected honor on the human mind ; and 
who that is aequainted with the history of the world will 
deny that it was fully realized ? 

What he accomplished for the Athenians might well 
seem favulous if it were not attested by numerous wit- 
nesses Whose testimony is beyond dispute. But supposing 
he had done nothing but to build such structures as he did, 
and give such encouragement to the fine arts, who could 
deny him a proud niche in the temple of fame? Be it re- 
membered that no sooner did the people decide in his favor 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, Book L., ch. 11 
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against his rival, Thucydides, than he commenced to realize 
his great project of conferring undying renown on Athens. 
His first work was to convert the suburb of the Pirazus into 
a regular and beautiful city. He built a new wall nearly 
part allel to that built by Themistocles, in order to complete 
the system of defence which joined Athe ns to the sea. Ina 
short time the Ac ropolis was covered with edifices that have 
never been equalled in magnificence. The famous Par- 
_thenon, the Odeon (a theatre for musical and poetical repre- 
sentations), and the Propylaa, were but the work of a few 
years. 

These were searcely finished when he commenced the 
restoration of the Temple ot Erectheus. All were under the 
direction of the most eminent architects and sculptors, 
namely, Ietinus, Calicrates, Coraelus, Mnesicles, and others, 
all ot whom were under the superintendence ol Phidias. 
These various edifices, constructed within a space of twelve 
years, cost upwards of 3,000 talents, a sum equal to about 
$17,000,000. At first sight this might seem a large sum, 
but how small must it be considered when compared 
with the wonderful results it accomplished! However, no 
Athenian had to be taxed for it; the revenue alone, as 
managed by Pericles, was sufficient to meet all expenses, 
and leave a considerable surplus besides. The revenue, Coin- 
prising the tribute of 600 talents paid by the allies of Athens, 
amounted to 1,000 talents (nearly $5,000,000). After de- 
ducting from this sum all that was necessary for the state, 
including the expense of building a large fleet for the ASgean 
Sea, the celebration of public fétes, and the various 
embellishments of the city, already referred to, the annual 
surplus was such that, at the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war, it had amounted to 6,000 talents, a sum equal to 
about $30,000,000.* 

Having thus briefly glanced at the character of Pericles 
as an orator, a philosopher, and a man of taste, we now pro- 
ceed to consider him as a statesman; but let us premise be- 
fore doing so, that in or ler to do him justice in any one of 
these capacities, especi: ally in that of a statesman, a much 


© In order to comprehend these figures, it will be necessary to bear in mind 
that the whole population of Attica at this time was only as follows : Athen 


jans, 300,000 ; Strangers, 45,000; Slaves, 565,000. Add to this the fact that the 


preci us metals were nearly three times as valuable in the time of Pericles as 


lic spi- 


I 
they are at present ; then some adequate idea may be formed of the pul 
rit of the Athenians 
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larger space would be required than we can devote on the 
present occasion to all. 

The Athenians had a very different idea of a statesman 
from that entertained by most persons at the present day. 
They made a very broad distinction between a statesman and 
politician. While they regarded the former as one whose 
mind was richly stored with multifarious knowledge, they 
regarded the latter as not necessarily possesse “l of any thing 
worthy the name of knowledge. This is happily and amus- 
ingly illustrated in the plays of Aristophanes. 

That the Romans entertained similar views in the golden 
age of their literature and mental activity, is everywhere 
obvious in their writings. For a proof of the fact we need 
only refer to Quintilian, one of the most reliable and 
judicious of writers. Quintilian considered oratory as es- 
sential to statesmanship, and held that, in order to bea per- 
fect orator, one must combine the most extensive learning 
and culture with the strictest probity and ‘ntegrity. If the 
mere forensic orator should possess the various qualifica- 
tions, what should we expect from the statesman, who is sup- 
posed to be eloquent on every subject that has any relation 
to the welfare of the state, or the happiness of the people? 
Hence it is that the most eminent philosophers and jurists 
of all ages are of opinion that neither poet, nor astronomer, 
nor mathematician, nor chemist requires so much accurate 
knowledge, or so many natural gifts, as a statesman. 

We have already shown that Pericles possessed all the 
necessury qualifications according to the severest standard, 
But how did he use those qualifications? We have said in 
general terms that he proved a wise and good ruler to the 
Athenians. Now let us glance at some of the evidences of 
his st itesinanship 5 let us see whether lis conduct and acts 
were in general statesman-like. Towards the year 468 B. 

my ericles aided by kK pli: iltes commenced to OP pose the exist- 
ing oligarchy, at the head of which was Cimon, on the ground 
that the people were overtaxed, and that much more expense 
was incurred than the legitimate administration of the gov- 
ernment required. The effect of his eloquence was such that 
Cimon was brought to trial ; but the oligarchy having still a 
majority, he was acquitted. Soon after they voted in favor of 
sending an army,commanded by their chief, to aid the Sp: irtans 
against their revolted helots. Pericles advised the ruling party 
igainst the imprudence of such a step, telling them that the 
Spartans would not thank them for their pains, but, on the 
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contrary, would be more likely to regard the act as an offensive 
interference in their domestic affairs. Cimon and his sup- 
porters were of the opposite opinion ; and their chief argu- 
ment was, that so friendly a manifestation on the part of 
Athens would have the effect of uniting the two cities more 
intimately to each other than they had ever been before. 
But the result proved still worse than Pericles had predicted. 
The Spartans sent back the auxiliaries, informing them, in 
language by no means complimentary, that their services 
were not required, and that they should have stayed at 
home until they were sent for. This annoyed and mortified 
the Athenians to such a degree that they immediately voted 
to ostracise Cimon. This virtually put an end to the oligarehy 
for the time; but those who most regretted the loss of their 
power, could not help admiring the wisdom and foresight 
of Pericles. All admitted that in giving his advice he was 
actuated by the noblest motives. Now (461), however, the 
popular party had i decided majority, and no sooner did 
Pericles get into p? ’ver than he began to carry into execu- 
tion his various projects of reform. 

One of the fit of these reforms was the establishment 
of trial by jury. ‘We eall attention to this the more particu- 
larly, because there is no opinion more generally entertained 
at the present day, both in this country and in England, than 
that the world owes the idea of trial by jury to our Saxon an- 
cestors. No one, indeed, acquainted with history, would 
venture to make such an assertion; but it has been the boast 
of a certain class of newspapers, for twenty years past, that 
not ouly trial by jury, but almost every other political or ju- 
dicial idea of any value, which we possess, had its origin in 
the woods of Seaudinavia ; whereas both Plato and Aristotle, 
as well as Thueydides, tell us about the Athenian juries. 
Plato would have jurymen in his Model Republic, for he re- 
marks in Book XIL., chap. 4, of his Laws: ‘Let it therefore 
be laid down as a law, that he who is about to act asa jury- 
man shall take an oath asa yu sman. ‘ie In the third book 0 if 
his Polities, and first chapter, Aristotle mentions the right of 
serving on a jury as one of the privileges of citizenship.* 


pointed for these purposes ; 5 i vall of the citizens being appointed ju ‘ymen 
Or members OL the assembly 
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Hitherto the Areopagus and the Council of Five Hun- 
dred exercised both the political and judicial power of the 
state. Pericles deprived them of the latter, and confided it 
to the juries, except in cases of homicide, which was still 
retained by the Areopagus. This he regarded as of the 
greatest importance, as it rendered all public functionaries 
liable to be tried by their fellow-citizens. The next import- 
ant act of Pericles was to appoint two commissions: one 
consisting of seven magistrates, whose duty it was to oppose 
every proposition or measure which they deemed contrary 
to the e ‘xisting laws : the other consisting of a much large 4 
number, whose duty it was to propose to the people the 
revision of such laws as the *y thought defective. 

The oligarchieal party were so exasperated at seeing the 
power taken out of their own hands in this manner that they 
assassinated Ephialtes, the colleague of Pericles. The latter 
was not in the least intimidated by so outrageous an act. 
Finding himself now the sole chief of the democratic party, 
he persevered in the same policy which had already led to 
such important results. The first years of his administration 
were distinguished by the acquisition of Megara as an ally of 
Athens, and a successful war against Corinth and Aégina. 
The Spartans looked on these successes with jealousy, fore- 
seeing that if they were not checked in time, Athens would 
soon exercise her domination “over the whole of continental 
Greece ; and, aceordingly, they did not conceal their inten- 
tion of attacking the rival city as soon as they could sup- 
press the insurrection of their slaves. 

Not doubting but the Spartans would do all the mischief 
they could, Pericles resolved to be prepared for them in time. 
With this view, he proposed to join the city to the sea by two 
ramparts, one forty stadia in length, the other thirty. This 
he knew would render Athens, the Piraeus, and the Phalerum 
but one fortification, which, by land, would be capable of 
resisting all the armies of the Peloponnesus, while by sea it 
could maintain complete liberty of action. The Spartans, 
taking offence at these preparations, crossed the Isthmus of 
Corinth with a considerable army, and gained a victory over 
the Athenians at Tanagra, which, however, was nearly as bad 
for themselves as a defeat, and proved an advantage rather 
than a loss to the Athenians by uniting them to each other. 

Taking advantage of the good feeling thus promoted be- 
tween the different parties, Pericles generously proposed to 
recal Cimon, his former antagonist. Among the results of 
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the unanimity of feeling thus produced was the decisive vic- 
tory gained by the Athenians over the Boeotiaus at Enoplhyta,* 
which gave them an uncontested supremacy over the whole 
country comprehende “l between the Isthmus of Corinth and 
the Pass of Thermopylae. The next important step of Pericles 
was to remove the seat of the Ionian confederation from 
Delos to Athens, causing all the cities that formed that con- 
federation to pay tribute to the sovereign city. 

The Athenians were now undisputed masters of the sea, and 
among their tributary allies they numbered the Megarians, 
the Loecrians, the Phocians, and the Achzians. The Baotians, 
however, soon became discontented under the Athenian rule, 
and revolted. The friends of Cimon being still secretly opposed 
to Pericles, he was able to send only a small army against the 
insurgents. It was in vain he warned them against the con- 
sequences, telling them that they had better send no army than 
a weak one; and accordingly the Athenians were defeated 
at Coroneia by the Boeotians. The other allies, encouraged 
by the success of the latter, revolted in turn. Even Attica 
was invaded by the victorious allies, and the most reliable 
historians are of opinion thet owing to the divisions caused 
among the Athenians by the oligarchists, the city might have 
been taken had not Pericles given the enemy money as an 
inducement to retire, as he had no other means of saving it. 
Yet, Thue ydide s, the son of Milesius, now at the head of the 
ollenee thist party, accused Pericles of having brought all these 
misfortunes on the country. Plutarch tells us that “he was 
charged with having brought the greatest disgrace upon the 
Athenians by removing the publie treasures of Greece from 
Delos, and taking them into his own custody; that he had 
not left himself even the specious apology of having caused 
the money to be brought to Athens for its greater securit Vy; 
and to keep it from being goat by the barbarians ; that 
Greece must needs consider it as the highest insult, and an 
act of open tyranny, when she saw the money she had been 
oblige d to contribute towards the war lavishe | by the Athe- 
nians in gilding their city and ornamenting it with statues and 
te mples that cost a thousand talents, as a proud and vain wo- 
man decks herself out with jewels.” The reply of Pericles 
was, “ That they were not obliged to give the allies any ac- 
count of the sums they had received, since the "Vy had ke pt the 
barbarians at a distance, and effectu: lly defe nded the allies 
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who had not furnished either horses, ships, or men, but only 
contributed money, which is no longer the property of the 
giver, but of the receiver, if he performs the conditions on 
which it is received. That as the state was provided with 
all the necessaries of w: iY, its superfluous wealth should be laid 
out on such works as when well executed would be eternal monu- 
ments of its glory, and which during their continuance would dif- 
fuse a universal ple nty; for as so many kinds of labor, and such 
a variety of instruments and materials were re quisite to these 
undertakings, eve ry art would be exerted, every hand em- 
Pp! loyed, almost the whole of the city would be in pay, ane | be, 
at the same time, both adorned and supporte “d by itself.’ 

No person of taste or culture, however well versed in the 
art of government, will deny that the reasons assigned by 
Pericles for constructing the immortal works alluded to 
were just and fair, and such as might be expected from a 
true statesman, one who was capable of appreciating the 
beautiful as well asthe useful. It may well be asked, What 
other use could he have made of the superfluous wealth of the 
republic, that could have redounded more to its glory ? Nor 
did the people fail to admit the fact when taught to view it 
in its proper light; although it could not be expected that 
even the Athenians, enlightened as they undoubtedly were, 
could estimate the value of such masterpieces both of arehi- 
tecture and sculpture as those which adorned the Acropolis 
of Athens. Accordingly, when he asked the pe ople 
* Whether the y thought he had e xpe snded too much?’ the y 
answered in the affirmative ; but when he remarke d, ** Then 
be it charged to my account, not yours; only let the 
new edifices be inseribed with my name, not that of the 
people of Athens,” they eried out that he might spend as much 
aS he pleased of the publie treasures, Without sparing them 
in the least.’’t 

This, perhaps, shows d his influence over the people more 
than their appreciation of his sublime works. Be this as it 
may, the opposition of the oligarchie party still continued. 
In order to put an end to a struggle which if permitted to 
continue could hardly fail to end disastrously, the usual 
resource of the ostracism was had recourse to. The people 
being called upon to decide between Pericles and Thucy- 
dides, voted the exile of the latter (442 B. c.), and left the 
former once more sole ruler of Athens, who, as on former 
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occasions, made the best possible use of his power. He 
could not please all, however. 

Two years after the exile of Thucydides, the Samians, al- 
though exempt from tribute, revolted against the domination of 
Athens, and formally refused to obey it any longer. Pericles 
reasoned with them in his usual forcible style, telling them 
that it was very painful to the Athenian people, as well as 
to himself personally, to have recourse to force, but that if 
they persisted in their disobedience force could not be 
avoided. They returned a defiant reply. Pericles imme- 
diately fitted out a fleet of twenty ships which were com- 
manded by six stratages, including the great chief himself, 
and the poet Sophocles, and in a few weeks laid siege 
to Samos. The Samians made a gallant resistance, but after 
holding out for nine mouths, were obliged to capitulate, 
although they soon learned that had they only delayed one 
month longer, the whole confederation of the Pelopounesus 
would have declared in their favor. 

On the return of Pericles to Athens he was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. This was the occasion on 
which he delivered one of his great orations, that on the 
death of those who had fallen at the siege of Samos. Plutarch 
tells us that when he came down from the rostrum, the 
women paid their respects to him and presented him with 
crowns and chaplets, like achampion just returned victorious 
from the lists. Only Elpinice addressed him in terms quite 
different : *“* Are these actions, then, Pericles, worthy of 
crowns and garlands which have deprived us of many brave 
citizens, not ina war with Phoenicians and Medes such as 
my brother Cimon waged, but in destroying a city united to 
us both in blood and friendship 7” 

For five years after this Athens enjoyed profound tran- 
quillity; in the meantime Pericles continued to introduce 
reforms whenever they seemed needed, and did all in his power 
to encourage literature and the fine arts. Butan event took 
place in the island of Coreyra* in 434 B.c.which was the indirect 
cause of one of the most terrible wars that had yet desolated 
Greece. That island was an emancipated colony of Corinth, 
which entered into a conflict with the metropolis for the 
possession of the city of Epidamnus. The Coreyrians were 
first successful; but on reflection they came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be impossible for them to contend alone 
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with so powerful a city as Corinth. Resolving, however, 
not to part with the disputed city, they offered themselves 
as allies to the Athenians, on condition that the latter would 
aid them against Corinth. Their geographical position 
would render them highly important to the Athenians as allies, 
and they sent ambassadors to Athens, who discussed the whole 
question before an assembly of the people. In doing SO they 
took occasion to urge that a war between Athens and the 
league of Peloponnesus was inevitable; that by means of con- 
cessions the Athenians might be able to retard, but not pre- 
vent it ; that it was therefore better to take the first step, and 
that when the fleet of Athens was joined to that of Coreyra, 
Corinth would be careful not to undertake a war against 
both. 

The Corinthians were quite aware of the efforts thus made 
by their late colonists ; nor did they fail to oppose them as 
best theycould. Their argument was, that they had evinced 
friendly feelings towards the Athenians in not taking any 
part against them during their war with the Samians. But 
amuch more torecible argument was, that as long as the 
Athenians were on terms of friendship with Corinth, they were 
sure of peace ; but that a rupture with that city would be 
regarded as a declaration of war against the whole confede- 
ration of the Peloponnesus. 

With his usual generosity, Pericles was in favor of pro- 
tecting the weak from the strong, and the people rea- 
dily voted what he advised.* The Corinthians did not 
hesitate to ¢ arry out their threat against Coreyra; but they 
were completely repulsed by an Athenian squad- 
ron. In order to avenge themselves for this, they caused 


* All his contemporaries agree in assigning the noblest traits of character to 
Pericles It has been justly said of him, that with the highest degree of manly 
courage he combined the tenderness and generosity of a woman. In illustration o 
this we will note an incident in his conduct towards Anaxagoras. The gifted and 
learned have in all ages been remarkable for their sensitiveness ; nor did Anaxa- 
yoras, wise as he was in other respects, form an exception to the rule. Although 


he knew that Pericles would not have him want any of the comforts of life that 
money could purchase, he would rather die than call on him for aid ; whereas, his 
friend was so absorbed in public affairs that he found no time to think of those who 
would not think of themselves. The incident is related as follows by Plutarch, 
and needs no de irther comment: ‘* Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this 
very Anaxagoras tay neglected and unprovided for, insomuch that the poor old 
man had covered up his head, and was going to starve himself. But an account 
of it being brought to Pericles, he was extremely moved at tt, ran immediately to him, 
expostulated, entreated ; bewailing not so muc h the fate of his friend as his own 
if his administration should lose so valuable a counsellor. Anaxagoras uncoy- 
ering his face, replied, ‘ Ah, Pericles, those that have need of a lamp, take care 
to supply it with oil.’”’ 
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the revolt of Potidwa,* one of the allies of Athens. The 
Megarians withdrew their allegiance at the same time, al- 
though only a brie of pe riod hi id e lapsed since the * themse lves 
had solicited an alliance with Athens. The Athenians were 
so much irritated against them on this account, that they 
passed a law rendering it a capital offence, punishable with 
death, for a Megarian to carry on any commerce either with 
Athens or any of her allies. It would be foreign to our 
purpose to enter into details as to the causes of these 
various acts: all we undertake in this branch of our subject 
is simply to give a general idea, as briefly as we can, of the 
nature of the cenfliet which eulminated at the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian war. On the complaints of the Corin- 
thians and Megarians, the Spartans resolved to vindicate by 
foree of arms the rights of their allies. They convoked a 
general congress of the Ionian states in November, 132 B.C., 
which voted in January following, by a large majority, to 
deliver the Greeks from what they called the Athenian des- 
potism. 


Pericles was now in his ce 8 year. Atthe present 
day there are not many who have held the highest position in 
the state for nearly forty years sh it are able to maintain their 
influence. Pericles did so better than any other chief of a 


republic ‘that has ever lived, although it may be doubted 
whether any public man, inany position, had more powertul or 
more don: ergy enemies to deal with. He had seen 
two generations of o ypponents pass away, or fall into obscur- 
ity, without their being able to do him any harm—the first 
headed by Cimon, the second by ‘ hneyvdid 8. Now several 
new opponents had entered the field against him, and were 
vying with each other in trying to do him all the harm 
in their power, including Cleon, Simmias, and Lacrotidas. 
These did not hesitate to accuse Pericles of being the cause 
of the war now declared, and which threatened the very ex- 
istence of Athens. Nor did they do so in vain. The people, 
too often fickle as well as ungrateful, began to pay attention 
to the charges of his enemies. The friends known to be 
dearest to him, including Phidias, Anaxagoras, and even As- 
pasia, were one after another accused of grave offences 
against the state—the object of his enemies being to prepare 
the way for a more serious accusation against himself than they 
had ever before ventured to make. 
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The shrewd Spartans were doing their best at the same 
time to bring disgrace upon Pericles, for, old as he was, and 
now grown feeble in health, they knew that he was a more for- 
midable enemy than all his opponents put together. Accord- 
ingly, their first demand on the Athenians was for the expulsion 
of their well-tried and faithful chief from the city, under the 
singular pretext that he belonged, by his mother’s side, to the 
family of the Alemzonides, who, more than a century pre- 
viously, had been pronounced guilty of sacrilege in relation to 
the goddess Athena. To this strange demand the Athenians 
replied, “that the Spartans had much more recently been 
guilty of two acts analogous to the one of the Alemz onides, 
and that before seeking among foreigners a violation of the 
right of asylum, they had better commence at home. In addi- 
tion to this they were informed that the Athenians were ready 
to oppose force by foree. 

‘The Spartans failing in regard to Pericles, made several 
other claims of a much more serious nature, ine ladilees the with- 
drawal of the decree against Megara, the freedom of Aégina, 
aud the raising oi the blockade of Potidaza. These various 
propositions were subinitted to an assembly of the people. 
Pericles advised them, in one of his noblest orations (Febru- 
ary, 451), to resist, aud they obeyed him as promptly and im- 
plicitly as ever. The war was commenced by the Thebans, 
for all the surrounding republics were so jealous of the great- 
ness and glory of Athens that there was nothing they yearned 
for more than to crush it. The first attempt was not suc- 
cessful, but near ly all the other states of Greece hav ing join- 
ed the Spartans, Pericles knew that it was nee essary to adopt 
every precaution in order to save the Atheniaus from annili- 
lation. Knowing that it was impossible for them to protect 
even so stnall a territory as Attica against the whole coufed- 
eration of the Peloponnesus, he advised all to shut themselves 
up with all their movable riches, within the walls of the city, 
and a hg territory to the ravages of the invaders. 

At first sight this might seem unworthy of a gene- 
ral and a statesman, but Pericles knew that as the 
Athenians were masters of the sea, they need have 
no fear of famine, und that it were better to see 
Attica ravaged than Athens taken for want of sufli- 
cient men to defend it. Through the energy of Pericles, 
one hundred ships were ready to sail in two weeks; and 
these were joined by a considerable fleet from Core yra and 
other places. The principal event of the first campaign was 
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the destruction of all the towns and property on the eastern 
coast of Attie a, the inv: cule ‘rs Inet ‘ting with no opposition for 
the reason already assigned, With their combined fleets the 
Athenians sailed round Peloponnesus and laid waste muel 
of its western coast. They also took posse ssion of Astacus, 
Areania, expe led its tyr int, and established a demoer: ICY 5 
and the peop le of Ce ‘phi alouia seein ¢ how successful the y h; ul 
thus been, surrendere vd to them without resistance, and became 
their allies. 

Meantime Archidamus, King of Sparta, who had 
command of all the armies of the Peloponnesian leacue, did 
his best to induce the Athenians to give him battle ; but this 
was contrary to the adviee of Pericles, whose policy it Was 
to avoid a general engagement with an ariny © { at le ast Sixty 
thousand men—an army celebrated both in Europe and Asia 
for its superior discipline and “sania I was soon proved 
that the great chief was right, for the Spartan king, finding it 
impossible to maintain his troops, re turned h lie by forced 
marches by way of Baotia. The Athenians were now suc- 
cesstul both by sea and lands; and the y had every reason to 
believe that, notwithstanding the vast numerieal superiority 
of the enemy, they would soon put down the war. But just 
as the prospect seemed brightest—wlhule Pericles Was inspir- 
in hy the most timid with the courage and daring of heroes by 
the irresistible force of his eloquence, a plague broke out in 
the city which decimated the inhabitants 

It was but natural that this should discourage even the 
bravest. Accordingly, Pericles exerted himself more than ever. 
Nor were his exertions confined to his orations, spirit-stirring 
and valuable as the latter were; while the plague raged with 
the greatest intensity, he fitted out a fleet of one hundred ves- 
sels, and sailed with it himself on an expedition against the 
Pelopounesus. But his brave and manly efforts were of uo 
avail; for the plague broke out with such fatal virulence 
among both crews and troops, that he was obliged to return to 
the Pirwa without attempting to infliet any injury on the ene- 
my. Short atime was he as absent from the city, he found the 
people much changed in every ri spect. fi he eombined scourges 
of pestilence and war had broken their spirit. In this state of 
mind they were easily induced by the chiefs of the oligare hy to 
attribute their misfortunes to Pericles ; all of a sudden the y be- 
came so much incensed against him that they not only re fused 
to reelect him, but also inflicted a heavy fine on him on pre- 
tence that he had devoted a portion of the public treasures to 
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hisown use. Conscious as he was of having served his country 
to the utmost of his power, and of having never sought to 
make the slightest addition to his private estate, it is almost 
needless to say that distinguished as he was for his fortitude, 
and always ready to find an exeuse for the thoughtlessness of 
the peopl », he felt not a little grieved at this evidence of their 
ingratitude, 

At the same time he lost several of his dearest 
friends by the pestilence, including his two legitimate sons, 
and he be ran to feel the first pangs of the disease of which 
he died soon after. He uttered no reproaches against the 
people whom he had served so well, and who had sought to 
reward him only with disgrace. But justice and truth, though 
sometimes trampled under foot, will in general be pretty 
sure to prevail and vindicate themselves. It was so in the 
ease of Pericles; for while suffering most acutely both in 
body and mind, the intelligence was brought him that the 
people repented the wrong they had done him, and that in 
proof of their sincerity they had re-elected him strategas, and 
expressed their regret in the most solemn manner for the 
iniquitous judgment they had passed upon him. In short, 
they left nothing undone that seemed caleulated in any 
manner to make amends to their illustrious and faithful chief 
for having done him so eruel an injustice. Although there 
was no Athenian law more strictly executed than that which 
excluded illegitimate children from the rights of citizenship, 
in order to console Pericles an exception was made iu favor 
of his son by Aspasia, so that the latter might inherit the name 
as wellas the fortune of one who conferred such glory on Athens. 

He survived the shock of the unrighte -Ous judgme nt ) assed 
—_ him about a year, during whic A time he took as active 

i part in publie affairs as the nature of his mae lady would 
allow. Some think that his disease was a mild form of the 
plague. Such is the account given by Plutarch: It was 
rather a lingering distemper,” he says, “ which with frequent 
intermissions, and by slow degrees, consumed his body, and 
impaired the vis vor of * his mind.” Atte r making this obse ‘rvation 
the historian proceeds to remark that Theophrastus has a 
disquisition in his ethies, whether men’s characters m: ly be 
changed with their fortune, and the soul so affected with the dis- 
orders of the body as to lose her vigor ; and there he relates that 
Pericles showed to a friend who came to visit him in his 
sickness an amulet which the women had hung about his 
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neck, intimating that he must be sick indeed, since ne sub- 
mitted to so ridiculous a piece of superstition.” 

On account of this passage there are some who think that 
Pericles had lost the use of his reason some months before his 
death. But we have no proof of any such fact; on the e ontri Wy, 
allthe evidence that has come down to us bearing on the sub- 
ject, tends to show that he retained all the powers of his 
intellect to the last day of his life. Even the testimony of 
Plutarch leads to this conclusion; although he is the only 
respectable authority which those entertaining the opposite 
view can adduce. He tells us that “ when he was at the point 
of death, his surviving friends and the principal citizens sitting 
about his bed discoursed together concerning his extraordi- 
nary virtue and the great authority he had enjoyed, and 
enumerated his various exploits and the number of his 
victories; for while he was commander-in-chief he had 
erected no fewer than nine tro phies to the honor of Athens. 
These things the y spok e of supposing thi at he attended not to 
what they said, but that his senses we gone, He took 
notic @, howe ver, of ev ry wu rd the phad spoh rON, and the Feu pot l 
delivered himself audibly as ” <a “T am surprised 
that while you dwell upon and extol these acts of 
mine, though fortune had her share in them, and many 
other generals have performed the like, you take no notice 
of the greatest and mest honorable part of my character, 
that no Athenian through my means ever put on m murning.? 
One w hose intelleet had become weak could not have reasoned 
in this manner, or ey inced such excellent Sense, or So clear a 
judgment. Never had even Pericles spoken more like a true 
philosopher. It was not his brilliant exploits he wished to 
hear extoll d, or those deeds of his that were most likely to 
render his name immortal; but his skill and foresight as a 
statesman, and the solicitude which he always felt for the 
welfare of the Athenian people. In other words, he wished to 
be spoken of as a good, rather than as a great man. But we 
have, if possible, still stronger ey idence ot his perfect sanity 
during the last years of his life, in the almost universal ad- 
mission, even of his enemies, that his death at that crisis was 
an irreparable loss to Athens. ‘ The state of public affairs 
soon showed the want of Pericles,” Sys Plutarch, ** and the 
Athenians openly expressed their regret for his loss. Even 
those who in his lifetime could but ill brook his superior 
power, as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet, upon a 
trial of other orators and demagogues, after he was gone, 
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soon acknowledged that where severity was required, no 
manu was ever more moderate; or if mildness was necessary, 
no man kept up bis dignity better than Pericles. And his 
so much envied authority, to which they had given the name 
of monarchy and tyranny, then appes ared to have been the 
bulwark of the state—so much corruption and such a rage 
of wickedness broke out upon the commonwealth after his 
death, which he, by proper restraints, had palliated and kept 
from dangerous and destructive extremes.’’* 

This is the testimony of all the great men who were 
contemporaries of Pericles—that is, of the greatest thinkers 
and reasoners that have ever lived ; whereas none worthy of 
credence prefer any serious charge against him. We have 
already alluded to certain accusations made against him at 
different times by those who were jealous of his power and 
anxious to obtain it for themselves ; we have also seen that 
any of them that were capable of being investigated were 
found to be erroneous and set aside as such. Thus foiled in 
various efforts, his enemies had but one means left to injure 
his character; they could only pretend that he led a vicious 
life, and that so far as he could he made the most beautiful 
of the wives and daughters of the Athenians as vicious as 
himself. Had he been what they represented him, the *y would 
not have attempted to libel him in this base manner ; but 
they knew that he never had any one prosecuted or deprived 
of his libe rty for anything however false or slanderous he 
might say of himself. This was one of the reasons w hy 
was able to congratulate himself as he did at the close of 
long life, that he had never post an Athenian te put on 
mourning. 

We will now see what was the nature of the slanders 
alluded to—not because we believe the *y have any reasonable 
foundation, but in order to show how much philosophy, 
fortitude, and forbearance it required to allow their au- 
thors to escape unpunished. La debauche des femmes,” 
says Bayle, “fut Pun des vices qu’on lui reprocha plus.” 
Not content with vilifying him in private, the lower grade 
of poets represented the female members of his family on 
the stage as guilty of the grossest excesses, making him- 
self, however, more licentious and more shameless than all. 
That he had some intrigues with women, and did not con- 
fine his amours within the bounds preseribed by the Athen- 
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ian laws, cannot be denied. It may be added that con- 
duct like his in this respeet would be severely censured 
at the present day; but what he was known to have really 
done was exaggerated beyond all reasonable bounds; or rather, 
it was made the pretext of accusing him with every species of 
depravity which lust in its worst form could suggest. 

His first wife was a relative of his own. She had 
previously been married to Hipponnicus, by whom she had 
one son. We are informed that Pericles had two sons by 
her; that he then became disgusted with her and gave her 
to another man; and that she was quite as willing for the 
change as he. Soon after he beeame attached to Aspasia, 
one of the most beautiful and most accomplished women of 
her time, but whose reputation, whether justly or unjustly, 
has been much sullied. In short, her character has come 
down to us as that of a courtesan; although Plutarch and 
others tell us that Socrates was in the habit of visiting her 
regularly and taking his friends with him in order to discuss 
questions in rhetoric and politics with her. The real motive 
of the philosopher in visiting her might be doubted, however, 
were it not that some of the first citizens of Athens visited 
her in company with their wives, in order that the latter 
might profit by the charms of her conversation. 

This would show that whatever indiscretions she may have 
been guilty of, she was by no means a degraded woman ; at 
least that she was not regarded as such. Speaking of Pericles’ 
first wife, Plutarch says: ‘*She was married to another, and he 
took Aspasia, for whom he had the tenderest regard; inso- 
much that he never went out upon business or returned with- 
out saluting her.’ Now, does it follow that because he was 
thus attacked to Aspasia, whether it be true that he was mar- 
ried to her or not, he must have been a libertine who used all 
his influence to debauch the wives and daughters of the Athen- 
ians? Still less logical is it to suppose that it was to gratify 
her whims he declared war against the Samians, Megarians, 
and others, and thus gave rise to the Peloponnesian war. Yet 
his enemies made both charges against him, and several others 
on no better grounds. Even his friendship for great ar- 
tists was made a basis of accusation against him, as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of Phidias, the most renowned sculptor 
of all antiquity, who was said to invite the Athenian ladies 
to see his sculptures, only in order that they might 
gratify the lust of Pericles. Pyrilampes, another friend, was 
said to keep a large collection of curious and beautiful birds, 
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for no other purpose than to make presents of them to such 
women as granted favors to Pericles. Lest all this might not 
seem sufliciently odious, particular cases of seduction were al- 
leged against him ; and finally, his detractors proceeded so far 
in their villany as to aceuse him of having debauched his son’s 
wife. In recording this fact, Plutarch remarks, with his 
usual candor and love of justice: “ But what wonder is it, 
if men of a satirical turn daily sacrificed the characters of 
the great to that malevolent demon, the envy of the multi- 
tude, when Stesembrotus of Thasos has dared to lodge against 
Pericles that horrid and groundless accusation of corrupting 
his son’s wife?” 

We need only notice one charge more of this kind, that 
respecting Elpinice, the sister of Cimon, whom he is ac- 
eused of having corrupted while she was trying to gain 
his sympathy in favor of her brother, when it was gene- 
rally believed that he would be sentenced to death. What 
the lady had said to him on his return from the conquest of 
the Samians, while other ladies were enthusiastic in their 
praise of his bravery and generalship, and the reply which 
he is said to have made to her, would be almost sufficient. 
without any further evidence, to show that there was no 
truth in the allegation. The version of Plutarch is that * El- 
pinice before this had softened the resentment of Pericles 
against Cimon, and procured her brother a milder sentence 
than that of death. Pericles was one of those appointed by 
the people to manage the impeachment ; and when Elpi- 
nice addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled and said, * You 
are old, Elpinice ; much too old to solicit in so weighty an 
affair.” However,” adds the historian, “ he rose up but once to 
speak, barely to acquit himself of his trust, and did not bear 
so hard upon Cimon as the rest of his accusers.” But as we 
have said, the chief, if not the only foundation for all these 
charges is his admitted intimacy with Aspasia. Now, if she 
had been the infamous woman she is re presented by his ene- 
mies, is it likely that the Athenians would have be stowed on 
her son the rights of citize nship, and allowed him to assume 
the name of Pericles, and inherit his estate? 

It is still more unlikely that Pericles himself would have 
taken the pains he did to save her when she was prosecuted 
for impiety, had her character been such as it has been repre- 
sented by her enemies; for A2schinas tells us that he not only 
defended her before her accusers with all the power of his 
wonderful eloquence, but that he shed many tears in im- 
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ploring mercy for her, begging those who thirsted for her 
blood to remember that whatever might be said of her 
conduct in early life, when even the wisest of men are 
thoughtless, he had ever found her faithful and devoted to 
him. He succeeded in saving her; but he did not expect 
the same indulgence for Anaxagoras, who was accused of 
the same crime—that of speaking disrespectfully of the 
popular religion, and “ introducing new opinions about 
celestial appearances.” He therefore caused his old friend 
to leave the city, accompanying him a part of the way, 
giving him all the money he required, and bidding him an 
affectionate adieu. If we must assume that Aspasia was a 
bad woman because she was accused in this manner by the 
Athenians, must we not also assume that Anaxagoras was a 
bad man? Nay, we must pass a similar judgme nt on 
Phidias, for he, too, was prosecuted, and died in prison for 
no other crime than that he was patronized by Pericles, and 
was a believer in his philosophy. But we have more sat- 
isfactory evidence than even this in her favor, namely, the 
language of respect and esteem in which the greatest philo- 
sophers and severest moralists of the day speak of her son. 
A passage from Xenophon will sufficiently illustrate this. The 
following extract will give an idea of the opinions entertained 
of both father and son by those best qualified to estimate 
their worth: 

Conversing, os one occasion, with Pericles, the son of the great Peri- 
cles, Socrates said, “I have hopes, Pericles, that under your leadership 
= city will become more eminent and famous in military affairs, and 

vill get the better of her enemies.’”’ ‘I wish, Socrates,” said Pericles, 
«th: at what you say may h: appen ; but how such effects are to be pro- 
duced, I cannot understand.” “Are you willing, then,” asked Socrates, 
“that we should have some conversation on these points, and consider 
how far there is a possibility of effecting what we desire?” ‘I am quite 
willing,” replied Pericles. ‘* Are you aware, then,” said Socrates, ‘that 
the Athenians are not at all inferior in number to the Boeotians?” “Iam,” 
said Pericles. ‘“ And whether do you think that a greater number of ef- 
ficient and well-formed men could be selected from the Beeotians, or from 
the Athenians?” “The Athenians do not appear to me to be inferior in 
this respect.” “And whichof the people do you consider to be more uni- 
ted among themselves?” “I think that the Athenians are; for many of 
the Baotians, being oppressed by the Thebans, entertain hostile feelings 
towards them. But at Athens I see nothing of the kind.” “But the 
Athenians are, moreover, of all people, most eager for honor, and most 
friendly in disposition; qualities which most effectually impel men to 
face danger in the cause of glory, and of their country.” “.The Athen- 
ians are certainly not to be found fault with in these respects.” ‘And as- 
suredly there is no people that can boast of greater or more 
numerous exploits of their ancestors than the Athenians; a cireum- 
stance by which many are prompted and stimulated to cultivate manly 
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courage, and to hecome brave.” “ All that you say is true, Socrates, but 
you see that since the slaughter of the thousand occurred at Lebdeia, 
under Tolmides, and that at Delium, under Hippocrates, the reputation 
of the Athenians has suffered as far as regards the Baotians, and the 
spirit of the Beeotians has been raised as far as regards the Athenians, 
so that the Bootians, indeed, who formerly did not dare, even on their 
own soil, to meet the Athenians in the field, without the aid of the Spar- 
tans and other Peloponnesians, now threaten to invade Attica single- 
handed: while the Athenians, who formerly, when the Botians were 
unsupported, ravaged Boeotia, are afraid lest the Beeotians should lay 
waste Attica.” “I perceive, indeed,” said Socrates, * that such is the 
case ; but the city seems to me now to be more favorably disposed for any 
good general; for confidence produces in men carelessness, indolence, and 
disobedience, but fear renders them more attentive, obedient, and orderly. 
You may form a notion of this from people in a ship; for as long as they 
fear nothing they are all in disorder, but as soon as they begin to dread 
a storm, or the approach of an enemy, they not only do everything that 
they are told to do, but are hushed in silence, waiting for the 
directions to be given, like a band of dancers.” “ Well, then,” said 
Pericles, “if they would now, assuredly, obey, it would be time 
for us to discuss how we might incite them to struggle to regain 
their ancient spirit, glory, and happiness.” “If, then,” said Socrates, 
“we wished them to claim property of which others were in possession, 
we should most effectively urge them to lay claim to it if we proved that 
it belonged to their fathers, and was their rightful inheritance ; and since 
we wish that they should strive for pre-eminence in valor, we must show 
them that such pre-eminence was indisputably theirs of old; and that if 
they now exert themselves to recover it, they will be the most powerful 
of all people.” “Ilow, then, can we convince them of this?” ‘I think 
that we may do so if weremind them that they have heard that their most 
ancient forefathers, of whom we have any knowledge, were the bravest 
of men.”’* 


It seems to us that no one capable of forming an unpre- 
judiced opinion can examine all the facts bearing on the 
subject which have any claim to be regarded as testimony, 
and come to the conclusion that Pericles was more vicious 
or licentious than most prominent men of his time—nay, 
most public men of the present day. But even those who ac- 
cept the statements of his enemies, and regard him as a liber- 
tine who had no respect for female virtue, must admit that 
if he was guilty of this, no other misconduct can fairly be 
laid to his charge. By the universal voice of historians, bi- 
ographers, and critics, he stands wholly exculpated from 
any other accusation that has ever been made against him. 
His character as a statesman and ruler is wholly unsullied by 
the slightest blemish; it is a model worthy of imitation 
for all future ages. ‘The one who has made the nearest ap- 
proach to him in modern times in the most prominent fea- 
tures of his character as a public man, is Lorenzo de Medici, 


* Memorabilia of Socrates, Book LLI., Chap. V. 
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who, however, was vastly inferior to him in knowledge, in 
intellect, and in statesmanlike grasp of mind, not to men- 
tion eloquence; while the ouly modern chief who has 
equalled him in integrity and genuine patriotism, without the 
least alloy of ambition or selfishness, is our own great 
Washington. 


Art. II—1. History of Civilization in Europe, By M. Geior. 
London. 

9. History of Civilization in England. I3y Ilexry THowas 
Buckie. New York. 

3. The Man of the North ait 1 the Min of th South, By CHAR ; 
Vicror pe Bonstintexn. New York, 


Tne range of our knowledge of the physical sciences is 
wide, and is continually becoming wider. There is nothing 
in nature but has engaged the earnest attention of the human 
mind. The telescope has been direeted to the distant hea- 
vens, and the microscope to the minutest atom ; compounds 
have been analyzed, and the qualities of simples ascertained 
and deseribed; the mechanical structure of the universe, and 
the chemical composition of the elements, have been careful y 
studied and lucidly explained ; aud the perio.iieal reeurrence 
of phenomena calculated with unerring cert: unty ; vet with 
all the array of knowledge of physics before him, man re- 
mains a comparative stranger to himself, his bein g preseit- 
ing an obstacle which meets him at the threshold of inves- 
tigation; a pro Slem the elements of which he has not vet 
ascertained. 

Nor is this surprising. Physical phenomena return with 
a regularity which is not slow to suggest that they are the 
result of immutable laws, and this conceded, the work of 
investigation into their nature commenees. But what of 
regul; arity is perce ‘ptible in the phenomena of ming ? } 
Are the passions—those volumes of apparent inconsistenc! 
and irreconcilable contradictions—subject to external cou- 
trol? Do the impulses which impel one to love to-day and 
hate the same object to-morrow, which converts the devoted 
friend into the stealthy assassin, which drives man into a 
labyrinth of extremes of every conceivable nature—do they 
owe allegiance to a controlling energy which shapes and 
directs them? Or is mind an independent fountain of 
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power and action, and subject to no rules, obedient to no 
control, modified by no influences, save such as are inlierent 
in itself? 

If mind is governed by laws, and subject to influences, it 
is not wonderful that these have to this day remained mea- 
surably a mystery. The phenomena presented were too 
varied, and too irregularly developed, to adinit a solution 
with that readiness which attends problems relating to the 
physical universe. Preparatory to reaching even the sim- 
plest truths, varied data were required; and even at this 
time, these are meagre indeed. Nor was mathematieal aecu- 
racy attainable under any circumstances ; but men were 
compelled at every step of their progress to rest satistied 
with approximate conclusions and rational presumptious, 
which might all be overthrown by soiue new and unex- 
pected facts. 

The laws of the solar system were not discovered in 
a day, nor a generation; but astronomy had attracted 
the attention, and engaged the minds, of thinkers, at least 
four thousand years befure Newton explained the princi- 
ples of gravitation, and demonstrated that it was the force 
which drew all things to a common centre, thereby retaining 
the planets in their course, and giving a nearly circular fori 
to their orbits; and more time will be required to explain 
the forces which give direction to society, and linpel it for- 
ward; which have already raised the human race far above 
its infaney of barbarism, and pushed it well on the road to- 
wards a legitimate civilization. 

But it must not be supposed from what we have said, 
that the problem of humanity was neglected by the ancients. 
It was natural for man, with his aspirations, with the cer- 
tainty of death before him, and his longing tor immortality, 
to enquire into the destiny that awaited him. The Egypt- 
ian priests, the Persian Magi, the Indian Brahmins, asked, 
like the Hebrew prophet, “What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man, that thou visitest 
hin?’ True, many of their theories of mind aud i:mmor- 
tality were imperfect, and some would create a smile on 
the face of the modern philosopher; but they give evi 
dence of a careful study of the whole subject, aud a thorough 
digestion of all the facts then kuown, which show that they 
were not the capricious imaginings of unbalanced intelh cts, 
but constituted, on the other hand, a system of philosophy so 
intricate and so carefully arranged, and withal contains ¢ so 
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many truths, that they must, as a whole, forever command 
respect, while those who framed them will receive the con- 
sideration to which their great learning entitled them. They 
were the master minds of their day, the great contributors 
to the civilization of their age. 

The civilizing forces are manifestly four: the physical, the 
intellectual, the religious, and the moral. All changes in the 
condition of society are wrought by one of these; and itis the 
province of the student of mankind to investigate the relative 
power of each, and the manner in which each operates upon 
the other. The subject will admit of no positive conclusions. 
Mind is self-acting, as far as it knows how to control the 
laws of nature ; it is subject to physical influences, in propor- 
tion as itis ignorant of these laws, and of the manner in which 
they are susceptible of control. 

Mind is a power within itself; matter is inert and pas- 
sive, and must be acted upon. To act thus is within the 
power of mind; but to accomplish anything, the laws of 
matter itself must be carefully observed. The will cannot 
check the surge upon the beach; but through the laws of 
mechanics, those same waves can be met, and rolled back, 
by piers and walls; and geological discovery proves this 
through the application of the laws of matter. The Divine 
Mind checked and placed bounds to the waves, when he said, 
“ Thus far, &e.”’ The strongest will could not give motion to 
an atom by arbitrary determination; but apply the forces 
which govern matter, and mountains can be removed. 

The Divine Mind does nothing arbitrariiy ; and the uni- 
verse is controlled and governed because that great Central 
Intellect has perfect command of those laws, in all 
their operations alike in the greatest and minutest 
particulars; by the chemical and mechanical forces 
the substance which constitutes our globe was consolidated 
and arranged ; by gravitation and centripetal power, the plan- 
ets perform their evolutions ; and the wider our acquaintance 
with science, the more numerous are the evidences which 
accumulate to prove this fact; to prove that the Creator 
accomplishes his work only by the application of the laws 
of matter. Certainly, man can effect nothing by any other 
means. 

Accepting this to be true, then the sum of any particular 
civilization is the result of: Ist, the action of nature upon 
mind ; and 2d, of the action of mind upon nature. Every 
region will produce a civilization suitable to its climate, soil, 
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productions, location, scenery, ete., just as it produces certain 
habits in the lower animals which roam about it; and if 
there were no intellectual forces, if man were not capable 
of studying the phenomena of nature, discovering its laws, 
and by his knowledge availing himself of them to react upon 
the physical forees, we should find him with habits as fixed as 
those of the brute. 

The payee al causes which operate are few ; but they are 
fixed, and when not counte rpoised by the mental, exercise an 
absolute control; and conseque ‘utly their effeets can be read 
with almost mathematical accuracy, | studying the h abits 
of tribes possessing an indigenous civilization ; tribes which 
migrated to a partic ular place before they had made any 
material advances in knowledge. On the other hand, as we 
survey the complicated social and political sy stems of the 
world; as we observe the vast Liuprovemenuts iu every 
branch of industry; as we listen to the steam-whisile, ob- 
serve the waterfall turned into a motive power, and peruse 
the Messages conveyed by the magnetic telegraph—we read 
the triumphs of mind, and discover some of the things it is 
capable ot accomplishing, if it but understand the laws of na- 
ture, and avails itself of its knowledge. By his improve- 
ments, man is enabled to counteract aud modify the plysi- 
cal forces; by the felling of forests, the draining of lakes, 
the coustruc tion of dyke ‘Ss and levees, the climate ot whole 
regions has been modified materi: ly ; through a Knowledge 
of the chemical properties of certain articles, soils have been 
entirely changed, and a revolution wrought in the character 
of production ; and as the science of agricultural chemistry 
is yet in its infancy, changes will take place greater than any 
that have yet oce vurred ; by the construction of artificial har- 
bors, or the i improvement of natural ones possessing few ad- 

vantages, the industrial pursuits of a whole community may 
be thoroughly revolutionized ; and to be more general, with 
the application of every new discovery comes a change in 
the current civilization—that change always according in 
magnitude to the importance of the discovery itself. 

Man at his creation was evidently in the ‘lowest conceiv- 
able condition, so far as intellectual aequiremeuts were con- 
cerned ; therefore the physical forces operated, with almost 
unmodified sway, in controlling his destinies; and in each 
particular locality, a civilization, adapted to itself, grew up 3 
and peculiar characteristics, through long and constant oper- 
ations of certain forces, were stamped upon the different na- 
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tionaliti ‘S 5 stamped so Ind lil biv upon some, that races dis- 
appear with any revolution in their surroundings, a pheno- 
menon which Possess sits best illustration in the aborigines 
of America, who found as deadly an enemy in the mis. 
sionary Who would civilize, as in the warrior who would 
slay him. 

In diseussi Ing the subj et at civilization, it becomes neces- 
sary to analy ze each of the feurforees: the effeet of physical 
surroundings, the tendency of religious teachings, the 
streneth of moral pres pts, and the power of the intellect ; 
for the sum of all civilization is but the product of these 
forees acting upon man ar d upon one another; and the 
lex of the relative streneth of 
each as an impelling powcr in their operations upon any 
particular race or nationatity. 

The powers of naiere are chiefly eonfined to these: 


character of society is an ine 


te 


climate 
naturally involve numerous permutations, each of which is 
productive of different results, aud-gives rise to a different 


soil, product on, scenery, and locality ; and these 


were m. Each element has certain absolute tendencies, 
but the ‘'y heveract singly 5 ana these tendencies are the Same, 
whether operating upou a savage ora cultivated man ; but the 
ellect upon the latter is con iparatl vely trifling, because the 
a is met by another, thie ntellectus il, which wards it off 
if deleterious, or add* to its areca if advantageous; while 
— former is little else than an automaton, moving as he is 
moved. 

One of the first ond most promine nt effects of a torrid 
climate is almost universal enervation. No race in itsinfaney 
ever withstood its influence ; and it is very difficult to con- 
ceive of a civilization so perfect as to counteract them. though 
we WV ill not assert th L such a one is Impossible. The re is 
no man, residing in a climate where there is even a brief 
torrid term, but has experienced the enervating influences 
of heat, notwithstanding that he may be braced up 
by months of cold and other months of deligh tful ten per- 
ature. The influence . in this respect, is SO UbiVve rsal, that 
it can be seen in its operation upon the individual, as well as 
on the nation or the race 

The consequences which naturally follow would not be 
difficult to deeipher, evel ll We had ho example, ho record 
of past events. Feeling a natural disinclination to any 


species of exertion, the inhabitants of the tropies would 
do nothing save that which was demanded by their immediate 
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necessities. They would procure subsistence, and were com- 
pelled to put forth the necessary energies to procure it; but of 
clothing they needed little, and hence, when the food for the 
day was collected, they reposed beneath the palm-tree’s 
shade, until again driven forth to seek their scanty meal. 
Except to shelter them from the torrents that fall in pro- 
fusion during half the year, houses were not den.anded ; they 
sought coolness, not warmth; desired protection from the 
rays of the sun, and not against the blasts of winter ; and no 
structures which art could rear could furnish this so perfectly 
as the dense tree-tops of the tropical forest. 

In his primitive state, then, the amount of exertion re- 
quired to procure food was the measure of that put forth by 
the inhabitants of the torrid climate; and as seasons did not 
materially change, as nature spread forth its bounty equally 
each day, there was no necessity for the exercise of foresight 
in laying up stores, and none ever characterized his carcer. 
He lived for the day, and thought not of the morrow, well 
knowing that it had its bounties, for which he had but to 
stretch forth his hand to be satisfied. 

It is easy to understaud how this indolence would contri- 
bute to build up, at a very early day, a society of men 
wedded toa particular locality, a people adverse to migra- 
tion, wherever the soil was sufficiently productive to furnish 
all that the appetite required. In cold latitudes, the human 
constitution demands meat, to supply caloric to the system ; 
and without it, in extreme northern yegions, a_ race 
would soon become cxtinct. The fat of the whale, the 
seal, and the walrus, which, if taken into the stomach 
of the Hindoo, would create nausea, and produce death 
if used long as a dietetic, is essential to the very life of the 
Esquimaux; a single winter, with no other food than the rice 
and fruits upon which the inhabitants of South Asia subsist, 
would suffice to render the North Greenlanders extinct. 
The only province of food in torrid regions, is to supply 
fibre ; this the vegetable kingdom does most bountifully ; 
while it generates but a small amount of caloric. For that 
the man of the south needs only the climate—in that he finds a 
superabundance. Men only crave animal food when their 
coustitutions require it ; hence the inhabitant of the tropics 
consumes his meal of rice and fruit,and is satisfied. Nor is 
the quantity demanded large. Four causes operate to render 
him content with but a small portion of the sustenance 
necessary to the health of the northern man. The first is, that 
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already referred to; his food is necessary to perform but a 
single function—supply fibre ; while in the north it must also 
form a reservoir for caloric, and hence a less quantity is de- 
manded in one case thanin the other. There are, perhaps, 
few, even on the borders of the northern lakes, but have 
noticed a decline in their apyetites during the summer 
months; and also, that food which in winter is perfeetly 
healthy, gives rise to bilious effeets in July and August. 
Phe second cause, operating to diminish the quantity of 
nourishment required, is the prevailing idleness, The man 
of the trope is indolent, and takes little exercise 3 the ex- 
hanstion whieh labor produces, he never experiences ; the 





fil re sup plie | by hi 11S tood, does not re quite re produc tion so 
rapidly as in the north. where eve ry man isa laborer; and 
the result is, the appetite is not ravenous, and the stomach is 
satishied with a trifle of vegetable diet. 

The tropical regions are divided into two elasses: rich, 
los ny lands, and san idly or mountainous deserts. There is little 
surface that is not ineluded in one of these categories—little 
that is a medium between them. There is either a prolific 
crowth of vegetation, or universal destitution. Nature either 
bountitu ly supplies all, while man reposes, or it denies even 
to the hand of industry its legitimate reward. 

With a natural distaste for any species of exertion, the 
primitive inhabitant of the sultry regions, bordering on 
water-courses, where nature is bountiful, is not long in ae- 
quiring a few fixed habits, and he soon locates in a particular 
spot, and is averse to roaming abroad. The region around 
him supplies all that his nature demands, and he has not yet 
learned the luxury of intellectual food. He is satisfied, and 
why roam at large? He cannot find a soil more prolitie ; 
therefore he throws around him a few simple comforts, and 
remains where | 


1is ancestors lived before hun. It was in these 
climates ; it was on the water-coursesof India, Western Asia, 
and Northern Africa, that the earliest traces of civilization 
were found; and it was from these that the germ sprang 
which led to the regeneration of Northern aud Western 
Europe. 

It is a law of po ulation, that it increases most rapidly 
Where production is most abundant ; and we may naturally 
conclude that not many centuries intervened, after the fertile 
regions of Southern Asia and the valley of the Nile received 
their first colonists, before the population became dense, and 


hew migrations were a vecessity ; for none would take place 
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till the supply of food was exhausted, and inadequate to the 
sustenance of the people. This exhaustion of the capacity 
of the soil in its natural state, was productive of two results— 
migrations, and theapplication of art to stimulate the growth 
of food. It is highly probable that the former alternative 
was accepted first; as the exertion required was less 
than that demanded by agriculture in its most primitive state. 
Besides, many of the migrations were very gradual, until a 
whole re elon was occupied as far as its mountain or desert 
boundaries ; and it was only then that the sacrifices demand- 
ed of the surplus population, who were compelled to migrate, 
were indeed great, and sometimes perilous. Sut even then, 

is probable, long journeys across wide sandy plains were 
undertaken, before yet the plough pene trated the soil ; fora 
superabundance of popul: ition naturally led to contention and 
war; and as long as the weaker party ‘could find new homes, 
they preferred flight to servitude. 

It was only when the boundaries of indigenous produc- 
tion had been reached on all sides, that the hand of man was 
applied to the stimulation of production. Nor would any 
willingly labor for himself; but, when contentions ensued, 
the vanquished, having no asylum, as his ancestors had, in 
other luxuriant valleys, naturz ally either fled to the desert or 
the mountain, or su bmitted to a life of servitude, and became 
the first tiller of the soil. 

He who took up his abode on the sandy plain, as did the 
Arab, wus cc mpeiled to strain every nerve to procure food. 
Ilis wild, wandering life, beneath an enervating sun, was 
imperiously demanded. Let him reach a spot where a 
caravan is encam) ed beneath the shady trees of some fertile 
oasis, and beside a spring of cooling water, and he will con- 
sume the last mo:sel of the plunder he captures before he 
again sets forth in his wanderings, showing that he, too, 
were he on the banks of the Nile, would be as indolent as 
the Rey ptian who now dwells there. 

The primitive man does net generalize on the abstract 
question of freedom ; he desires to be himself unrestrained, 
but cares not tor the fate of others. Under such cireum- 
stances, the strong and the intellectual naturally enslaved 
the weak ; and this process, once commenced, always leads 
to a continued diminution of the number of masters and the 
increase of the number of serfs. Property accumulvtes in 
the hands of those who wield the greatest amount of capital : 
small farms, even where men are well disposed to labor, are 
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epecdity swallowed up in large ones ; and - late freeholders 
are either cot Inpe ‘led to retire elsewhere, or become patipers 
or slaves. Hence it was that all the early ae ilizatious ripeu- 
ed into untempered despotisms 

Against the theory that the people of tropical latitudes 
are Indispose d to exertion, it has been fr quently urged that 
in the heated regions of Asia and Africa are indisputable 
records of an industry seareely equalled anywhere ; we are 
pointed to the py ramids ot Egypt, ind the eolossal remains 
of India, Assyrii 1, and Persia, a id Inahy reg ird these citations 
as conclusive arguinents. But not so. The powe r of the 
monarch rendered him the absolute master of his subjects, 
and these were dragged to the public works, us they were 
dragged into the army. <All the labor performed was com- 
pulsory ; aud such was the intellectual enervation, thit the 
1e rod, rather than prune 


| 
+ 


mass 's preferred to toil beneath t 
forth the exertion and vigilance necessary to be free and to 


] 


retain freedom, even though they bad understood anything 


of the abstract question of liberty. Synonymous cases are 
seen daily among ourselves in this age and country. Thou- 
sands of men who could, by puttit u forth even nu oderat 
exertions, amass a con peter ee, Which would enable them to 
assiine an independe hee pre fer always to labor, howevel 
distastetul toil may be, just enough to procure themselves 
the absolute necessaries of life, and remain de pe dents during 
manhood, and die paupers. In tropical climates, this nerve- 
less class embraces well-nigh the eutir population sand thus 
the way is open lor exc ptious to re nder themselves masters 
and t! ir countrymen slay 8. 

But to establish society on the basis which we find were 
those of South Asia four or five thousand years sinee, re- 
quired a long period of time. It was not tilla spars popu- 
lation of fugitives had been spread abroad throughout thy 
greater portion ot the world, yet sufficiently strong to me 
and drive back other fugitives, that civilization began to as- 
sume a definite form in the torrid localities of Asia an! Africa. 

Having migrated at a period when the people of their 
native regions were vet barbarous, the Inhabitants of the 
northern sections of Asia and Europe transferred to their 
new abodes few of the elements ot civilization ; and the 
country being unfitted to its indigenous growth, the people 


continued in their primitive stute, while the demands of 
nature were so linpe rious that the ‘'y were compelle d to be 
continually on the alert to provide for future contingencie 
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and they necessarily became wanderers, migrating continually 
to new and fresh hunting-grounds, or new pastoral lands. 

Wherever nature supplies an abundance from day to day, 
man does not take the trouble to provide for more than the 
passing hour. This characteristic is plainly exhibited in 
Southern Europe at this time. The Italian or the Spaniard 
has nothing in his house at evening to supply his coming 
morning’s meal. This is true, as the traveller well knows, 
even in the largest hotels of Naples and Cadiz; and anything 
which intervenes to shut off the diurnal bounty of nature is 
the signal for a general fast, and perhaps a general famine. 

Tropical heat having the effect, at all times, to produce 
laxity and aversion to exertion, no man, as has been previ- 
ously remarked, ever labors, either mentally or physically, 
more than is necessary to meet absolute present wants. 
Therefore, the inhabitants of heated elimates are seldom 
reasoners —they only oeeasionally think. On the other 
hand, everything around them is well calculated to stimu- 
late the imagination. The scenery is gorgeous, the flora is on 
the grandest seale; their own blood is always heated, and 
hence they are given to continued outbursts of passion ; 
they are poets by nature, and their language, the outgrowth 
of their charaeter, is replete with superlatives, and they illus- 
trate only by figures of speech—they are captivated solely 
by grand displays. The architecture of all the higher civili- 
zations, in a terrid climate, is on a towering scale; their re- 
ligion consists not in sermons upon abstract theology or prac- 
tical morals, but in processions, colossal churches, mosques, 
and pagodas. 

An acute observer and learned traveller, in speaking of 
eastern exaggeration and sublimity, said, that one naturally 
became a poet on learning Arabic; and the same remark 
will apply to all of the refined tropical languages. Words 
ure employed to express ideas, and as language is the creation 
of a principle, it naturally assumes a character best calculat- 
ed to meet their demands. In heated latitudes, all nature is 
a volume of poetry, and inspires in the observer ideas of 
grandeur which are strange to the stolid reasoner of the 
north, aud as were the impressions received, so was the 
growth of the language through which ideas were expressed. 

But the very circumstances which rendered the civiliza- 
tion of the tropies the first, also made it the most linperfect 
of all, and prevented it from assuming that progressive type 
which is characteristic of that of the North. It is the work 
of outer impressions alinost exclusively. 
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These being physical, were naturally limited and unchang- 
ing, and whenever society reached a certain point, it necessari- 
ly became stationary. The imagination is flighty, but only 
the reason possesses solid resources; it alone builds up a 
structure which is progressive and enduring ; the civilization 
which is the result of thought, is the only one that possesses 
a secure basis. 

Every individual member constitutes an element of so- 
ciety ; and as the civilization of a people is merely the meas- 
ure of the aggregate intelligence, so Whenever know ledge is de- 
nied the masses, society must become stationary. There may 
be a few learned men, but they are dragged down by the 
ignorant populace, as by a mill-stone ; and where an unmiti- 
gated despotism prevails, the oppressed have reached their 
maximum of intelligence the moment the yoke has become 
firmly fastened and all progress ceases; and this is true, 
whether the servants be of the same race with, or a different 
one from their masters. Society in the tropics grew until 
civilization was adapted to the climate, the soil, and the pro- 
duction, and in that condition it has since remained. On the 
Ganges habitations were fixed, and cities constructed ; while 
on the desert plains every man was a robber and a wanderer. 

Whe n, afterwards, an increase in popul: ition demanded a 
migration of the more civilized Asiatics, the arts which lead 
to tixedhabits were transferred to soutbern, but semi-tropic al 
Europe ; and after a few ceuturies, were again carried to the 
Rhine, the North Sea, and the Scottish Highlands by the 
Romans, and to Novgord by the Greeks. Before this era, 
the wandering Celts of the various branches of that wide- 
spread family, the trans-Rhinie Germans, and the Sclaves, who 
lived beyond the Elba, retained their savage natures ; Were as 
little removed from a primitive condition, as were their fath- 
ers who first abandoned the valleys and plains of Northern 
Hindoostan, where, it is generally conceded, they had their 
origin. Their soi! and climate were not calculated to pro- 
duce an indigenous civilization, but adapted in a high degree 
to the growth of an imported one. 

The reason for this is obvious. A portion of the year, 
varying froin one to two-thirds, produced nothing ; the sum- 
mer, even, did not provide for itself spontaneously ; there- 
fore, having no knowledge of agriculture, the inhabitants be- 
came wanderers, driving their herds from place to place, or 
seeking out new hunting-grounds. The climate incited 
to action; and as the only occupation of the people was 
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pasturage, war, and the chase, they had no fixed habitations. 
Men acquire everything by degrees. When an obstacle pre- 
sents itself, if itis but trifling, the mind sets about to overcome 
it; and having done so, it is not daunted by one a shade 
greater. But let the first be such as only the higher order 
of civilizetion can overcome, aud the savage mind never per- 
mits himself to encounter it. In the tropies, where agri- 
culture was needed, the most simple labor would be product- 
ive of results; but in Britain, Germany, Poland, and the 
north of France, a comparatively high order of agriecul- 
tural knowledge was demanded before any return could be 
realized by the laborer; and as a consequence, indigenous 
civilization was next to impossible. The step from the hunt- 
er tothe agriculturist was too long to be taken, unless in- 
struction came from abroad. 

Population, too, which usually keeps pace with produc- 
tion, did not increase rapidly ; it might, possibly, in time, 
have forced a eivilization; but centuries must have inter- 
veued before the inhabitants would have made any very ma- 
terial progress towards a stable society. 

But that which rendered the people incapable of making 
rapid advances in the direction of civilization, without some 
extraneous influences, was highly favorable to its growth 
When once the seed was planted. The long winters had ren- 
dered provision for the future necessary to the very existence 
of man. The heat had not unnerved him as it had the 
Arab of the desert ; and instead of action being distastetul, 
aversion to it was a subject of scorn. The activity was not 
only physical, but likewise necessarily mental, though the 
IMaginutious were not excited, and the passions were cooled. 
While the southern man surrounded himself with a seraglio, 
aud indulged in all the luxuries supplied by bounteous »1- 
ture, and tound only happiness in the gratification of his appe- 
tites and propensities, the mind of the mau of the north was 
occupied with proy iding for the long winter whieh confronted 
him. Ile could have made no prevision for a score of wives, 
and being mental, rather than animal, he naturally reasoned 
that, as the sexes were nearly equal in number, polygamy 
aud cicisbeism were contiary to nature; and whether or not 
positively prohibited by law from doing so, the inhabitant of 
the temperate zones seldom practised them. Female virtue 
too, Which is alinost unknown in the tropics, was respected ; 
and one who was unchaste, was infamous. 

The people of temperate climates, then, being athletic, 
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active, cool, virtuous, and mental, were eminently prepared 
to advance to a higher and far more perfect civilization than 
that of those who had been impelled to abandon a savage 
life by physical influences merely, and whose only intellectual 
efforts were those spontaneous outbursts of imagination which 
may produce the gigantic and the grand, but which seldom 
achieve much that is practical and useful. Were the entire 
population of the globe swept away, and a new race substi- 
tuted, its antiquaries, in searching among the works which 
would survive their constructors, would find in Europe and 
America remains of railroads, docks, and factories ; in Egypt, 
the pyramids; and in Asia grand temples and gigantic pil- 
lars. 

The savage of the temperate latitudes, then, possessed all 
the inherent forces necessary for rapid progress ; his mind 
was already active, and only needed direction; and that came 
from mingling with the Romans and Greeks, both as van- 
quished and victors, As soon as the man of the north had 
assumed the habits of civilized life, and posse ssed fixed habi- 
tations, his active mind impelled him to study the means of 
improving his condition. That which made him, as a 
wandering marauder, the terror of the man of the south, now 
rendered him the energetic tiller of the soil, or the adven- 
turous mariner. He had once been the conqueror of man 5 
he now became the subduer of nature, and his conquests are 
shown in every branch of industry, and have been carried 
to every portion of the habitable globe. 

The active Man is self-reliant ; therefore each individual 
member of society struggled with every other tor precedence. 
No man, consequently, would yield his liberty without a 
powertul necessity ; and then would yield only so far as was 
linperatively demanded, and would struggle to regain what 
he had lost, the moment it was possible to do so. 

The feudal system grew up in Europe from the unsettled 
state of society, but it passed away with a removal of the 
causes which produced it; and the agitation in behalf of 
liberty is continuous, and will only close when man is per- 
mitted to enjoy all the rights to which he is entitled by the 
gift of his Creator. These revolutions are the work of 
centuries; but the tendency of the physical forces is always 
visible, though their operations may be aided or retarded by 
the mental forces. 

Nor was this all which favored the development of an in- 
tellectual civilization. There was little in northern scenery 
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to inspire awe, and comparatively little in the phenomena of 
nature to create terror. Men usually ascribe everything out 
of the usual routine, to the immediate and direct intervention 
of Providenee; if advantageous, to its beneficence; if other- 
wise, toitsanger. There is searcely a year, or even a month, 
but the tropies are visited by calamities, by tornadoes, floods, 
voleanie eruptions, earthquakes, &e., while if temperate la- 
titudes these are almost unknown. The seasons pass merging 
almost imperceptibly each into the succeeding ; and, whether 
the laws are understood or not, man surrounded by such 
routine naturally forms a conception of the attributes of 
Deity, entirely different from that of the inhabitant of the 
tropics. ; 

[t is impossible for a mind that has made any advances 
in knowledge to witness long the continued recurrence of 
a certain elass of events, without attributing their regularity 
to fixed laws, and his attention is immediately directed to 
their nature, and the manner of their operation. Some of 
the sciences, it is true, flourished early in the nations of trop- 
ieal Asia; but they were few, and the investigations were 
confined to those phenomena which were of a regular char- 
acter. When Alexander the Great entered Babylon, he found 
astronomical caleulations dating back as far as 1903 years 
before Christ ; but they only referred to the movements of the 
hea ven ly bodice Ss, W hic h are re adil Vy pe reeived to be pe ‘riodie al, 
and which early attracted the attention of the she ‘pherds, on 
the plains, while watehing their flocks; comets, meteors, 
and the like, were looked upon as exeeptions—as occasional 
ebullitions of Divine anger. 

When onee it is established that one thing is the result 
of fixed laws, the mind naturally enquires if other pheno- 
mena, not so entirely regular, are not also governed by simi- 
lar principles, and not the result of eaprice ; and thus, from 
one point to another, men are led to reason, until they cannot 
other than conclude, that while Mind is the governing power 
of the universe e, it never opers ites save through fixed and im- 
mutable laws. 


Thus it was that the man of the north was the first to 
carry investigations into every departm ‘nt of nature ; to re- 
ject the idea that storms and floods, and voleanoes and eartb- 
quakes, were evidences of Divine wrath; but to aseribe them to 
certain causes, or to a combination of causes, that ever must 
produce like results. His mind was not continually terrified 
by the presence of these convulsions of nature, and he viewed 
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them, as a disinterested party views the quarrels of nations, 
from a philosophical stand-point. 

Another circumstance which is calculated to cherish the 
growth ofan intellectual civilization in the north, whenever fix- 
ed habits have been attained by a people, is the fact that all the 
labor for the year, among agriculturalists, must be performe “d 
within the pe ‘riod of a few months; and hence the inge nuity is 
taxed to the utmost to provide for the long and dreary w inters. 
This is productive of perpetual activity during the summer 
months, when the heat might incline one to relax his exer- 
tions ; while the inclemency of the frigid season will not 
permit him, during that period, to become effeminate, though 
he can perform no physic al labor in the open air. Boreal 
breezes are too inspiring to tolerate indolence ; and half the 
year the man of the north is solely given over to his family, 
and to his thoughts; and while his attachments to those 
around him are less intense than those of the passionate man 
of the tropies, they are more enduring, because regulated by 
reason and a sense of duty. He corrects his child in his 
calmer moments, and for its benefit; while the southerner 
beats his when in a passion, until the sufferer is exhausted, 
and then repents, and as a recompense, allows it a license 
which is at once destructive of all the re spe ct which is due 
the parent. 

The southern man, controlled by his imagination and 
stimulated passions, loves, hates, and acts without reason ; 
the northern man, cold as the atmosphere he breathes, is ever 
moderate, and can smother his resentment. The stiletto is 
an instrument peculiar to heated climates; assassinations 
for revenge are rare in the north; in the south they are a de- 
lightful pastime. 

All schemes for the gradual amelioration of society are of 
northern origin. The southern man can, it is true, be so op- 
pressed as to be aroused to resistance; but, as in all things 
else, his movements are without system ; he acts with a ter- 
lible energy, and visits a fearful retribution upon his oppres- 
sors. The dagger, the guillotine, and the rack are his wea- 
pons ; the innocent and the guilty are alike his victims; but 
possessing no self-control, when his resentment has been 
sated he sits down again, the worshipper and the instrument 
of a tyrant as cruel as the one overthrown. Revolutions in 
the south are more frequent than in the north; but they re- 
sultin the end only in a change of masters, while in the 
north every cony ulsion benefits democrac y and liberty. 
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The long winters of the north are the parents of its me- 
chanics, its inventors, its artists, its literati, and its philoso- 
phers. With time in abundance to devote to thought, with 
a mind energized by the cold winds, with the activity in- 
spired by the demands made upon the ingenuity during the 
summer in order that complete protection against the ef- 
fects of winter might be seeured, and with no opportunity 
to consume the time in frivolous out-door amusements, each 
intellect was engaged in active labor. The mass of men 
devoted their attention to devising plans for their material 
comforts, which they put in execution in the summer 
months, and thus gave rise to material prosperity ; while not 
afew directed their minds to the cultivation of literature, 
art, science, and philosophy ; and thus an intellectual eivili- 
zation was developed, of a character entirely different from 
that which resulted in the south, fram almost purely physi- 
cal agencies ; and which is, we believe, destined to be per- 
manent, and to yet regenerate and intelleetualize society 
within the tropies. If the development of mind is suffiei- 
ently great to enable it to control the forees of nature, by 
counteraeting the deleterious, and stimulating the beneficial 
forces, then we may yet expect the regeneration of the coun- 
tries which were seats of ancient civilization, and may confi- 
dently look to such a reorganization of the social system of 
the people, as will give them, if not their former splendor, 
far more than their former usefulness and solidity. 

But climate and soil are not the only physical influences 
which aid in shaping a primitive civilization, and, of course, 
giving direction to the expanding intellect. The destinies of 

people are often decided by locality ; and between two 
fuinilies of the same race there exists a wide diversity, as 
early as the seeond aud third generations, after a dispersion, 
if their new homes invite different modes of life. 

To almost every pursvit there are certain peculiarities at- 
taching themselves. Where oceupations are varied and the 
people mingle freely these peculiarities are little marked; 
but, as is generally the case, yet nearly all, or a vast majority, 
in oue particular locality, adopt a single pursuif, and these 
will be at once apparent and permanent; and this remark 
obtains greater force where we find a nation with one pre- 
dom nating interest. It can be observed readily even in the 
idiomatic language of a people, which naturally derives phrases 


and illustrations from the technical terms of the dominant oc- 
cupations, and it is still more readily seen in the prevailin 
architecture, tastes, and habits. 
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Commercial cities, manufacturing towns, villages of fisher- 
men, and rural distriets, each possess certain characteristics 
not found in the others; in a word, each have a civilization of 
their own, and while this isin some measure the result of intel- 
lectual development, that received its direction from physical 
causes, from the fact that there were fine harbors, waterfalls, 
schools of fish, or a fertile soil, gave the original direction to 
the pursuits in which men were engaged. 

The more primitive the race at the period of dispersion, 
the more rapidly will this diversity manifest itself, be- 

cause the physical forees lose power as the mental are 
deve loped. The tende ney . intelleet is towards unity 
inend, but variety in means; it possesses the power, when 
developed, to supply deficiencies, which nature can never 
do; therefore, wherever it prevails, the same ultimate end, 
self-elevation, is sought, while it resorts to every conceiv- 
able artifice within the limits of any one particular locality. 

Nevertheless, the constant action of physical causes will 
leave many traces of their effects. This can readily be illus- 
trated in the case of a body put in motion by a single force ; 
if on the way it encounters another coming at an angle, it 
will deviate from a straight line, and the deviation will be in 
proportion to the relative momentum of the two bodies. The 
mental forees are moving in a direct line onwards, while the 
physical are perpetually compelling a deviation from that 
direct course. 

Ilis tory is re ple te with illustrations of the effect of loe ality 

upona people. The inhabitants of all the peninsulas, and those 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, where there were excellent 
harbors, and where the interior produced a liberal supply 
of articles demanded at a distance, were adventurers on the 
sea. The Danes and the Norwegians, on the inlets of the 
North Sea, were pirates from time immemorial, till their 
profession was superseded bv peaceful conimmercée, in which 
they engaged with ardor. The narrow limits which cireum- 
scribed the Dutch, sent them to the seas early, and for a long 
time they held a commercial supremacy. The narrow policy 
of British monarehs for a period kept England a_ purely 
agricultural country ; but centuries have intervened since 
the demands of the people compelled a change, and Great 
sritain, possessing every advantage of locality, and all the 
material for carrying on mauufactories successfully, beeame 
the mistress of the ocean, and the chief of commercial na- 
tions. 

VOL. X.—NO. XIX. } 
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We have an example in our own country. The New 
England States abounded in harbors and watertalls, and hence 
commercial cities and manufacturing towns have sprang up 
in quick succession, though a region whose climate is inhospit- 
able, and whose soil is chiefly barren; and hence the CIV iliza- 
tion of New England is such as follows the pursuits indicated, 
in a word, obtains its direction from its physical surround- 
ings. But the civilization of that section Is preponderatingly 
intellectual, and therefore does not possess peculiarities so 
distinct as would have followed had intellectual culture been 
exclusively the property of the few, as is the case in the 
manufacturing districts of Europe. 

To pursue the subject further would be to extend this 
article to too great a lengtn. Yet the reader will per- 
ceive that but one branch of the subject, the eflect of play sical 
causes, has been touched. The counteraction of the mental 
forces, and how they have affected the destiny ol man, open 
a still wider theme than the one here discussed ; therefore it 
would be impossible to broach the subject in this article. 
We have already shown how certain climates and localities 
are adapted to the development ot the intellectual forces ; 
but these developments introduced a new power into the 
arena, which reacts on nature. Whether it will be able to 
ultimately overcome all the physical causes which operate 
deleteriously upon civilization, is a problem for the distant 
future. 


Art. I11.—Reports of the Supreme Court, and other Public Docu- 
ments, &c. Wasnineton, 1836-1864. 


THe Supreme Court of the United States may well be 
proud of its chief-justices. All of them were eminent, 
and three were distinguished. Jay, doubtless, had less legal 
learning than Marshall or Taney. Coming into public life 
in 1774, at the age of twenty-nine, and being engaged almost 
constantly, from that time up to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, in the most important publie employments at home 
and abroad, he had less opportunity for legal studies and 
pursuits than the others, at the same period of their lives. 
Nevertheless he was unquestionably the most suitable man 
in the country to be the first Chief-Justice. His great abi- 
lities, his calm temper, his love of justice, his immaculate 
purity, and the universal confidence of the country in him— 
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all conspired to designate him as the fittest occupant of that 
high position. Ellsworth, his immediate successor, was an 
able and suitable man for the station; but he filled it at an 
early and comparatively unimportant epoe h, and for a short 
pe riod only. He had no opportunity of gaining any special 
distinction as a judge. 

Next came Marshall, the very impersonation of law and 
logic. He was the best man who could have sueceeded to 
that place. He laid broad and deep the foundations of our 
national legal es he was the early and the greatest ex- 
pounder of the Constitution. During an eventful period of 
thirty-four years, he reared a splendid structure of American 
public law. When Taney succeeded to that fabric, it was 
in a somewhat finished condition. If he only kept good the 
old homestead, he performed a memorable work. If he 
added anything of grace, beauty, or substance to the strue- 
ture, his fame rises all the higher in the scale of greatness. 
No country in any pe riod of the world’s history—not France 
or England in their greatest days—could boast a judicial 
name superior to that of the creat architect of our constitu- 
tional law. No country was ever more fortunate in having 
the mantle of a great chief fall upon a worthy successor. 
Marshall was clear, simple, exaet, acute, comprehensive, 
logical, original, and profound. Taney was, perhaps, second 
to Marshall in some, if not in all, these points; and yet he 
was a great judge and a great man. 

He has now gone where neither praise nor blame can 
reach him; yet he may properly be brought before the tri- 
bunal of public judgment for lis administration of his great 
trust. At the bar, on the presentation of resolutions of con- 
dolence and respect, no rigorous eriticisin of merit or demerit 
is expected. It is true that good taste would recommend 
such treatment ; but custom has established a law of eulogy 
in such cases, from which it is perhaps too late to expect a 
departure. The newspaper press indulges in unstinted lan- 
dation, or unmeasured abuse, according as party prejudice 
leads. Popular judgment must necessarily be somewhat 
divided and somewhat unsound. Professional opinion, 
too, partakes of the popular fever. But a calmer judgment 
and a more thoughtful review are demanded in these pages 
A briet outline of his life, an examination of his public 
career—tree from the taint of polities on either side—and an 
attempt at a critical analysis of his mental constitution, are 
no more than justice to the memory of the great magistrate. 
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Roger B. Taney was a native of Calvert countv, Mary- 
land. He was born March 17th, 1777. His ancestry need 
not be traced; and his life, although an active and illus- 
trious one, affords few incidents of remarkable adventure for 
extensive biography. Ile was educated at Dickinson Col- 
lege, and graduated in 1795. He commenced legal practice 
in his native place in 1799; but in 1801 removed to Fre- 
deric. He was early a member of the lower house of the 
state legislature, and state senator from 1816 to 1822. In 
1822 he removed to Baltimore. He was appointed State 
Attorney-General in 1827, and held the station until March, 
1831, when he was made United States Attorney-General. 
This place he held until September, 1833, when he was 
transferred to the Treasury Department, which he held until 
he was created Chief-Justice, in Mareh, 1836. He died in 
oflice on the 12th October, 1864, at the city of Washington. 

As « lawyer at the bar, Taney was not eloque nt, nor im- 
passioned ; but he was solid, strong, and persuasive. As 
long since as 1825, he was the first lawyer in his state ; and 
the bar of that state was second to none in the country. 
Robert Goodloe Harper and William Pinkney had died, leav- 
ing Taney without a peer. In 1829, William Wirt, after 
twelve years of brilliant service as attorney-general of the 
United States, removed to Baltimore, and became the rival 
of Taney. The contest was a spirited, but a decisive one. 
Wirt was the more polished, eloquent, and scholarly man ; 
but Taney brought the logic of a giant to bear upon the 
beautiful creations of the rhetorical artist. He more than 
sustained himself in the conflict ; he brought out of it a repu- 
tation increased, rather than diminished. 

Among the more prominent men with whom he came in 
contact in professional life, were Winder, Harper, Martin, 
Pinkney, and Wirt. He was equal to any one of them, 
though differing in the leading traits of his mind from each. 
Winder wis a very superior lawyer. Taney was a man of 
more al bility 4 and c ulture than Goodloe H: arpe r. He himse If 
was accustomed to speak of Luther Martin as the ablest of 
the men of lis professional days. The chief-justice was, 
however, so averse to speaking of himself, that he seldom, 
even to his most intimate triends, indulged in reminiscences 
of his earlier life. Pinkney was the superior of Martin in 
elegance, polish, and e loque nee ; also in knowledge of politi- 
cal law ; but in all other respects, the chief-justice always 
spoke of Martin as the abler and more learned man. 
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In the public jurisprudence of the United States there 
has been established a table-land of professional eminence, 
occupied by such men as Pinkney, Martin, Wirt, Mason, 
Webster, not to meution later names of the living. Taney 
is, in some respects, liable to a comparison with them. 
Webster was certainly his superior as an orator and a judi- 
cial advoeate, but it is doubtful whether he could ever have 
been so great a chief-justice. Pinkney was more elaborately 
learned in his profession, and more elegantly cultivated out 
of it. He had some defects which detracted from his merits 
as a lawyer, and which rendered it improbable that he was 
entirely fitted for the highest judicial station. Martin was 
more learned in his profession than Pinkney, but less accom- 
plished out of it. He never had any opportunity for the 
exhibition of judicial ability. But there can be no question 
that he would have succeeded as au judge. Mason was aman 
of the highest order of ability as a jurist ; learned, original, 
acute, and logical ; but the most of his life was spent in local 
tribunals. If the credit which has been generally accorded 
to him is deserved, he only re quire “l the same fields of labor 
to have ranked as the peer of Marshall and Taney. 

It is not a matter of wonder that so able a judge of merit 
as President Jackson should have discovered in the leader of 
the bar of Baltimore a man worthy of public advancement, 
and competent for public service. In June, 1831, he con- 
ferred upon Mr. Taney the best office in the executive de- 
partment of the government for a genuine lawyer, that of 
attorney-general. This post Taney held until Se ptember 
of 1833, when he was transferred to the treasury. He held 
the place of law officer of the government but a little over 
two vears: but it was long enough to establish his fame 
firmly among the ablest lawyers who have adorned that 
place. His connection with the treasury was, at the time, 
made a subject of political attack ; but history has since vin- 
dicated him, and also the great leader with whom he served. 
Taney was through life incapable of doing a dishonest act 
for personal aggrandizement : Jackson was incapable of ask- 
ing such a sacrifice of any man. 

The principal event connected with his administration of 
the treasury, was the removal of the government deposits 
from the United States Bank to the state banks. At this 
time Taney shared with Jackson much of party obloquy. 
At this later day it may be conceded that the act was a 
somewhat high-handed one; still the motive and the con- 
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duct of the secretary are abundantly cleared of all inten- 
tional assumption of illegal power. Ilis right to remove 
the public fands in ease of their manifest peril, exist- 
e|l by virtue of the 16th section of the Charter of the 
United States Bank. Taney, in his official capacity as 
attorney-general, had given to the executive an opinion in 
favor of both the right and the expedieney of a removal. 
When Mr. Duane refused to obey the President’s order, and 
the executive tendered the appointment to Taney, it could not 
be a matter of doubt whether he should accept. It was 
simply a question of duty in assuming the necessary respon- 
sibility connected with his previously expressed official 
opinion. It is due to historical truth to state, that after all 
the fury of party wrath had been poured upon the head of 
the secretary, when his name was subsequently presented 
to the Senate for confirmation in the office of chief-justice, 
John Davis, of Massachusetts, and others voted in his favor, 
on the ground that he was the fittest man that was likely to 
be put in nomination. This sufficiently demonstrated that 
even his enemies had confidence in his personal and official 
inte grity. 

But distinguished as had been the previous eareer of Mr. 
Taney, its crowning epoch began when he became chief- 
justice. Jay and Marshall had preceded him,and made the 
place lustrious. His immediate predecessor had maile it a 
dangerous place to be oc cupied by any man of less than the 
first order of judicial capacity. Chief-Justice Taney, for 
twenty-eight years, kept good the established fame of that 
great tribunal. All in this country felt that a safe, wise, 
learned, and honest chief was at the head of the American 
judiciary. England and the Continent recognised in him a 
worthy suecessor of Marshall, a more than equal associate 
of Story, and a magistrate worthy to rank by the side of the 
Hardwickes, the D’Angessans, and the Mansfields of history. 

The office of chief-justice of the United States is a pecu- 
liar judicial station, and differs materially from that of chiet- 
justice in England. It combines the functions of the chief- 
justice, the chancellor, and the chief-judge in admiralty 
in Great Britain. The office of a chief-justice here is the 
nore important also, not only for the reason that our system 
of government gives rise to most important constitutional 
questions of power between the states and the nation, but from 
the further fact that both state and national governments are 
limited in their powers by precise written constitutions. 
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Marshall derived most of his fame from these great questions, 
and Taney’s best opinions were on this class of topies, 
whereas, in England they have no sneh_ constitutional 
questions, beeause parliament is considered omnipetent. 
The courts there have, therefore, only to administer the com- 
mon law, interpret and apply acts of parliament, interna- 
tional law, and public treaties. 

Our space will not permit us elaborately to dissect 
Taney’s mental constitution ; still less to trace his intelleet 
as displayed i in the many important decisions which are re- 


corded under his name. His mind was comprehensive, 
acute, and logical; not brilliant. imaginative, or impulsive. 
This eminently fitted him for the judicial function. — In 


learning he was highly respectable, but he relied more upon 
himself than his library for correct legal conclusions. His 
patience in listening, his calmness in weighing, his candor, 
care, and independence in deeiding, were the admiration of 
the bar. A serious and hearty love of legal truth, and a 
stern and unflinching devotion to legal justice, were the 
ereat moral characteristics of the man. The highest guar- 
antee of legal justice was aflorded the American people, 
when a great constitutional question was argued in the Su- 
preme Court, and decided by Taney and his associates. 

Great as he was, and strong as he was felt to be, he is 
said to have never been dictatorial or arbitrary with his 
associates, but the youngest man upon the bench was allowed 
the full weight of his opinions. In the conduet of his court 
he was @ pattern of a dignified chief-justice. There was 
ho pert colloquy with the bar, no hasty interruptions or 
rude suggestions. All was calm, det ferential, and judie tal. 
Ile seemed to sit upon that high beneh the very embodiment 
of justice, its even seales severely poised, 

Ile relied on principles, 4 rather than on as lents. He 
vas more of a legal philosopher than a case lawyer. His 
legal common sense was worth more than a library of text- 
books. Ilis services to constitutional, international, com- 
mereial, and patent law will be the admiration of the future 
historian of the Supreme Court, 

The mental constitution of the chief-justice admirably 
fitted him for the judicial office. The itelleetual qualities 
appropriate to judicial greatness, are peculiar. There are 
forensic, oratorical, executive, and judicial greatness, each 
distinct in its attributes. The great judicial character, 
suited to such a position as American chief-justice, must 
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combine integrity, patience, acuteness, logical vigor, firm- 
ness without pride of opinion, comprehensive grasp, and 
accurate learning. A capacity to preside is also highly de- 
sirable, if not absolutely necessary. A nice judicial balance 
of mind is more than all needed. This enables the great 
judge to view both sides, to distinguish and decide impar- 
tiaily, rather than to assume a side and defend it. This last 
is forensic, rather than judicial genius. 

There are certain approved standards of judicial excellence 
by which a great national judge is tested in the popular 
mind; such as great penetration, analysis, comprehension, 
quickness, integrity, impartiality, equanimity, learning. He 
who possesses these in combination, is considered a first-class 
magistrate ; he who lacks some important one, or who lacks 
the combination, must take his place in a second, third, or 
fourth rank. In which must Taney be classed? is a natural 
enquiry. No one will claim that we should give to this en- 
quiry any larger se ope than whether he was a first-class man ; 
or, rather, the first of a second class of men? Taney’s repu- 
tation as a public man, is that of a jurist, rather than a legis- 
lator or statesman. His life was, for the most part, devoted 
to the law, either in its practice or its administration. He 
figures much less in official political life than either Jay or 
Marshall. It is, therefore. with the great jurists of the world 
that he must be compared. 

The materials from which to portray the chief-justice, al- 
though somewhat varied, are uncertain guides. The great 
merit of any description of such a man must consist in its in- 
dividuality ‘and truthfulness. All marked men differ in their 
leading qualities; it is the business of criticism to depict 
those peculiarities. The means of judging him may be 
summed up as con sisting of the books of his recorded opin- 
ions, the testimony of those who prac tised before him, who 
were on familiar terms with him, and who sat by his side. 

The volumes of the re ports of the Supreme ‘Court do not 
aflord an absolute ree ‘ord ot T aney ’s merits, or any ade ‘quate 
conception of the extent of his labors. It was the custom of 
Marshall to draw up most of the more elaborate opinions on 
great constitutional questions. Taney, on the contrary, for 
some reason, exhibited no partiality whatever in that respect. 
There was, however, an unambitious field which he was ac- 
customed to oceupy—that of the opinions upon questions of 
practice. These he almostinvariably drew up. The reason 
vf this is reported to have been that, constituted as the Fed- 
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deral courts were, he considered it of great importance that 
the practice should be uniform, fixed, and correct. The rea- 
sons for his abstinence in drawing up the more elaborate 
opinions upon great questions, have been variously assigned. 
His feeble health, it is said, disabled him for those tedious in- 
vestigations of authority which would be essential in writing 
such opinions. It has also been said, that he was surrounded 
by younger and more ambitious judges, who coveted the im- 
portance that attaches to the writing of opinions, and that, 
to secure his influence with such, he deemed it well to defer 
to their aspirations. Neither of these considerations could 
have much influenced his conduct. Nor is it probable that 
indolence had any connection whatever with it. It is more 
probable that it was either accidental, or else that his natu- 
ral modesty never permitted him for a moment to think of 
the figure he was to make in the volumes of Court Reports 
during his presidency. 

The record of the chief-justice, as exhibited in the deci- 
sious bearing his name in the Reports, must be pronounced 
meagre. His true record consists rather in a series of 
laborious services, from the year 1336 to 1564, in all the 
causes before the Supreme Court. By whomsoever delivered, 
the opinions bear somewhat of the impress of Taney’s mind 
and character. He sat in consultation upon them all, and 
brought to bear upon them the highest order of judicial 
wisdom. Besides this unprinted record, an extended exami- 
nation of his leading opinions in the books is essential to a 
correct estimate of his labors. Our space would not permit 
any detail of this judicial record. A more limited space 
would suffice for a note of the leading constitutional questions 
whi h he decided. But these pages are hardly the proper 
place for such a review. To enter upon any argument in 
support of their soundness would be a matter of supereroga- 
tion; and to attempt any remarks in opposition to their 
soundness, would be bold indeed. 

Did he possess originality? This is that subtle attribute 
of genius which the poet, the artist, the orator, the captain, 
and the statesman are, by some, supposed to inherit from 
nature, by others to achieve by virtue of a fixed purpose and 
laborious life. There is certainly such a quality as judicial 
genius; and originality must censtitute one of its leading at- 
tributes. Intellectual courage, independence, and honesty 
must be its leading moral attributes. 

It cannot be an overestimate of Marshall to declare that 
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no man in this country ever possessed judicial genius superi- 
or to his, or originality more marked and perfect. Taney 
must have been inferior to him in this respect, but still emi- 
nently entitled to a fair reputation for originality. 

There would have been at least a plausible justification 
for Taney’s contenting himself with servilely following the 
judicial oracles of Marshall. A man lacking in independence, 
or in original resources, would have yielded to the tempta- 
tion. But we can discern in no pe riod of his life any traces 
of servility, or undue yielding to his predecessor. He fol- 
lowed in his system, because, by political opinion, he believed 
in it—not because it was Marshall’s. He might have ac- 
quired temporary credit for originality by overturning that 
system, instead of sustaining it ; but it would have been at the 
expense of his country’s interests, and his own permanent 
reputation. 'To hold fast to the true and the just, is a higher 
evidence of originality than is capricious change or hazardous 
novelty. 

It has been previously remarked that the poet is born, and 
the orator made ; and some who had no real appreciation of 
legal mind, have thought that the lawyer depended upon the 
faculty of memory, rather than of reason. In truth, all these, 
the poet, the orator, and the lawyer must be born, not made, 
if they exist at all. The poet must be born with the faculty 
of imagination, the orator with the faculty of persuasion, the 
lawyer with the logieal faculty. 

The bar of Baltimore aptly, and with careful discrim- 
ination, described the mental endowments and moral eleva- 
tion of the chief-justice, when they resolved : 


“To a grasp and comprehensiveness of intellect, which no problem of 
erage nee could embarrass, he united an acuteness and vigor of ana 
lysis, and a broad sagacity in the appreciation and application of principles, 
which rose to the level of genius. Though he had studied his protession 
until its science was ingrained in his mind, he was attracted to that learn- 
ing only which illustrates rig shit; and had a wholesome contempt tor the 
subtleties which prevent — 


Jurisprudence, in its best sense, consists of the prin- 
ciples of natural justice and natural freedom applied to the 
relatiousof men and the affairs ot states. As an artificial 
system of arbitrary rules and technical dogmas, it is a narrow 
study ; aud Burke was beyond cavil no more than just when 
he pronounced that it narrowed and belittled the understand- 
ing. As courts and judges make the law, a magistrate can 
be very respectable without a particle of original thought 
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or any brillianey of intellect. He may draw upon his 
memory, or trust to the conclusions of the digest. Ile may 
administer law for years without advancing it, or even ap- 
plying a principle, in any correct sense of that term. Pre- 
cedents are multiplied until it is almost impossible to say what 
is law, in the conflict of cases. Under such system, he is 
esteemed the greatest lawyer, Who Knows the cases most 
thoroughly. Beyond, and very much elevated above, this 
mere repository of the opinions of others, is that legal 
philosopher, who, thoroughly grounded in principles, relies 
upon the working of a comprehensive understanding, and 
a quick common sense, for their application to the specific 
facts of cases as they are presented. This was the judicial 
distinetion of Taney. 

In so complicated a system as English and American 
jurispradence, there will always be danger that mere legal 
learning will be estimated beyond its intrinsie value. Still 
authority has a value, negative as wellas an affirmative; a 
great judge must know what has been decided or w ritten, in 
order to repudiate and disown, if not to follow and endorse 
it. Neither Taney vor Marshall was a great legal reader ; 
and yet the Vv were learne dl men, in the best sense of that 
term. Judged exclusively by the exteut of their libraries, 
they must be pronounced vastly inferior to such men as 
Cowen, Story, and Campbell. Their learning cousisted 
in a thorough comprehension and accurate know ledge of legal 
principles Their genius consisted in the philosophical up- 
plication of those principles in judicial administration. 

The moral attributes of a clief-justice are of hardly less 
weight in the estimate of great judicial superiority, than Na- 
tive ability and ac qui rements, T Hose esse ntii il qtlal litie Ss are 
independence, honesty, and cour ize. In the time of Jack- 
son, Tane *y hever exhibited a partic le of what can, with any 
correctness of expression, be denominated servility. And 
while upon the beuch, he was servile neither to the execu- 
tive power, nor to the slave power, so called. He held the 
scales of legal and constitutional justice with rigid lip 
tiality. 

Did he lend his great office to — or at any time 
give wily to party what belonged to his country ai nd man- 
kind? The politician, who cau see in the govern ut of his 
country and the constitution of his fathers, but one interest 


and bat one class, will say, “ Yes, he once did ; and that, 
too, at a time when he might have struck a blow that would 
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have resounded through ages for the liberties of this land.” 
To those who think so, no hasty words of ours will alter that 
conviction; but time, which brings all things aright, and 
decides, by a law more reliable than party bias, the motives 
of men, will sufficiently vindicate Chief-Justice Taney’s 
opinion and conduct in the case of Scott. It was a legal, 
and not a political, opinion; and as such only it is to be 
judged. It may have been an erroneous opinion; all we 
care to insist upon is that it was an honest one. 

The fearful events through which we are now passing, 
are breaking up the great deep, and perhaps upheaving the 
foundations of the Constitution itself, so far as slavery is 
concerned, What will be the future opinions of the country 
as to the legal or constitutional basis on which slavery has 
hitherto rested, we need not attempt to predict. They may 
be very different from those now generally received. Or it 
ay appear, as many are now coming to believe, that it 
never had any legal or constitutional basis at all. Nor are 
we disposed to neteetinin any objections to such a con- 
clusion. In any event, this much may be said in neg ner 
of Taney’s opinion in the case of Dred Scott: that he held 
—ouly as did almost everybody else —that slavery had 
somehow or other a constitutional and legal existence in 
this country 5 and that however he may have differed from 
others, or even from the great majority, as to the particular 
legal toundation on which slave ry stood, it has as yet been 
found impossible for any one to suggest any other ground 
that is intrinsically more reasonable or plausible than that 
given by Taney. Those, therefore, who persist in condemning 
that opinion, will probably some time find themselves driven 
to the nee “essity of a lopting, as the only alternative, the idea 
that slavery has no legal existence at all. It certainly cannot 
with reason be suspected of Taney, either that he did not 
know, or was unwilling to put forth, the strongest grounds, 
in support of his conclusion, that the nature of the case ad- 
mitted. If that ground be a weak one, so mueh the better 
for liberty; but Taney could hardly be expected either to 
make, or to announce, so revolutionary a discovery as the 
one we have sugg rested as the only reasonable alternative to 


his own opinion. 

The grounds on which Taney held that persons of African 
descent could have no right under the Constitution, were 
these: that at the time the Constitution was adopted, that 
race was treated as property, and that it was the general senti- 
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ment of that time * that a black man had no rights which a 
white man was bound to respect.” He does not himself, as 
so many have erroneously supposed, justify that sentiment ; 
on the contrary he deplores it. Bait he says that it was, 
nevertheless, a fact ; and he thence coneludes that the Consti- 
tution must be interpreted in conformity with that fact. He 
candidly confesses that the same language as that used in 
the Constitution, would not, if used at this day, authorize any 
inference against the citizenship of the African race. This 
confession does honor to his frankness and courage: and 
the confession itself may one day be worth more than many 
battles for the rights of an oppressed people. Let it be 
treasured for what it is, and what it may yet do, rather than 
coudemned for what it is not. 

Instead of severely censuring Tane y for that opinion, he 
ought rather to be applauded at least for this: that notwith- 
standing his ideas as to the right of property in man, he 
never adopted the Southern theory of state rights, as a 
means of protecting that me rty ; on the contrary, he held 
to the ideas of Jay, Marshall, Story, Kent, and Webster, 
that our national government derived its cane by direet 
grant of the people themselves, as individuals, and that it 
was not a siinple confederacy of sovereign states, each at 
liberty to judge for itself when the compact of union was 
viol: cod. i to withdraw at its pleasure or discretion, or 
even on its own views of necessity. 

His opinion in the Dred Scott case implies, too, that 
slave ry can be i impose TA | only upon a single race, those having 
African blood, and that that race can be enslaved, not 
because the state governments so choose, but porn because, 
as he thinks, the Constitution itself excepts them from its 
protection and benefits. But he holds that all other persons 
are citizens of the United States, and that, as such, they 
cannot be enslaved by the states. Whether his opinion as 
to the African race be correct or not, it is, we repeat, to his 
credit, that he never adopted that absurd theory of states 
rights, which, if true, would authorize a state to enslave 
whomsoever it pleased, black or white, without reference to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Taney’s opinion as to the citize ‘uship of the African race, 
may be erroneous. It is, nevertheless, as a legal opinion, 
and as a whole, far more logical and consistent, and more 
favorable to liberty even, than the dissenting opinion of Mr, 
Justice Curtis, which was so highly lauded at the North, in 
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contrast with Taney’s ; and which was to the effect that it 
was for each state to determine who might, and who might 
not, be a citizen of the United States, within her limits, and 
consequently who might, and who might not, be a slave. 

Neither any quasi political conduct of the late chief- 
justice, nor any political bearings which his judicial 
opinions may have had, ought ever to have brought any 
stigma upon his reputation The time has elapsed when a 
partisan press should overabuse, or the language of eulogy 
should overpraise him. Ife had decided political opinions 
during the whole of his publie life. Ile was a Federalist 
in early life; he was a Jackson Democrat afterwards. He 
was never a states rights Democrat, or a too! of Southern 
publie men. 

Chief-Justice Taney’s rank, as a judicial statesman, is a 
topic demanding some consideration. The mutual depen- 
dence of law and statesmanship, and the reciprocal relation 
of the jurist and statesman, in this country, are quite ob- 
vious. The political and the judicial statesman require a 
different order of faculties. Active executive qualities, a 
nice balanee of the practical and the theoretical, a power of 
adapting himself to men, of judging them and using them, 
are as essential to the political statesman, as are wisdom in 
counsel, fertility in resources, comprehension in plans, and 
originality in projects. To the judicial statesman these are 
less requisite ; and in their place other qualities are indispen- 
sable. Independence, honesty, impartiality, freedom from 
party bias, patriotic purpose, and clear, systematic ideas are 
essential to the character of the latter. 

The relation of the chief-justice of the national court 
to American statesmanship, is intimate. His business, as 
causes come before him, is to fix and settle the relations of 
the states and Federal government, to apply European pub- 
lic law to American institutions, to interpret, test, and try 
the legislation of Congress, and expound the national char- 
ter, SO as to guard the rights of the P ople against congres- 
sional and executive encroachments. 


Several facts must be remembered in any candid estimate 
of Chief-Justice Taney as a judicial statesman. Previous 
to his introduction to this funetion, he had never held 
judicial station, or been much in publie political life. He 
had held publie offices, but they were legal rather than 
political. He had been State and Federal Attorney-General, 
and for a very short time at the head of the fiscal depart- 
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ment ; but he had never been a diplomatist, or a member of 
either branch of Congress. He also came to the bench after 
a constitutional system had been adopted and laid out by 
one of surpassing mental power. Unless a judge were to 
follow with a new and diametrically opposite system, he 
could have no opportunity to win laurels to be compared 
with those already achieved by Marshall. 

The constitutional system of Taney was a reflex of that 
of Marshall. He never, so far as we recollect, differed from 
that magistrate on any important constitutional question that 
actually came before him for oe ation. It is well known, 
however, that before he came to the bench, he differed from 
Marshall as to the constitutionality of the United States 
Bank. And we think he would undoubtedly have adhered 
to his original opinion, had the question ever come before him 
judicially. It is also well known, that the general opinion of 
the country on that much vexed question, has heretolore co- 
incided, and probably does still coincide, with that of Taney, 
rather than with that of Marshall. As that question is one of 
great practical importance, and one, too, that is likely to come 
again before that court, we may be excused for expressing 
eur regret that the country cannot have the benefit of Ta- 
ney’s opinion upon it. Such a cause would probably have 
brought Tane ‘Vv ’s power of argument into more distinet con- 
trast with that of Marsh: ll, than it has been in any cases ac- 
tually adjudicated. 

As a constructive statesman and an expounder of a new 
system of government, Taney must be conceded to have been 
inferior to his great predecessor. But still it may be doubt- 
ed whether, in his day, there could have been found in the 
country one more eminently fitted for his post in this re- 
spect. It is certain that neither Kent nor Story would have 
been his equal; and it is doubtful if Webster would have 
been his superior. Edward Livingston was the only man of 
his party, who could, in point of qualifications for the place, 
have competed with him. Marshall, as a constructive states- 
man and an expounder of a new constitution, has a splendid 
record of opinions, such as MeCulloch and Maryland, Cohens 
and Virginia, Gibbons and Ogden, Webster and the City of 
Charleston, and the case of the Cherokee nation. But Tane vy 
was afforded no op portunity for such a constitutional record. 
This circumstance of itself furnishes no certain criterion of 
his real rank as a judicial statesman. <A judge is not respon- 
sible for the success of his opinions, nor does he make ocea- 
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sions for the expression of them. It is his proper business 
to decide accurately and ably what comes before him. We 
must therefore look beyond this record to determine his real 
standing as a judicial statesman in the circumstances which 
surrounded him. Taney has left on record many elaborate, 
powerfully reasoned, and well written opinions; but he has 
left few, if any , of what would be de signated as shining ones. 
The entire body of his opinions indicate, what we know to 
be the fact, that he was clear, sound, and solid, rather than 
brilliant. How he would have e ompared with Marshall, had 
he been called to decide, and write the opinion of the latter, 
in one of his greatest constitutional questions, may be a mat- 
ter upon which there would be opposite estimates. 

The influence of the chief-justice upon his court was 
most salutary aud useful. It was certainly as great as it 
can ever be said to be desirable that the influence of one 
man should be on any bench. It must be said, however, 
that it was always that safe and healthy influence which 
springs from superior mind, accredited integrity, and consum- 
mate wisdom. His influence upon the jurisprudence of the 
country will be long felt and appreciated. 

The relations of American law to the system of English 
law and English precedents is a question of vast moment, 
and the treatment of this relation gives a test by which a 
chief-justice may fairly be weighed. It is his duty and his 
privilege to administer American, not English law. He may 
servilely follow in the ruts of English precedents; or he 
may rashly throw aside all the wisdom which may have 
been eliminated by centuries of able men. A wiser course 
is carefully to select and adapt to our American system what 
is applicable both in the common law and in the civil sys- 
tem. This Taney cautiously and judiciously did. He ad- 
mired Coke, Hale, and the ancient sages of the common law ; 
but in questions of American rights he never blindly yie ded 
to their antiquated doctrines. He shunned precedents 
founded in English monarchical ideas of prerogative and ar- 
hitrary power, and wisely tempered the doctrines of gov- 
ernment ul rights by those large and more modern doc- 
trines of individual right and natural freedom. 

A judge may be an excellent presiding officer, and an 
elegant, or even profound writer of legal opinions, and yet 
come short of a first-rate magistrate. ‘To be wise on paper is 
one thing ; to be safe, accurate, and wise in private reflection, 
and sagacious in the judicial council, is another quite different. 
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All testimony concurs that it was in the conference that the 


chief-justice shone with especial lustre. Here was the field 
of his special services to the country. These are labors 
which make little dis splay in the Re ‘ports » but their extent 


and value are fully attested by his associate 

The influence of the chief-justice was, in its character, 
conservative of the past, rather than adventurous for the fu- 
ture. Discreet judicial independence is a quality without 
which a great chief- justice of the Supreme Court cannot ex- 
ist. Its absence would cause him to degenerate into a judi- 
cial craven. An indiscreet judie ial independence would have 
a tendency to make him a ji udicial de ‘spot, and a radical disor- 
ganizer. To the q! uality of a safe independence, reasonable 
self-esteem, self-possession, self-will, and self-reliance are es- 
sential. At the period in which Taney came to the Chief- 
Justice’s seat, it was of especial moment to the interests of 
the Republic, that a man equally free from servility and ar- 
rogance should occupy that bench. And in Chief-Justice 
Taney it possessed such a man. 

It is manifest that there are two general extremes, each 
alike unfortunate, if not detrimental to public interests, to 
which such a court of last appeal nay have inclined at an 
effort like his. It might be radically bent on setting aside 
all that had been done by the same, and by other courts, and 
hold null all that Congress might do; or, on the other hand, 
it might pusillanimously bow to the judgments of his prede- 
cessors, and pli: autly confirm whatever pi arty politic S enact- 
ed. It may be regarded as a noticeable fact, that in the last 
sixty years the Supreme Court has never declared more thatr 
one law of Congress unconstitutional. This may have been 
the result of one or another cause. It is no more than jus- 
tice to Taney to declare that, in Marshall’s time, more ques- 
tionable le ‘gislation passed unchallenged by his court, than 
in Taney’s day; and no one has ever intimated that Marshall 
lacked independence. 

The excellence of the chief-justice, as a presiding oflicer 
in the Supreme Court, was of a peculiar quality. It did not 
depend upon majestic mien, or portly frame, or artificial 
grace, or even what is popularly known as judicial dignity. 
The chief was not a Denman or a Maustield in personal ap- 
pearance. He was a plain, feeble, unpretentious old man ; 
but by his love of justice, his devotion to truth, his quiet 
respectful inien, he accomplished what others obtained 
through more showy qualities. The affable and winning na- 
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ture of the man, the calm, equable temper, the uniform im- 
partiality, the docility and equanimity of his manner to all 
who appeare “ul be fore him, are amply attested. These are 
qualities as rare as they are \ valuable. 

With Chief-Justice Marshall the contrast is more direct 
from his suecession to the same office. It has even been 
claimed that the similarity of mental constitution was so 
striking as to have been a marvel. This has not seemed to 
us entirely justified ; they were both patient listeners, calm 
reasoners, and strong comprehensive thinkers. There was 
both similarity and dissimilarity ; the written style of Mar- 
shall was hard, although his periods were well rounded. 
Taney’s was more easy and flowing, yet not rotund. Mar- 
shall never employe “la superfluous word; Tane *y was less 
laboriously concise and precise. But we very much ques- 
tion whether either ever gave much care to mere style, 
beyond perspicuity. directness, and terseness; yet style 
comes from nature, rather than from art, and every man of 
a decided tone of mind, much given to placing his thoughts 
upon paper, will come eventually tohave a style of his own ; 
this was certainly true of M: arshall and Tane y. 

In mental power and natural capacity the *y were both of 
the first order. In quickness, Marshall must have been the 
superior ; in keenness, perhaps, also ; but in comprehension 
it would be hard to make the one the superior of the other. 
The principal means of determining comparative merits in 
such respects would be a life-long intimacy, and familiar per- 
sonal and official relations. With regard to Marshall, few, if 
any, survive, who have had such advantages ; with Taney, 
more. We have it from one of his associates, that his calm- 
ness and quietness in listening to arguments gave little or no 
indication as to how quick or slow he was in appreciating 
a point ; and when it came to the conference, and an appar- 
eutly new view was thrown out, so clear, comprehensive, 
and exhaustive had been his reflection on the cause, that it 
was quite impossible to determine whether the view was in 
reality new to him or not. 

In point of reading, there was probably not so much dif- 
ference between thetwo. It is related that the law library 
of Marshall consisted only of about three hundred volumes, 
and that of Taney is reported to have been somewhat, but 
not much, more extensive. Neitherowed much of his use- 
fuluess or his eminence to books; each had a thorough ap- 
preciation and mastery of those principles which are the foun- 
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tains of natural justice, and which afforded him a fund for 
his aid beyond all that libraries could furnish. 

In speaking of acquirements, it would be unjust to claim 
a very high rank for either Marshall or Taney. In mere 
legal reading, Story was more than the equal of both; but 
in judicial ability and wisdom he was not to be named with 
either. In the case of Taney it has sometimes been said, that 
his physical infirmities did not permit him to enter upon those 
long investigations of mere authority, which he would have 
otherwise undertaken. This may have been a cause, but we 
are satisfied it was not the main cause. The real cause was 
a perfectly accurate appreciation of the true value of what 
passes for authority in the science of jurisprudence. He was 
well grounded in the principles of the science, and beyond 
those principles he had little regard for authority, either 
as embolied in cases, or in elementary treatises. He was 
often heard to declare that he cared little for the eases which 
make such huge masses of law precedents. This had its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages, but the former more than 
counterbalanced the latter. The question whether he lack- 
ed any essential learning for his station, is one that is 
easily answered ; and, so far as we have heard any answer, 
it has been uniform, that his reading was abundant for his 
needs. 

He had some but not many drawbacks upon the standard 
of the highest public character. His opinions are clear, con- 
cise, and well written; but they do not indicate the elegant 
polish of a scholar, or the ripe culture of a man of letters. 
These he neither aspired to nor coveted. They were not 
essential to his place, and he was too busy a man to sa- 
crifice to judicial graces, if he had had the inelination. 
He never was a law reformer, and, so far as we know, 
never said a word in favor of that so much needed work. 
But he certainly was never a bigoted old fogy in the law ; 
and it must be remembered that he was called to fill a place 
which required him to administer and expound the law as he 
found it rather than to remodel or reform it. It is also no 
more than guarded justice to assume, as a fair inference 
from the liberality of some of his opinions, and the progres- 
sive tendencies of some of the views he expressed from the 
beneh, that, had others more especially charged with such 
a work initiated a thorough and searching reform of the 
entire judicial system of the United States, they would have 
found in the chief-justice no unfriendly opposition. He 
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would have demanded, as the only condition, that the reform 
should be real, and the progress reconstructive and not 
merely destructive. If he is not entitled to the epithet of 
a law reformer, he certainly is entitled to be pronounced 
a liberal man. 

Some have gone so far in depreciation of him as to consider 
him only asa man of quite moderate capacity and more mode- 
rate learning advanced to a high place, and, by long continu- 
ance in its routine, beeome accustomed to its studies and 
practice, and therefore enabled respectably to fulfil its 
duties, but never exhibiting legal genius like Marshall, or 
learning like Story, or industry like Shaw. This is certainly 
a criticism so devoid of plausible fairness as to indicate no 
real appreciation of the man, or aequaintance with his labors, 
Others, whose polities tinge all their opinions, derided him, 
while he lived, as the enemy of the Union, the friend of sla- 
very, and the sympathi zer with rebe llion, and hg ladly wel- 
comed his death as a public blessing. Such opinions are not 
entitled to the respect we give to candid judgments by an- 
swerlng them. In his constitutional opinions he was to the 
fullest extent committed against any right of secession or 
nullification, and was, through life, a staunch friend of the 
Union and the Constitution. The only time in which he 
came in contact with the exeeutive government during the 
rebellion was in his opinion in the case of Merryman, which 
he could neither avoid nor hesitate in. It was a case of 
habeus corpus, involving the question of the lawfulness of its 
suspension by the executive. He decided against such a 
right, and ordered the writ to issue; but on the milit: ary au- 
thority refusing to obey it, he calmly delivered his judgme nt 
that such a procee “ling was illegal, but inasmuch as the civil 
power was without authority to enforce law against military 
rule, he ordered a copy of his opinion to be filed on the 
records of the court, to the end that the law might be 
known if not respected. Less he could not have done econ- 
sistently with self-respect ; more he could not do consistently 
with the necessary subordination, in time of war, of the 
judicial to the milit: iry power. 

Iu many respects, and in some particulars, the life of 
Chiel-Justice Tane y Was supremely fortunate. He was desti- 
tute of brilliant parts, yet he « arly succeeded in public and 
professional life, not beyond his deserts, but earlier and 
more persistently than can always be relied upon by the 
most meritorious. It is not enough that a man possesses 
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ability and character to ensure success in life. A certain 
amount of energy, enterprise, and aid from others is quite as 
essential. In Andrew Jackson, Mr. Taney found a man 
q! nick to appree late ability, however unpromising the exte- 
rior, and true to reward those who served him. Taney was 
of great use to Jackson in the two offices he held in the Ca- 
binet ; and Jackson, in turn, furnished Taney the situation 
for which nature exactly fitted him. 

Mr. Taney was never wealthy, although his practice must 
have been as lucrative as that of any one at the Maryland 
bar, excepting, perhaps, Pinkney and Martin; and they 
amassed no fortunes. But Pinkney was extravagant, and 
engaged much in the expensive luxury of diplomatic service 3 
Martin was of dissolute habits. Neither was a good busi- 
ness man in regard to money. Taney was neither of ex- 
pensive tastes nor dissolute habits, and was by no means a 
bad manager in mone Vy matters ; and was active ‘ly engaged at 
the bar up to the age of fifty-nine. We must therefore 
look for the cause of his lack of property in the small reve- 
nues which the most suecessful practice in Maryland in 
those days afforded. It is said that according to his means 
he was very charitable. 

The entire life of the chief-justice, in late years, must 
have been an agreeable one. It was easy, honorable, and 
useful. He was a man of regular habits, abstemious life, and 
domestie character. He was a careful, though not an exten- 
sive, reader of solid literature. In early life he had mastered 
the standard elementary law works ; but paid little attention 
to the numberless brood that compose mode rm elementi ry 
treatises. He had Coke, Littleton, Coke’s Re ‘ports, C omy n’s 
Digest, and such ancient fountains of the common law, by 
heart. This was the result of his early studies and his early 
coutests at the bar. He possessed nothing of the restless 
uneasiness of unsatisfied ambition ; nor was he compelled to 
submit to the embarrassments and distractions of conflicting 
and inharmonious pursuits. He loved the law, and was devo- 
ted W ith singleness of purpose to its studies and its thoughts. 
Neither elegant letters nor distracting polities kept his mind 
divided. He possessed that true ambition whieh is content 
to merit renown, without much solicitude as to seeing it. 
He found his relaxation in the charms of domestic life, and 
agreeable, but never ambitious conversation. His recreation 
he found—not like some great lawyers, in poetry, or like 
others, in mathematics, or others, in literary dissipation—but 
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in the philosophy of the law itself. When in legal prac- 
tice, he had no aspiration for oratory to sustain or to lose ; 
when upon the bench, he had no vain pride to appear any- 
thing greater than he really was. This answer of life to the 
demands of the man’s nature, brought that happy content- 
ment and equanimity which are a fortune to its possessor. 

The life of the chief-justice in term time must have been 
highly agreeable. Having but few books, he relied upon 
reflection and the Law Library for his law. His day’s work 
may be briefly described. He was a reasonably early riser. 
At eleven, he and his associates proceeded to the court- 
room. Listening to arguments until the adjournment, be 
then went to his library, still carrying in his mind the causes 
to which he had listened during the session. While his 
memory was fresh, he would turn to such few dooks as he 
found it desirable to refer to. This was a quick and easy 
work. That accomplished, he would lie down for an hour’s 
sleep. This over, he returned to his labors. It was then, 
when he came to digest the case, and to bring to bear upon 
it his capacious reflective powers, that the genius of the 
chief: justice shone with its highest lustre. He brought to 
bear upon the logic of the enquiry the vast powers of his 
understanding. There was no dallying with the unessential 
and the trifling detail; but he went directly to the main 
point, brushing away with a sturdy independence all besides. 
There was no trial of the issue by the decisions of others, or 
the borrowed reasoning of others. For cases he habitually 
cared but little, and in these supreme hours devoted to reflec- 
tion, he totally eschewed them. There was no approach to 
a part, but a comprehensive appreciation of the whole. 
When this process was completed, an opinion was formed, 
which added something to the stock of human knowledge. 
The subsequent labor of committing the reasoning to paper 
was a quick work. 

The chief-justice had few, if any, of the foibles, pecu- 
liarities, or eccentricities of old age, beyond his habit of in- 
veterate smoking. His immaculate private character and 
unsullied private life are unquestioned in any quarter. The 
bitterest tongue of party malignity never presumed to hint a 
stain upon the private fame of Taney. His friendships were 
firm, and his affections strong. The symmetry, simplicity, 
directness, and intensity of his nature were the topics of 
familiar commendation. His faculty of fixing friends was a 
trait not so much spoken of, but known to his familiar com- 
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panions. He had few, if any, enemies. He had nothing of 
the pride of station; but much of the generosity of great- 
ness, much real kindness of heart. 

The death of the chief justice coming so closely upon 
the departure of other great judges of this country and Eng- 
land, a comparison with some of them is provoked ; but we 
have no space for details. In our country, McLean, Domiell, 

we Gibson, and Shaw have recently passed away. In 

England, Denman, Parke, Campbell, Truro, and Lyndhurst 
have lately gone from the scenes of court to higher scenes 
than any courts have witnessed. If we contrast any of 
them, where shall we seek the superior of Taney? Nay, 
more: if we array beside him the long list of the illus- 
trious dead, where, beyond a Mansfie ld, a Lyndhurst, or 
a Marshall, shall we find an equal? The most distin- 
guished of recent state judges have been Shaw, Gibson, 
and Bronson; of these the latter was incomparably the 
greatest man, although the rank of both the others has been 
conclusively established first-class magistrates. 

Some points of resemblance, and some marks of dissimi- 
larity between Marshall and Taney we have already indi- 
cated. We incline to the opinion that, taking the nature of 
the men, and the character of the services rendered by them 
respectively, it must be the judgment of impartial posterity 
that Marshall was the greater man. But we much question 
whether that must be conceded in comparing the late chief- 
justice with either Mansfield or Lyndhurst. Both were more 
accomplished men, and riper se holars in the mere le arning of 
the law ; but neither could have been his superior as a great 
magistrate. Both Lyndhurst and Mansfield were active po- 
liticians while they were judges. Both were orators and 
literary men. But these things add little in the estimate of 
a great chief-justice. The pure fame of Marshall and Taney 
will endure as long as any record remains of American iusti- 
tutions. 


Art. 1V.—1. Fama Posthumaa la vida y muerte del doctor Frey 

Lope Feliz de Vega-Carpio. Por Montatvan, Madrid, 1817. 

Bibliotheca Hispana Nova. Por Nico.tas Antonio. Madrid, 
1784. 


3. Notice sur Lope de Vega in téte de sa traduction. Par M. La 
BeauMELLE. Paris, 1862. 
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4. Some account of eli ife and Writings of Li ope Felix de Vega- 
Carpio. By ‘Me wry Ricnarp Lorp Hottanp. London, 1860. 


5. Planto funebre en la muerte de Lope Fy lir de Vega-Carpio. 
Por Larramenpit. Madrid, 1635. 


6. History of Spanish Literature By Grorce Ticknor. In three 
vols.; third American edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1863. 


Tue intellectual decay of nations is one of the most in- 
teresting subjects that can engage the attention of the psy- 
chologist, the philosopher, or the statesman; and nowhere 
has it been more strikingly exemplified in modern times than 
in Spain. We do not make this remark in any offensive spirit, 
er with any disposition to disp rage one of the noblest races 
that have shed lustre on E surope by their euterprising spirit, 
their intellectual vigor and activity,and their chivalric bravery. 
No intelligent Spaniard denies that the national intellect is 
not what it once was. Nor is there any sufficient reason why 
he should. As well might he deny that his own physical 
powers have failed at the age of sixty, when it is evident to 
all who know him that he can no longer e the feats 
by which he was distinguished in early life. If le has been 
temperate in his habits, he is in no manner re sponsib! e for 
the loss of his strength, since he has become weak only in 
accordance with the same law of nature which ordains that 
the oak of the forest, though it flourish for ages, will yet one 
day encumber, as a blighted trunk, the earth, which its friend- 
ly branches have so long sheltered. It Spi iin were the only 
nation that has exhibited evidences of decay ina similar 
manner, her people would have some reason to feel sensi- 
tive on the subject ; ; but they can point to the greatest 
nations of all antiquity as e xample s of the operation of the 
same law. For this purpose Greece and Rome would be 
sufficient. 

Nor need they search long for modern exa nples ; they need 
only turn to It: ily, which is no more than the shadow, in intellec- 
tual vigor and activ ity, of what she once was. Indeed, Italy has 
fallen lower in this respect than Spain; but the former has 
been much longer oppressed by the stranger than the latter. 
From the time of Ferdinand and Isabella to the present, 
Spain has had to groan but for a very brief period under any 
foreign yoke, whereas during the same period Tialy has not 
enjoyed entire freedom from foreign oppression for a single 
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year, and does not at the present moment. Had it been 
otherwise we should have wondered much more at the decay 
of Italy than at that of Spain, because great as Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, and Quevedo, undoubtedly were as thinkers, it must 
be admitted that they were inferior to Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, 
and Boceaecio. It may be said that neither Italy nor any 
other country has produe ‘ed a writer superior to Cervautes 
in the same field. In the department of prose fiction, or 
romance, the author of Don Quixote is not only without 
a rival, but absolutely ininutable; he occupies a position 
among novelists quite as high as that vecupied by Hlomer 
among poets ; still, as we have said, the former intelleet of 
Italy surpassed that of Spain; but it was the only national 
intellect that cid surpass it at the time. 

Since the decline of both literature and science in S) pain 
cannot, as we have seen, be attributed to foreign domination 


g iineat 
its cause must be sought elsewhere ; although it is not our 
purpose, just now, to ni ike any such search. What we veggie 
propose <] to ourselves is simply to give a cursory gian at 
the writl cs of Lope de V eva, making such eee as 
may occur to us in passing ou his principal works, and 
ou the peculiarities of his genius, alluding here and there 
to the charaeter of the man, as we find it developed in his pro- 
ductious. But who ean devote his attention to any Spanish 
author of the sixteenth century without contrasting that 
period with the present? Then the Spanish mind was all 
activity and vigor; now it is not only inactive, but dormant. 
A sort of lethargy broods upon it like that of old age. To 
what law is this to be attributed 7 Whatis its cause? Who 
can solve the problem ? 

We kuow that many have attempted its solution, and that, 
if we are to accept their own word, all have entirely succeeded, 
although each has decided much more in accordance with 
his own prejudices than the ey idences afforded by history or 
ethnology. The commonest solution at the present day is to 
say that the Roman Catholic religion has so fettered the na- 
tional intellect as to stunt and enfeeble it. Those who de- 
cide the question thus summarily and easily, think that when 
they have con npare “l Spain with the Pr rotestant ¢ ouutries of 
er rmany, England, and America, any furth>r proof woul l be 
supert fluous. Itis not our business or design to oppose or 
vindieate any sect whatever ; but to discover truth when we 
can, and present it to those who are capable of appreciating 
it. Accordingly, we will give the argument just reterred to, if 
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such it may be called, all the consideration which the most 
zealous of its authors can claim for it. But we would have 
them remember that comparisons of this kind must be gen- 
eral, in order to admit that any important conclusions be drawn 
from them. It is not sufficient to compare Spain with Ger- 
many, England, and America: it should also be compared with 
Denmark, Sweden, and Holland, It this were carefully and 
intelligently done, it would afiord no evidence that religion 
has any thing to do with the phenomenon under consideration. 
Still less evidence would be afforded were Spain compared 
with Franee, Belgium, and Austria. What Protestant 
countries exhibit more intellectual activity, or more intellec- 
tual vigor, than these ? 

Now, if Catholicism does not stunt the French, Bel- 
gian, or Austrian intellect, by what process of logie can 
it be said to stunt the Spanish intellect ? But what 
was the religion of Spain in the golden age of its lite- 
rature? Were not the Spaniards Catholics then as well 
now? Its greatest writers were not only Catholics, but 
ecclesiastics. This is true both of Lope de Vega and Cal- 
derou; and if Cervantes was not an ecclesiastic, he was at 
least a mouk. Nay, the most renowned Spanish authors 
were familiars of the Inquisition. If we make another com- 
parison or two, we shall see still more plainly how absurd it 
is to make the intellectual vigor or activity of a people de- 
pend on their theological opinions. It can hardly be pre- 
tended that either the Greeks or Romans were Protestants ; 
but what Protestant nations have produced more sublime ge- 
niuses? At no time were the Greeks more supersti- 
tious than when Homer wrote; the poet himself was 
not altogether free from that feeling; but that did 
not prevent him from surpassing all others, including 
our Protestant and Puritanical Milton, undoubtedly great and 
sublime us the author of ** Paradise Lost” 1 

Passing over the divine Dante, and the scarcely less divine 
Tasso, Angelo, and Raphael, &c., all of whom were devout 
Catholics, we would ask, Why did not Catholicism stunt the 
intellects of Luther, Calvin, and Melancthon, if it has been the 
cause of stunting the national intellect of Spain? The very 
same logicians who make Catholicism responsible for the de- 
cay of Spanish intellect, regard the founders of our religion 
as the greatest thinkers the modern world has produced, for- 
getting that all had been educated by priests and monks. 
Was not Luther himself a monk? had any Protestant teach- 
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er ever taught him a lesson? and was he anything the less 
vigorous in his intellect, or the less powe rful in his logie on 
this account? Let us hear no more, then, of the silliness 
and fanaticism of pretending to account for the operation of 
a natural law which we do not understand, by seeking to east 
odium on the religion of the large majority of the Christian 
world. Such a course is nothing less foolish than that of the 
ignorant Pagans of the olden times, who used to regard an 
eclipse of the sun or moon, or even the appearance of a 
comet, as a mark of the divine displeasure, and consequently 
as a harbinger of some frightful calamity. 

If any human agency can be said to have hastened the 
decay of Spanish intellect, it was the banishment of the 
Moors ; and polities, or rather ethnological hatred, had much 
more to do with this than religion. In other words, the 
Spaniards hated the Moors much more for the oppression 
they had suffered from them for centuries, than for their faith 
in Mahomet or the Koran. Indeed, this latter was but a 
secondary cause, if a cause at all. Nor is the fact denied by 
the Arabic historians, nearly all of whom bear testimony to 
the constant efforts of the Catholic priests and monks to save 
the Moors from popular violence. 

That the Moors were a highly intellectual people can- 
not be denied They have left evidences of the fact 
in a thousand forms, not only to Spain, but to all Europe. 
No conquerors ever improved the subject race, both phys- 
ically and ment uly, more than they did the people of 
Spi un; for they freely intermarried with all ranks. The po- 
etical literature of Spain is partic ‘ularly indebted to the 
Moors—especially the poetry of love and echiv: alry, which is 
decidedly Arabic in its most beautiful and fascinating char- 
acteristics. Is it easy to understand that a people who 
brought so much intelligenee and thought into Spain, and that 
exercised so powerful an intellectual influence throughout 
Europe for nearly three centuries, could not be expelled or 
exterminated, without serious loss to those with whom their 
best blood had mingled so freely? Alvarez, Martinez, and 
other historians tell us that there was Moorish blood in the 
veins both of Lope de Vega and Cervantes ; and it must be 
admitted that they assign very plausible if not convineing 
reasons for believing the fact. Be this as it may, the decline 


*See articles entitled ‘‘ The Saracenic Civilization in Spain,’’ and ‘* The Po- 
ctical Literature of Spain,’’ in numbers iv. and vi., respectively, of this journal. 
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of Spanish literature commenced very soon after the expulsion 
of the Moors; its golden age had not yet passed at the time 
they were expelled. Thus Cervantes was born in 1549 and 
died in 16:16; Lope de Vega was born in 1562 and died in 
16353; Ercilla was born in 1 33 and died in 1600; Quevedo 
was boru in 1570 and died in 16453 and Calderon was bora in 
1601 and died in 1667. 

These are the writers of the golden age, and they were 
all contemporaries ; all were born betore the expulsion 
of the Moors, which took place in 1609; and there 
have been no writers since their time that have enjoyed 
raga. fanie—not one equal to the least meritorious 
or least famous of them. Sunilar remarks will apply with 
equal force to the scientifie men of mare and those skilled in 
the mechanie arts. Prior to the e xpulsion no country could 
boast of more skilful mechanies, or of more learned scholars. 
There was such a superfluity of the latter that they used to 
inigrate in large numbers to Italy, France, Germany, and 
England, to engage in the profession of teaching. Even 
as e arly as the time of Dante they used to teach the 
Italians the language of their ancesters, and not only as 
private tutors competing with the natives, but as professors 
in their best colleges and universities. 

When the final expulsion took place large numbers of those 
who had contributed most by their intelligence, industry, and 
ski l, to the material pros} ” rity as well as to the Inte Heetui al 
activity of Spain, settled in almost every country in Europe, 
but nowhere more than in Catholie Franee, which affords 
still further evidence that it was the people themselves more 
than their religion that had excited the hatred of the Span- 
iards. Whether Lope de Vega had Moorish blood in him or 
not, certain it is that the wonderful fecundity of his genius 
was much more characteristic of the Asiatic than of the 
Kuropean mind. Nor is this the only resemblauee which his 
productions bore to those of the principal writers of Arabia, 
us we could show even in this brief paper, did we not think it 
more satisfactory, if not more interesting to the reader, to 
coufine ourselves, onthe present occasion, to the consideration 
of his writings as such, and of the relation which they bear 
to his edueation and character. ‘ 

We have already seen that he was born about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, his birth-place being Madrid, whither 
his parents had come a short time previously from De Vega 
in the picturesque valley of Corriedo. — All ‘his biogr: iphers 
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tell us that he displayed extraordinary faculties even in his 
infancy. Montalvan informs us that he read Latin as well as 
Spanish when only five years old, and that as he did not yet 
know how to write, he dictated verses to his comrades, who 
liked them so well that they purchased them from him with 
pieces of sweet cake and such other dainties as elildren ret 
from their nurses. Doubtless this is an exaggeration; but 
that he was able to write very agreeable verses at the age 
of ten is beyond question. 

It does not appear that his father had any patrimony 5 : for we 
find that having died when Li ope was quite young, the fi amily 
became so much im Ipove ‘rished as to be obliged to se pen ate. 
Fortunately for the future author, he was taken iu hands by 
his uncle, Don Miguel de Carpio, who took every pains to 
have him thoroughly educated. He was no more than twelve 
years old when he sent him to the Linperial College at Madrid ; 
nor did any student of that famous institution avail himself 
more eagerly of the advantages it offered than young Lope. 
Being somewhat eccentric, oreo he soon crew tired of 
the monotony of a college, and resolved to take a tour through 
the country in search of adventures, in company with a com- 
panion ; bat intended to return to his studies as soon as he 
had gratified himself in this respect. After a a con- 
siderable distance, without any very definite object, the two 
truants thought it best to return home. With as view, they 
went into a broker’s office to change a few doubloons and get 
what ready money they ‘could for a gold chain belonging to 
Lope, but he had them arrested as robbers. The magistrate 
before whom they were brought was satisfied on examination 
that they were not dishonest but foolish, and accordingly sent a 
constable with them to Madrid to deliver them up to their 
friends. 

It would seem that Lope was not forgiven by his uncle for 
running away from college as he did; for, although only a 
little over fourteen years old, he entered the army and served 
against the Portuguese at Terceira, in 1577. It is not 
known how long he remained in the army, probably not 
more than a year, for at the beginning of 1579, we find 
him attached to the Bishop of Avilla, who, seeing tiiat he 
possessed undoubted genius, had the generosity to send 
him to the University of Alcala to finish his edueation. In 
a short time he got the degree of bachelor, and was about to be 
ordained as a priest, When it was found that he had tallen in 
love, in the most literal sense of that term. This got him into 
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disgrace both with the bishop and the faculty of the college, 
and he set out once more in search of adventures. 

He wrote a sort of dramatic romance at this time, 
entitled Dorothea, in which he figures himself under the 
name of Fernando. Montalvan would have the world 
believe that most of the scenes in which he appears 
himself are fictitious; but even he does not deny that 
there is a good deal in the piece which nay be re- 
garded as a faithful representation of what the young poet’s 
life really was at that time. In speaking of this piece, Mr. 
Ticknor observes that the scene between the hero and Doro- 
thea, in the first act, the account of his weeping behind the 
door with Marfisa on the day she was to be married to an- 
other, and most of the narrative parts in the fourth act have 
au air of reality about them that hardly permits us to doubt 
they were true. Taken together, however, they did him 
little credit as ayoung man of honor and a cavalier. In a 
note to the same passage, we are referred to the first act and 
sixth scene, in which Fernando (Lope), “ having coolly made 
up his mind to abandon Marfisa, goes to her and pretends he 
has killed one man, and wounded another, in a street brawl, 
obtaining by this base falsehood the unhappy creature’s 
jewels, which he needed to pay his expenses, and which she 
gave him out of her overflowing affection.’’* 

After wandering about for some months, he came to 
Madrid, where he was kindly received by the young Duke of 
Alva, grandson of the celebrated favorite of Phillip IL, but 
confounded with that personage by many of his biographers. 
At the suggestion of the duke, who wished to figure in a 
book, in the disguise of a shepherd, he wrote his Arcadia, 
a pastoral romance, interspersed with verses, on the plan of 
the Diana of Montemayor and the Galatea of Cervantes. 
Never was mortal praised more highly than is the author’s 
patron, or rather the grandfather of his patron, in this pas- 
toral. The principal panegyric is put in the mouth of the 
magician, Dardanio, one of the personages in the Arcadia. 
The magician is exhibiting certain statues in his 
cavern, and describing prophetically what they  repre- 
sent. His language shows that even at this early 
period of his literary career, the author had made himself 
well acquainted with the best Greek and Roman models. 
* This last,” says Dardanio, “ whose grey head is adorned by 


© History of Spanish Lit., vol. ii., p. 155. 
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the ever verdant leaves of the ungrateful Daphne, merited by 
so many victories, is the immortal soldier, Don Fernando de 
Toledo Duke of Alva, so justly worthy of that fame which 
you behold lifting herself to heaven from the plumes.-of the 
helmet, with the trump of g jd, through which she will for- 
ever proclaim his exploits, and spread his name from Spanish 
Tagus to the African Mutazend, and from the Neapolitan 
Sabeto to the French Garonne. This will be Pompilius in 
religion, Radamantlius in serenity, Belisarius in his guerdon, 
Anaxagoras in his constancy, Epaminondas in magna- 
nimity, Themistocles in his love of country, Pirian- 
der in wedlock, Pompouius in veracity, Alexander Severus in 
justice, Attilius (Regulus) in fidelity, Cato in modesty, and 
finally, Timotheus in the felicity which attended all his 
wars.”’ 

Exaggerated as this praise is, we have no reason to 
believe that the author did not believe it to be substantially 
true. Be this as it may, it is certain that he was much at- 
tached to the young duke, who, besides being his best friend, 
had the additional ree»mmendation to him of having a taste 
for literature.* The peop le of Holland speak of the 
Duke of Alva to this day as a mouster worthy only of ever- 
lasting infamy. Nor does he bear any better character either 
in English or German history. Southey spe aks of him as 
‘one whose stern and inexor: ib le nature made him e api able of 
cruelties to which he was instigated oy a mistaken sense of 
duty.” He does not forget to add, however, that in his own 
country (Spain) ‘ he is saipicr- gcse only for his great quali- 
ties, his signal services, and his redeeming virtues.” This 
shows that after all I Lope did no violence to the truth of his- 
tor) V; since no author is obliged to be a iided by the histo- 
riaus of other countries in estimating the character of his fel- 
low-countrymen, especially when those historians are evi- 
dently h stile towards him. It was natural enough that 
Lope should entertain a high opinion of one whose generous 
patronage enabled him to marry a lady of high rank whom he 
tenderly loved. He had been m: irried, however, but a short 
time to Dona Isabel Diaz, when his happiness was rudely 
interrupted. It seems that as early as the time of De Vega 
there were critics in Spain who possessed both the ability 
and the manliness to expose bad taste. Our author was 


Mr. Ticknor tells us that if he does not mistake, tl 
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duke’s in the Cancionero General of 1575, History of Sp. Lit., vol. il, p. 150. 
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so severely criticised that he felt bound to avenge himself 
by writing an elaborate satire in verse on the critic. The 
latter in turn resolved to have revenge ; he challenged the 
satirist, who was as skilful with the sword as he was with 
the pen, and the result was that the critic was severely if 
not mortally wounded, so that Lope had to leave Mi ulrid 
once more. 

His place of exile was Valencia, which in a literary point of 
view ranked next to the capital. Tere he had to remain for 
three years separated from his wife; on his return to Madrid she 
welcomed him with every mark of aflection, a feeling fully 
rec proc: ated by him ; but she died in a few months, leaving him 
sincerely dise onsolate at least for a month ortwo; although 
some of his biographers tell us that during most of the time of 
his absenee he was corresponding with auother lady; and that 
his grief was caused not so much by the death of his witeas by 
the rejection of his suit by hisnew mistress.* In the absence 
of any other e vidence, the ee logue, in which his wile’s death 
was lamented, would seem to exculpate him from any such 
charge, especially as he was so anxious to have it well done 
that he employed another poet, who was also a personal 
friend, to assist him. Thus Lope laments as the widowed 
husband, speaking throughout of his own character, but 
under an assumed name, Pedro de Medina Medinilla, speak- 
ing in terms equally tender and passionate as a syinpathizing 
friend. It is almost needless to add that this is a singular 
production 5 but it does not possess the less merit on this 
account. The two ditlerent sty les are easily detected by the 
decided supe riority of that of Lope, who is nowhe ‘re more feli- 
citous in the expression of strong aud natural passion than in 
several passages of this strange performance. 

But before proceeding any further with our re- 
marks on the incidents of the poet’s life, we think it 
best, if only to justify our impressions, to give a few 
specimens of his principal productions. These will serve 
to relieve the tedium of a sketch which must necessarily be 
dry ; in other words, they will encourage the reader to accom- 
pany us In our examination, by enabling him to form an opin- 
ion of his own as he proceeds of the first work of importance 
that emanated from De Vega, although it may also be said to 


‘Moins d'un an aprés son retour,’” says M. E. Regnard, ‘ i! perdit sa fem 


m Ce malheur, ou plutot le chagrin d’avoir vu ses veeux rejétés par une autre 


dame qu'il a célebrée sous le nom de Filis, enfin le besoin de distraction le 
ramenerent au service.’ 
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contain more faults than any other—the Arcadia, already 
alluded to. The plot is artificial ; the fable is improbable, 
much too long, and possesses but little interest The manners 
of the principal characters could scarcely be said to be those of 
any class at any age ; much less could they be true or natural 
as applied to shepherds and shepherdesses. But after due 
allowance has been made for these defects, no one can fail to 
admire its graphic and picturesque descriptions and sparkling 
dialogues, everywhere interspersed as they are with veritable 
lyrical gems. Nothing could be more meagre than the fable. 
We need therefore vcecupy but little space in explaining 
it. 

Anfriso, a young shepherd, of such noble extraction 
and soaring ambition that he regards Jupiter as his 
grandfather, loves Belisarda and is beloved by her in 
return; but the parents of the lady oppose the match, 
because they prefer to have her married to Salcio, who 
was “as rich as he was ignorant, as presumptuous 
as he was rich, as bold as he was unpolished, and as 
fortunate as he was unworthy.” But the rich man had 
more friends than his poor rival. Accordingly, Anfriso’s 
parents were earnestly advised to send him with his flocks to a 
distant pasture ; nor did the 'y fail to comply with suggestions 
which seemed so much for their good. But it so happened 
that the lady’s father had occasion to go to the same place, 
taking his daughter with him. This afforded the lovers an 
opportunity of meeting once more ; but scandalous tongues 
were soon so busy with the subject that Belisarda had to re- 
quest him to absent himself for awhile. He complies as a 
matter of course, diseards the habit of the shepherd for the 
present, and sets out for Italy. Here he betakes himself to 
the mountains, where he loses his way at night, and in seek- 
ing to regain it happens to enter the cavern of the magician, 
Dardanio, the personage to whom we have already alluded, 
and who received him not as a stranger, but as an old friend, 
telling him that he was ready to gratify him in anything he 
wished for, however impossible it might seen to args 
mortals. He might have wished to have Belisarda at once 
for his wife; but that might have spoiled the story. pein 4 
ingly, he is content for the present with merely wishing to 
see her. 

The magician made no delay, but immediately raised 
a spirit, who took them up in a whirlwind to a point 
where they had a bird’s eye \ iew of Kurope, Asia, and Africa, 
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and then set them down together on Mount Cyllene. The 
magician is now obliged to travel without his friend the 
spirit, who, however, delegates to him sufficient of his power 
for all necessary purposes. The course he adopts is to meta- 
morphose himself into a mule and take Anfriso on his back in 
the form of an old woodman. In this disguise they approach 
Belisarda, whom they find driving a flock of ducks. As she 
is frequently found at this work instead of attending sheep, 
the poet has been censured by many critics for his want of 
fidelity to nature and custom. There is no doubt that he 
often errs glaringly in these respects ; but he is guilty of no 
error in the present instance, for all who know anything of 
pastoral life, especially in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
are aware that there was seareely any shepherdess—nor is 
there at the present day—without a flock of ducks or geese. 
But the worst of it was that Belisarda was not alone with 
the ducks. The magician and Anfriso came near enough to 
see her in conversation with Olympio, one of her numerous 
admirers. They are not near enough to hear all that passes 
but they learn that the shepherd is not sanguine caenale 
to hope to win her affections. His only request is that she 
will give him a black riband in exchange for a carved spoon. 
In an evil hour she consents. Anfriso would have her put to 
death instantly for this, having no doubt of her perfidy ; but in- 
stead of granting his wish, the magician carries him back to the 
Apennines in a whirlwind as fast as they came, and then 
disappears, leaving him to shift for himself as best he can, 
without making any attempt to explain the conduct of 
selisarda, or to relieve his mind from the jealousy which it 
occasioned. 

On reaching the sea shore after many wanderings, he 
meets with a friend who has letters for him from his 
parents. He returns home with all possible speed, and his 
first care is to pay court to Anarda, in order to be avenged of 
Belisarda, by making her jealous. ‘17 ‘he lady, conscious of not 
having deserved this, imitates her lover’s ex: unple, and affeets 
to favor Oly mpio in his presence. Both are quite successful 
in their attempts, and consequently as miserable as they can 
be. Belisarda is rendered so desperate in a few days by her 
jealousy that she marries Saleio. She meets Anfriso soon 
after, an explanation takes place, but it is too late. Anfriso 
had already applied for relief to the sage Polinesta, famous 
for curing the most desperate cases of love, who tells him that 
he must strip himself of whatever be had worn till that time, 
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put on fresh garments, bathe in various waters, and rid him- 
self with various perfumes of the odor of his old imaginations. 
All this being done, he must visit the temple of the liberal 
arts, where alone a complete and permanent cure can be 
effected. With this view, Lady Grammar receives him into her 
saloon, and reads him a poem on the art over which she pre- 
sides. Rhetoric, Logie, Geometry, Arithmetic, &c., do the 
same. Astrology eutertains him with a sonnet, Musie with a 
song to her viol, and Poetry sings her own praises te the 
harp. Nor is all this sufficient ; in order that there be no danger 
of relapse, her patient must mount the great hill and arrive at 
the Temple ot Desengaumo, a goddess nowhere known out of 
Spain, but whose attributes are nearly identical with those 
of the Athenian Minerva. 

We have thus given the network in full, though as briefly 
as possible, not because it is particularly interesting in itself, 
but because it gives a better general idea of the plots of 
the author than any other piece he has written. It may 
well seem diffienlt, indeed, to expect much that is agreeable 
or meritorious from so incongruous a mixture. This was our 
impression on reading the argument prefixed to the Arcadia ; 
but it was very soon removed by the perusal of the poem 
itself. In short, we think that none can read it with any de- 
gree of care without agreeing with Southey, that “ although 
the meagreness of its fable might make it appear insipid and 
tedious to a hasty, an idle, or a presumptuous critic, he who 
should be in a state of m ind and knowledge to appreciate it 
fairly, let him open the volume where he might, would feel 
himself engaged with no ordinary writer, and would not 
readily ‘oe it down from weariness.” 

What is most difficult, if not impossible, is to find in a 
work of so much variety a passage that can be regarded as 
a fair specimen of its character as a whole—a difficulty 
which is greatly increased in a translation ; for it too often 
hap pens that it is the best passages that are worst rendered, 
and vice versa. This is particularly true of the Arcadia, in 
which those effusions which have been the delight of 
Spaniards for nearly three centuries are utterly untranslat- 
able. For this reason we will choose a passage which is 
remarkable more for its train of thought than for the merit 
of the poetry. The following verses are put into the 
mouth of one who in youth had loved not “ wisely but too 
well :” 
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I 
‘*In the green season of my flowering years, 
I liv'd, O Love! a captive in thy chains! 
Sung of deluded hopes and idle fears, 
And wept thy follies in my wisest strains : 
Sad sport of time when under thy control, 
So wild was grown my wit, so blind my soul. 
i. 
** But from the yoke which once my courage tam’d, 
I, undeceived, at length have slipp'’d my head, 
And in that sun, whose rays my soul enflam’d, 
What scraps I rescued at my ease I spread 
So shall LT altars to Lndifference raise, 
And chant without alarm returning freedom’s praise. 
Ill. 
‘So on their chains the ransom’d captives dwell ; 
So carols one who, cured, relates his wound ; 
So slaves of masters. troops of battle tell, 
As I my cheerful liberty resound 
Freed, sea and burning fire, from thy control, 
Prison, wound, war, and tyrant of my soul. 
iv. 
‘* Remain, then, faithless friend, thy arts to try 
On such as court alternate joy and pain ; 
For me, I dare her very eves defy, 
I scorn the amorous snare, the pleasing chain, 
That held enthrall'’d my cheated heart so long, 
And charm’d my erring soul, unconscious of its wrong.”’ 


Whether it was the hardness of Phillis’s heart or the death 
of his wife that affected him most, certain it is that he as- 
sured all his friends that he eould find no consolation either 
at Madrid or Valene’a. Just then Phillip IL. was preparing 
the famous expedition (Armada) which was to have over- 
thrown the, power of Elizabeth, and made England an ap- 
pendage to the Spanish crown. Ile tells us himself, that 
some six months after the death of his wife. finding that his 
mistress refused to smile apon him, he shouldered his musket, 
aud, followed by his friend Condé, the faithful companion of 
his exile at Valencia, embarked at Lisbon on the Armada, 
where he used the verses he had written to Phillis as wad- 
ding for his fusee.* 

Some of his biographers think that he was not so ungallant 
as he represents himself, and there seems to be some tounda- 
tion for that opinion, for what he says most positively on 
the subject in one sonnet or ode, he as positively coutradicts 
in another. Thus, for example, in writing to Belisa (his 
wile) he says, ** Let Heaven condemn me to eternal woe, if ] 


© ** Volando en lacos del canon violento, 
Los pay les de Fiiis por el viento.”’ 
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do not detest Phillis and adore thee.” In several ballads 
to Phillis, written about the same time, he calls her his 
“only love,” “the only one of thy sex that has charge 
of my heart.” In three of these ballads the endearing 
words, “ Amada pastora mia,” oceur in every stanza. 

The fate of the Armada is too well known to render 
it necessary that we should say anything on the subject 
in this paper ; suffice it to remark that the poet barely 
escaped with his lite. Among the severe trials to whie h 
he was subjected while at sea, was that of seeing his brother, 
who was lieutenant of the same vessel in which he served 
himself, die in his arms. After the destruction of nearly 
the whole fleet, he finally sueceeded in landing at Cadiz, and 
reached Madrid in 1590. It seems almost incredible, that, 
notwithstanding all he suffered in that disastrous expedition, 
he was able to compose his mind so far as to write the greater 
part of his “ Hermosura de Angelica,” while exposed to the 
combined attacks of the British fleet and the storiais which 
raged nearly all the time he was at sea. Yet it was one of 
his happiest efforts. 

As the title implies, the whole story turns on the beauty 

Angelica. Without attempting so fruitless a task as to 
analyze a poem which is composed of fragments but loosely 
put together, we will remark briefly, in passing, that a cer- 
tain King ot Seville, who dies for grief after his wife has 
died of the same passion on marrying him, bequeathed his 
rt to that person, whether man or woman, who shall 
be pronounce «| by seven roy: al judge Ss supe rior to eve ry other 
candidate in personal charms. Claimants of both sexes came 
from all parts of the world, many of them not only devoid of 
all pretensions to be uty, but decid “ly re pulsive from their 
de ‘formity. But the author makes skilful use of this v anity 
by deseribing the different candidates, and contrasting them 
with each other; and then giving his opinions of the royal 
judges appointed to decide the question. Thus. Nereyden, 
Queen of Media, was so ugly as to frighten all children who 
saw her; but her appearance euables the poet to introduce 
the heroine at atime when her beauty will produce the 
greatest effect : 

** Phantom of Lethe, wherefore art thou seen, 
An inky spot upon this tablet white, 
And all unwelcome as the birds obscene, 
Who to the feast of Phineus took their flight ? 
hinkest thou the foulest shall be named for queen, 
Or hast thy mirror thus deceived thy sight? 


From Cytherea’s temple haste away, 
Nor with thy presence mar her holiday ! 
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** Yet thou art welcome here, as is the cloud 

That gathers in the east before the day, 

And with its tempering mantle serves to shroud 
The orb of fire, which slowly wins its way ; 

So art thou welcome here, where else the crowd 
Too suddenly had felt the dazzling ray, 

When that Cathayan day-star on the sight, 

Arose in all the lustre of her light.’’* 


This is much better than the description of the heroine 
which follows it, because the latter is too minute, too cold, 
and too much unlike nature; although the author himself 
regarded it as not only the best passage in the whole poem, 
but the best he ever wrote. On the contrary, he thought 
his description of Medora nothing more than a common- 
place transition one, which serves, from its comparative in- 
anity, to set off another in which he had reason to feel some 
interest, but it is vastly superior to the description which it 
was intended to embellish : 

‘And with her he, at whose success and joy 
The jealous world such ills had suffer’d, came, 
Now king, whom late as slave did kings employ, 


The young Medora, happy envied name ! 
Scarce twenty years had seen the lovely boy, 
As ringlet locks and yellow down proclaim ; 
Fair was his height, and grave to gazers seemed 
Those eyes which where they turned with love and softness 
beamed. 


‘ Tender was he, and of a gentler kind, 
A softer frame than haply knighthood needs ; 
To pity apt, to music much inclin’d, 
In language haughty, somewhat meek in deeds ; 
Dainty in dress, and of accomplish’d mind, 
A wit that kindles and a tongue that leads ; 
Gay, noble, kind, and generous to the sight, 
On foot a gallant youth, on horse an airy knight.’’f 


The judges give their opinions in turn, according to 


* ** A donde vas fantasma del Letheo, Mas bien sera que vayas como niebla 
Mancha de escura tinta en blancoraso? | Para que venga el sol con dulce salva 
Harpia entre las mesas de Fineo, Por cuya sombra y frigida tiniebla 
Aragne entre las musas del Parnaso ? Qual suele por la noche rompa el alva 


Piensas que el premio se concede al feo? Que ya de resplandores cerea y puebla, 
Hante enganado o el espejo a caso ? Y de tus nubes nos defienda y salva 
Sal del templo de Venus, y no acuerdes | La estrella de la Reyna del Cartharya 
Que se apaguen en ti sus hachas verdes. | Que deshara tu sombra con so rayo."’ 


+** Entré con cllaaquel que tantos danos } Tierno en extremo, y algo afeminado, 
Cansé en el mundo por sudicha y gozo, | Mas de lo que merece un caballero, 


Aquel esclavo, rey de mil estranos, Gran Horador, y musico extremado, 
Aquel dichoso y envidiado mozo ; Humilde en obras, y en palabras fiero ; 
Era Medoro un mozo de veinte anos, Guardado en ambar, siempre regalado, 
Ensortijado el pelo, y rubio el bozo, Sutil, discreto, vario, lisongero, 


De u ediana estatura, y de ojos graves, | Noble, apacible, alegre generoso, 
Graves mirados, y en mirar suaves. A pie gallardo, y 4 caballo ayroso.’’ 
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their own notions of beauty. That in which this is done, is 
undoubtedly the most humorous part of the poem, if not the 
most poetical. The following passage, though rather brief, 
will serve as a specimen : 
‘*One grave old judge affirm’d it was their plac 
The unerring laws of beauty to define, 


And if the form accorded with the face, 
As scu!ptors try their work by rule and line, 


And as from right proportion nitural grace 

Is the result, he therefore must opine 
Concerning Thisbe'’s cliim, that th y should see 
If all were due scale and just degree. 


« Another sage one thought the counsel sound, 

Fer beauty is the symmetry of parts, 

And in this symmetry when all are bound 
‘There is the magnet which attracts all hearts ; 

The separate charm which then in each is found, 
Harmonious union to the whole imparts, 

And Beauty theretore bears, when these agree, 

The names of concord and of harmony.’’* 


As might be expected in such a case, no two of the 
judar 8S agree in their definitions of beauty. Alter they have 
wearied themselves not alittle, wrangling with each other as 
to who the candidate is that is entitled to the bequest, one 
of the spectators is made to address them, but at respectful 
distance, ina strain the loveliness and spirit of which may 
be inferred from the following lines: 

‘*O dotards, through your spectacles who pry, 
And ask the measure of a love ly face : 
Measure the influence of a woman’s eye ; 
And you may then, | ween, compute the space 
That intervenes between the earth and sky.’’f 

On his return from Madrid after the failure of the Armada, 
he became secretary first to the Marquis of Malpica, and 
subsequently to the Marquis of Sarico, afterwards known as 
Count de Lemos; while in the service of the latter noble- 


©** Tal viejo dize que mirar importa Otro le aprueva, y dize que consiste 

Si ygual el cuerpo con el rostro sea, En una union de miembros la hermosura 
Qual sucle escultor que el leno corta Y que si ygual quneste al otro assiste, 
Y por medidas justas le tentea, Entonces es perfeta la figura ; 

Que en la materia alarga, quita, acorta, Y que de esta unidad se adorna y viste 
J'ara que salga lo que fue la ydea, Del cuerpo Ja acabada compostura ; 
Que la beldad de Tisbe sin medida Y que por esso la beldad tenia 


Con arte quieren que se juzgue, y mida. El nombre de concordia y armonica.” 


+ ** Ocaducos juezes con antojos, 
Quereis medir un rostro, un tierno pecho, 
Medid et ayre de unos bellos ojos, 
Y me direys del cielo al suelo el tre ho.”’ 


Canto Il. ff. 30 
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man, in 1597, when he had reached his thirty-fifth year, 
he married Dona Juana de Guardio. Soon after he resigned 
his position in the household of the marquis, and hencetorth 
he devoted himself exclusively to literature for a livelihood. 
We are told that he lived very happily for two or three 
years after his second marriage ; and the fact wou'd seem to 
be confirmed by his poetical epistles, in several of which he 
alludes to it. Some of his biographers are so ill-natured, 
however, as to allege that if he was really happy at this pe- 
riod, it was not his wife that made him so; and it must be 
admitted that the charge is but too well founded. He had 
two children by his second wife: Charles, who died at seven 
years old; and Feliciana, who was born soon after, but whose 
mother did not survive her birth. All agree that he was 
much grieved at the death of his wife and son; but several 
add that his illegitimate daughter Marcela was born some 
weeks before Feliciana. We are further informed that he 
loved the former much more than the latter; nay, more 
than any other child, male or female, he ever had. She was 
the daughter of Dona Maria de Luxan, a lady remarkable 
both for her beauty and accomplishments ; and who had 
made herself not less remarkable by her romantic attachment 
to the author of the Arcadia. By this lady he had also a 
son named Lope; but after the birth of the latter no more is 
heard of her. It is otherwise, however, both with her son 
and daughter. The former had the honor, when ouly four- 
teen years old, of taking part in the poetical ovation given in 
honor of St. Isadore, reading a poem on that occasion which 
elicited much applause. He preferred the profession of arms 
to that of literature, however, and was killed in a naval en- 
gagement with the Dutch and Turks, about a year after. 
To his illegitimate daughter, Marcela, he dedicated his El 
Remedio de la Desdicha, i in 1620, ** with extraordinary expres- 
sions of admiration and affection,” begging her, in his pretace, 
to correct and read it, and praying that she may be happy in 
spite of the pertec ‘tions which render earthly hi appiness al- 
most impossible to her. The course which she subse ‘que ntly 
pursued shows that he was right in regarding her as having 
ny appreciation for the pleasures which the world can afford ; 
for in one year after, we find ber taking the veil and becoming 
a nun, when such were her beauty and accoin plishin ‘ts, 
and so much was she esteemed for her many virtues, that she 
could have married into one of the most respectable fainilies 
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in Madrid. Her father poured forth his grief ina beautiful ode; 
he also found consolation in the great splendor that marked 
her retirement from the world; the king attending the cere- 
mony in person, accompanied by the Duke de Sessa and 
other illustrious personages, all of whom were the personal 
friends and admirers of Lope. It is but justice to Marcela 
to say, that far from desiring any such display, she permitted 
it only in compliance with the earnest aud repeated entrea- 
ties of her father, for whom she had the greatest admiration 
and affection. Even in her convent life she never forgot him. 
There is something peculiarly affecting in the request she 
inade at his death. As her vows and feelings precluded her 
from returning to the world, even for the purpose of attend- 
ing the funeral of her beloved father, she begged, as a par- 
ticular favor, that the funeral procession might pass by the 
convent, so that she might get one look at his tace before 
the grave closed on him for ever. We may add that it is 
creditable to all concerned, that her request was not refused. 

Although both the illegitimate childreu are spoken of in 
the highest terms, the fact that Lope had such while his wife 
lived is urged as evidence that he was not so much grieved for 
the death of the latter, as Montalvan would have the world 
believe. Indeed, some go so far as to allege that he was 
glad of it. This conclusion they draw from certain sonnets 
of his, and it must be admitted that those alluded to are but 
too well calculated to justify the worst suspicion entertained 
against him in that respect. But we will allow our readers 
to judge for themselves, by extracting the most remarkable 
of those verses, as translated by Lord Holland, and giving 
the original in a foot note, tor the benefit of those acquainted 
with the Castilian This we do all the more readily, because 
whatever may be the propriety or lmpropriety of the author’s 
real me: aning or design, it cannot be denied that these stanzas 
are in the true poe tic vein: 


“Seven long and tedious years did Jacol 


And short had been the term, if it had found 


»> serve, 


Its end desired. ‘lo Leah he was bound, 

And must by service of seven more deserve 

liis Rachel. Thus will strangers lightly swerve 

From their pledged word, Yet time mig rit well rep ay 
llope’s growing debt, and Patience might be crown d; 


And the slow season of expectance past, 
True love with ample recompense at last 
Requite the sorrows of this har« delay. 
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Alas for me, to whose un happy doom 

No such blest end appears! 11) fate is his 
Who hopes for Rachel in the world to come. 
And chain'’d to Leah drags his life in this.” * 

Some think that this was intended for Phillis ; cthers in- 
fer from it that the author was in love with another man’s 
wife. The following lines, written on a subsequent occasion, 
but in the same strain, seem to strengthen the latter 
opinion : 

* When snows before the genial breath of spring 
Dissolve, and our great mother reassumes 
Her robe of green; the meadow breathes perfumes, 
Loud sings the thrush, the bees are on the w ing, 
The fresh grass grows, the young lambs feed at will. 
But not to thee, my heart, doth Nature bring 


7 ve JOY thet this sweet season should in til. 
Thou broodest always on thy cherish’d ill 

bsence is no sore grief—it is a glass 
Wherein true love trom falsehood may be known; 
W ell may the pain be borne which h wth an en 1 bs 
But woe to him whose ill plae d hopes attend 


Another's life, and who till that shall pass 


In hopeless expectation wastes his own.’} 
| 


In the same volume that contained the “Angelic Beauty,” 
was also first published La Dragontca, an heroic poem in 
ten books, on Sir Francis Drake. This is one of the most 
singular productions ever written. Its object is to give full 
expression to the national hatred towards Drake. At the 
end of the argument to the first book is a long list of names 
and places. ‘To this is added a note, in which the reader is 
informed that as often as he meets with the word Dragon, 
he is to understand by it the person of Francis Drake. Some 
of the other English names are rendered into Spanish, as 
follows: Hawkins is ealled Achines; Thomas Baskerville 


© Sirvio Jacob los siete largos anos Triste de mi, sin limite que mida. 
Breves, si al tin qual la esperanza fuera Lo que un engano al sufrimiento 
A Lia goza, y a Rechel espera cuesta, 
Otros siete despues, Horandoengamos, —Y sin remedio que el agravio pida 
Assi guirdan, pa abra los estranos Ay de aquel almaa padecer dispuesta 
Pero en effecto vive, y considera, (Jue espera su Rachel en la otra vida, 
Que la podra gazir antes que muera, Y tiene a Lia pa ra siempre en esta. 


Y que tuvieron terminos sus danos ; 


Segunda Parte de fas Rimas de Lope de Vega. Barcelona, 1604. Soneto V 


7 Quando la Madre antigua reverdeze, Quando en agua la nieve se deshaze, 
Bello pastor y a quanto vive aplaze, Por en Sol queen el Aries resplandeze, 
La zerva nace, la nacida crece, De la cie:ta verdad, o la fingida ; 
Canta el silguero, el corderillo pace, Si espera fin, ninguna pena es pena. 
Tu pecho aquien su pena satisface Ay del que tiene por su mal consejo 
Del general contonto se entristece. | El remedio impossible de su vida 
Noes mucho mal la ansencia, que es} En la esparanza de la nuerte agena. 


espejo 
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figures prominently in the poem as Don Thomas Vasuile, and 
Cavendish is metamorphosed into Candir. 

The first book opens with the prayers of Christianity, in 
the form of a beautiful woman, who presents Spain, Italy, and 
America in the court of heaven, and prays God to protect the m 
all against what the poet calls that Protestant Scotch pirate.’ 
It is but justice to Lope to remark that in no other light 
than that of a corsair was Drake regarded on the Penin- 
sula, either in Spain or Portugal, before the destruction of 
the great Armada. His being second in command of the 
British fleet sent against the Armada, raised him even in the 
eyes of his enemies to the dignity of a legitimate warrior ; 
and the historians of Spain and Portugal speak of him aceord- 
ingly. That it was not for nothing he got the former cha- 
racter, may be inferre | from the fact that he had seoured 
the whole Spanish coast, from Cadiz to Cape St. Vincent, 
the year before the destruction of the Armada, and had sunk, 
or carried off, at least ten thousand tons of their larger ships, 
besides some fifty or sixty smnaller vessels. 

The author explains the object of his poem in his preface. 
IIe tells us that he had two causes for writing it; one was that 
the people might be undeceived in their opinion of their 
enemy, the truth being that eve ry grain of cole lhe had taken 
cost him much blood ; the other, that oblivion might not cover 
the important victory which had at last been gained over 
him. In addition to this, he was anxious that the king 
should see the valor of the Spaniards, and the miserable 
end to which their worst enemy had come. He expected 
that the work would be very popular ; but ten long books, 
containing litthe more than personal abuse, is not likely 
to be much read by any class. If the Spaniards hated 
Elizabeth and the English as much as Lope thought, 
they preferred to evince their hatred in some other way 
than that of reading the Dragontea. True, it contains 
not a few passages that are well worth reading; but as a 
whole, the work may be regarded as the least successful he 
has ever written, 

A very different performance was his El Perigrino en 
su Patria, published the same year. It embraces the story 
of two lovers, who, after many and various adventures in 
Spain and Portugal, are carried into captivity among the 
Moors, and finally return home as pilgrims by way of Italy. 
The entire romance is in the form of five books, and is one 
of the most highly finished of all his productions. Its chief 
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beauty consists in its episodes, and the fine ly rics seattered 
through it with a bountiful hand ; all of which are inge ‘niously 
interwoven with the narrative. None of his works seem to 
have been so universally read. One reason assigned for this, 
apart from its genuine merit, is that the poet availed himself 
of his own adventures at Valencia and elsewhere, in order to 
give piquancy to the story. Be this as it may, it contains 
many strange incidents. and at the same time is truer to nature 
throughout than any other performance of his, except perhaps 
his E/ Azcro de Madrid (The Madrid Steel), which is said to 
have suggested to Moliére the idea of his “ Medicin Maleré 
Lui.” Nor does the latter, truly excellent as it is, equal 
the original in spirit or vigor. This is particularly true of the 
portraiture of the heroine, which in the Spanish play is exceed- 
ingly lively, piquant, aud natural. Another character which ts 
admire tbly ‘drawn, is that of the lady’s aunt, who, while acting 
as a duenna to her, prete ‘uds to be absorbed in religion, and 
exposes her own hypocrisy by falling in love. A passage 
of any extent extracted from almost any part of the piece 
would show that we do not exaggerate its merit. We should 
do more justice to the author by quoting from the second or 
third act than from the first; but the latter gives a better 
idea of the skiltul marner in which the character of the 
heroine is contrasted with that of her aunt. Lisardo, the 
hero, and Riselo, his friend, make their first appearance be- 
fore the door of a fashionable church in Madrid, where they 
watch eagerly for the door to open, so that Lisardo may 
¢ the lady with whom he is in love. The friend grows 
weary as group after group pass out, and declares he cannot 
remain any longer. Just as he is about to leave Belisa ap- 
pears, accompanied by her aunt, Theodora, who is already 
engaged in lecturing her : 
* Theodora. Show more of gentleness and modesty ; 
Ot gentleness in walking quietly, 


Ot mod lesty in looking only dow n 
Upon the earth you tread, 


Belisa. Tis what I do. 
Theodora, What? When you're looking straight towards that man ? 
Belisa. Did you not bid me look upon the earth ? 


And what is he but just a bit of it? 
The dora, I suid the earth whereon you tread, my niece, 
Belisa. But that whereon I tread is hidden quite 
With my own petticoat and walking-dress, 
Theodora. Words such as these become no well-bred maid. 
But, by your mother’s blessed memory, 
I'}] put an end to all your pretty tricks ;— 
What? You look buck at him again ? 
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Belisa. Who? I? 
Theodora. Yes, you; — and make im secret si gens besides, 
Belisa. NotI. ’Tis only ah oe 1 troubled me 


With teasing questions and perverse replies, 
So that I stumbled and looked round to see 
Who would prevent my fall. 


PRiselo (to Lisardo). She falls again 

Be quick and help her. 
Lisardo (to Belisa). Pardon me, lady, 

And forgive my glove. 

 Nagl t. Who ever saw the like? 
Beli I thank you, sir, you saved me from a fall. 
y rome “a An angel, lady, might have falle N SO; 

Or stars th at shine with heaven’s own blessed light 
Theodora. 1, too, can fall; but *t is upon your trick. 

Good gentleman, farewell to you! 
Lisardo. Madam, 

Your servant. (ITeaven save us from such spleen!) 
Theodora. A pretty fall you made of it; and now I hope 

You'll be content, since they assisted you. 
Belisa, And you no less content, since now you have 

The means to tease me for a week to come, 
Theodora. But why again do you turn back your head ? 
Belisa, Why, sure you think it wise and wary 


To notice well the pl ice I stumbled at, 
Lest I should stumble there when next I pass, 


Theodora. Mischief befall you! But I know your ways! 

You'll not deny this time you looked upon the youth? 
Belisa. Deny it? No! 
Theodora, You dare confess it, then? 
Belisa. Be sure I dare. You saw him help me,— 

And would you have me fail to thank him for it? 
Theodora. Goto! Come home! Come home! 
De lisa. Now we sh ill have 


A pretty scolding cooked up out of this.” 


The scene of the quack doctor, in the same play, is 
another capital portraiture. Those who read it will, we 
think, agree with us that authors of nearly three hundred 
years ago had much more courage, and took much more 
pains to put the public on its guard against swindlers of the 
quack genus, than authors of the present day, although the 
tribe do vastly more harm now in one year, in one of our 
large cities, than the ‘y could then in all Spain in seven years, 
for the obvious reason that the Spanish quacks had not the 
press to aid them in proclaiming their wonderful powers. 
But, disregarding the order of time, we pass on to another 
play, which, although it belongs to altogether a different 
class from that of “ The Madrid Steel,” is marked, in common 
with the latter, by many fine touches of nature; it shows 
that if Lope de Vega often transcends the bounds of proba- 
bility, and sometimes seems to set reason and common sense 
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at defiance, he does not do so from ignorance of the 
human heart. 

Indeed, we have evidence enough throughout his writ- 
ings that he occasionally indulged in extravagance, not 
that his taste or judgment approved of it, but because 
that was the kind that happened to be most agreeable to his 
countrymen in his time. This he tells us himself in his 
“ New Art of ( ‘omposing Comedies ™ (El Arte Nuovo de hace r 
Comedias), a work in which he shows that he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the classic models and with the most approved 
precepts of criticism, including those of the Stagvrite. 
** But,” he says, * he who now follows rules of art dies without 
glory and without recompense for his labor, so easy is it for 
custom to overcomne reason, W he *n I compose a comedy,’ > he 
adds, “I shut up under triple locks all precepts; I remove 
from my study Plautus and Terence, lest I might hear their 
cries; for the truth calls with a loud voice from those mute 
volumes. I write, therefore, according to the dramatie art, 
invented by those who wished to secure the applause of the 
multitude. In short, it is the publie that pays us, and it is 
but fair that we should write absurdities in order to please 
it.”” Before we condemn Lope for this, let us bear in mind 
that Shakespeare, who was his contemporary, was not less 
indifferent than he to forms or principles ; in other words, he 
was not less ready to set all rules and precepts at defiance. 
We do not mean, however, to compare the genius of De 
Vega to that of Shakespeare; for highly gifted as the 
former Was, as evidenced especially by his astonishing fecun- 
dity and his extraordinary facility of writing, we hold that 
he was vastly inferior, as a deline “ator of man and his passions, 
to the latter. Still, even Shakespeare has written nothing 
more tender, nothing that more readily finds an echo in every 
breast, than many episodes we find in the works of De Vega. 
The piece to which we have just alluded affords an instance 
of this—we mean his El Principe Perfeto, in whie h his main 
object is to give an idea of a perfect prince, under the character 
of Don John of Portugal, son of Alfonso the Fifth, and con- 
temporary with Ferdinand and Isabella. It would occupy 
too much of our space to attempt an analysis of The 
Perfict Prince. Let it suffice to remark, that Don Juan de 
Sousa, the king’s favorite, is twice sent by him to Spain on 
embassies of consequence, and that while residing there, he 
resides in the family of a gentleman connected with him by 
blood, to whose daughter, Leonora, he makes love, and he wins 
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her affections. He returns to Portugal several times, but 
forgets his plighted faith. At last she comes with her father 
to Lisbon; even there he refuses to remember his obliga- 
tions. Finally, when all other means fail, she presents herself to 
the king; Leonora exclaims, as she enters the audience hall : 
Prince, whom in peace and war men perfect call, 
Listen a woman's cry! 
King. Begin ;—I hear. 
Leonora. Fadriq u -he of ancient Lara's house, 
And governor of Seville—is my sire. 
King. Panse there, and pardon first the courtesy 
That owes a debt to thy name and to his, 
Which ignorance alone could fail to pay. 
Leonora. Such condescending gentleness, my lord, 
Is worthy of the wisdom and the wit 
Which through the world are blazoned and admired.— 


But to my tale. Twice came there to Castile 

A knight fror nu this th ool whose name I hide 
Till a a his frauds are " cael st. For thou, 

My lord, dost love him in such wise, that, wert 
Thou other than thon art, my true complaints 
Would fear to seek a justice they in vain 


Would strive to find. Each time within our house 
Ile dwelt a guest, and from the very first 
Ie sought ny love. 
Ning. Speak on, and Jet not shame 
Oppress thy words; for to the judge and priest 
Alike confession’s voice should boldly come. 
Leonora. I was deceived. He went and left me sad 
To mourn his absence; for of them he is 
Who leave behind their knightly, nobler parts, 
When tl 
Again he came, his voice more sweetly tuned, 
More siren-like than ever. I heard the voice, 
Nor knew its hidden fraud. O would that Heaven 
IIad made us, in it Pon. t ; 


ey themselves are long since fled and gone. 





Since tongues so false it gave to men He lured 
Ile lured me as the fowler lures the bird 

In snares and meshes hid b veneath the grass. 

I struggled, but in vain; for Love, he ‘n’s child, 
Ilas pows r the mightiest fortre ss to se 


Ile ple dged his knightly word,—in writing pledged it 
Trusting that afterw aa in Portugal, 

The debt and all might safe ly be denied —_— 

As if the heavens were narrower than the earth, 
And justice -% supreme. In short, my lord, 
Ile went: and, prow l ane J vain, the banners bore 
That my submission marked, not my def 

For whe re love is, there comes no victo Te. 

Ilis spoils he carried to his native land, 

As if they had been torn in heathen war 

From Africa; such as in Arcila, 

In earliest youth, thyself with glory won; 


Or such as now, fromm s! 


1ores remote, thy ships 
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Bring home,—dark slaves, to darker slavery. 
No written word of his came back to me. 

My honor wept its obsequies, and built its tomb 
With Love's extinguished torches, Soon, the prince, 
Thy son, was wed with our Infanta fair,— 

God grant it for a blessing to both realms!— 
And with her, as ambassador, my sire 

To Lisbon came, and I with him. But here— 
Even here—his promises that knight de nies, 
And so disheartens and despises me, 

That, if your Grace no remedy can find, 

The end of all must be the end of life,— 

So heavy is my misery. 


Ki J. That scroll ? 
Thou hast it? 
Leonora. Surely. It were an error} 
Not to be repaired, if I had lost it. 
Ki ig. It cannot be but ] should know the hand, 
If he who wrote it in my household serve. 
Le ra. This is the scroll, my lord, 
ki iq. And John de Sosa’s is 
rhe signature! But yet, unless mine eyes 
Ilad seen and recognized his very hand, 


I never had believed the tale thou bring’st;— 
So highly deem I of his faithfulness, 

One of Lope’s greatest as well as most elaborate works, 
is his Jerusalem Conquistada (Jerusalem Conquered), which 
was published in 1609. The author ealls it a tragie epic,” 
and it must be admitted that, whatever may be the faults of 
the poem, the title is not inappropriate. Writing about it 
himself to the Duke of Sessa, nearly four years before its 
publication, be says: “ I wrote it in my best years, and with 
a different purpose from that of other works written in my 
youth, when the passions have more power.’* It is in 
twenty books of octave rhymes, making in all more than 
twenty-two thousand verses, Yet it was twice reprinted with- 
in the ten years sueceeding its first publication, and it has 
been reprinted ten times since. This would show, in the ab- 
sence ofall other evidence, that it possesses merit of no mean 
order, as indeed it really does. Its graceful, easy, and lively 
style, its romantic and often charming episodes, its preter- 
natural visions, its allegorical personages, and above all its 
love adventures, form so agreeable a melange, and are gene- 
rally so skilfully mterwoven with the narrative, that those 
who are startled most by its extravagances and its frequent 
violations of historie truth, cannot help being fascinated in 
its perusal. A remark or two will explain here the nature 
of the incongruities alluded to. In choosing his hero he 


© Shack, Nachhage, 1854, p. 33 
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preferred Richard Coeur de Lion to Godfrey de Bologne, 
and yet undertakes to rival Tasso in the chef-d’euvre of the 
latter. In the progress of the poem he seems to have dis- 
covered that he should rely for suecess on some other hero, 
and accordingly introduces a rival in the person of Alphonso 
the Eighth, King of Castile, who it is certain was never in 
Palestine at all. Another serious defect is that the real 
subject of the poem ends in the eighteenth book, by the re- 
turn of both Richard and Alphonso. In every other respect, 
however, the facts of history are adhered to with tolerable 
fidelity. But after all, it is not for the historical information 
to be derived from a poem that we read it with more or less 
avidity, but chiefly for the qualities which we have already 
spoken of as characterizing the “ Jerusalem Conquered ” in 
a high degree. 

It is nevertheless true, that where there are blemishes, 
it is not only the privilege, but the duty, of the critic 
to point them out. This has been done in the case of 
Lope both at home and abroad. While he was engaged 
in writing the work under consideration, but not until some 
specimens of it had been seen by the critics, a sonnet was 
published and widely circulated, the burden of which was 
that he should not proceed in so rash an attempt as to rival 
Tasso. This the author and his friends seem to have attri- 
buted to Cervantes, but with no sufficient reason. On the 
contrary, there were various reasous why the author of Don 
Quixote ought not to have been accused of any such conduct ; 
but one or two will be suflicient for our purpose. One is, 
that he had written a complimentary sonnet, which was pre- 
fixed to the Dragontea ; the other, that he had spoken in 
terms of high praise in his Viage del Pernaso of Lope de Vega. 
The mistake of the latter was, not to bear in mind that there 
were many others from whom he had reason to expect the 
like more than from Cervantes, who was sufficiently conscious 
of his own superior powers to be jealous of Lope or any other 
Spanish writer of his time. Our author soon found, however, 
that he had some reason to turn his suspicion in another direc- 
tion. Of this we find an interesting proof in another “ Jour- 
ney to Parnassus,” written by the Portuguese satirist, Dioga 
de Sousa, and from which we extract the following passage, 
merely premising that it hits off the faults and foibles of Lope 
very happily : 

‘Two days in that great city did I tarry, 
Delaying my departure, in regard 
VOL. X.-——NO. XIX. 7 
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That I might to the god Apollo carry 
A line of notice from the darling Bard 
Lopez, whom as his life he seem’d to prize. 
I found him in the lowest damp retreat 
Of all the wide and fertile vale which lies 
Between Punhete and Pyrene’s feet. 
A dish of season’d compliments I brought, 
Kneaded with salt and butter was the paste, 
And more to please his palate, as I thought, 
Sweetened with honey to the poet’s taste: 
*resenting this, I ventured to require 
A letter to Apollo for his favor, 
And, if he deign’d to grant my bold desire, 
Another for the Rhymers of strong savor. 
If you should visit Sparta, he replied, 
A « ity of Areadia which I know, 
(Iluving been there myself), I will provide 
Some friendly introductions ere you go. 
Yet a long time had now elapsed, he said, 
Since aught of Lord Anfriso he could hear, 
Nor knew he if he were alive or dead. 
I answered, Sir, I shall not travel there; 
Nor will I enter in the Holy Land, 
Except with caution and in safe disguise ; 
Beeanse the school-boys there, I understand, 
Inveigh against your Reverence with loud cries: 
For they complain that what Torquato did 
Hath been unhappily undone by you. 
Thereat the indignant Lopez at my head 
With furious force his weighty inkstand threw. 
I saw his sudden purpose, and in fear 
Turning my back, began all speed to tly 
The heavy weapon reached me in the rear, 
And rearward [ returned a long loud sigh. 
Humbly I then essayed to supplicate 
The offended author’s favor as before: 
But even while I spake, the Bard irate 
Drew back, and in my face he shut the door.” 


Not a few of the incidents of the “Jerusalem ” are singular. 
Thus, in the third book the Count of Tripoli is killed by a 
nightmare, and the mode of his death is duly describe d in 
harmonious verse.* Another odd scene occurs in the fourth 


Two kinds of dreams there be : of softest down 
The gentle one is framed, the sterner kind 

Of lead, beneath whose painful weight the breast 

Labors and struggles, fearfully opprest. 


“What wouldst thou? trembling the apostate cries, 

And as he spake essays to lift his head ; 

V iinly he m ikes the «¢ tlort, Vv iinly tries 
To escape from that encumbent load of lead 

Fixed by the oppressive weight, he cannot rise, 
rhe throttling spectre pins him to the bed, 

Hardly the wretch inhales a loud-drawn breath 
And opes his eyes to see the face of death. 
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book, the opening of which represents Jerusalem as standing 
before the throne of God, and relating the history of the 
Jews from the time when they were miraculously brought 
out of Egypt, down to their present eaptivity under Sala- 
din. This curious episode occupies twenty-eight stanzas, 
which form by no means the least interesting part of the 
poem. Lord Holland speaks of the whole, as compared with 
the * Angelica,” as * confusien worse confounded,” but it is 
evident that if his lordship has read it at all, he has done so 
hastily. At all events, a much more reliable critic* has 
givena very different estimate of the “ Jerusalem:”  “ But,” 
says the author of Thalaba, “there is more vigor of 
thought in it, and more felicity of expression, than in any 
other of his long poems.” The same judicious eritic makes 
allowance for the prominence given to the Spaniards con- 
trary to the strict truth of history. ‘ The subject,” he says, 
‘is that crusade of which Richard Coeur de Lion was the 
hero; but as the Castilians bore a part in it, they, of course, 
are preferred to the place of honor by their countryman.” 
This is no more than what Virgil has done for the Romans 
in his Aneid, in which he represents the Trojans as the 
ancestors of the Romans. At all events, the poem must 
not be overlooked by any one who desires to form an accu- 
rate estimate of the genius of Lope de Vega. 

The “ Jerusalem” was followed appropriately enough by 
* The Shepherds of Bethlehem” (Pastores de Belen), a pastoral 
in prose and verse in five books, which presents sacred 
history in accordance with the most popular traditions ot the 
church, from the birth of Mary to the arrival of the holy 
family inEgypt. Many passages of this are in bad taste, and 
they were severely censured as such when the work was first 
published, It is not the less true, however, that it contains 
some charming narratives, and as fine specimens of the lyrical 
style as are to be found in any literature. Thus, for example, 
the song of the Virgin lulling the child Jesus to sleep, in the 
palm grove, is one of the happiest efforts of its kind ever 
made; and as such it has been translated not only into every 


‘In vain he seeks to wrestle with the weiht 

Which will not loose its miserable prey : 
Helpless and hopeless now he yields to fate, 

Nor hath he tongue to speak, nor heart to pray ; 
Down falls the quivering jaw ; in this estate, 

Through the wide open mouth De ith makes his way ; 
Life meets him, and as each the wav would win, 

They know not which is out, or which is in 


© Southey. 
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European language, but into several oriental languages, in- 
cluding the Turkish and the Persian. The same year (1612) 
he published “ Religious Ballads” and * Thoughts,” in prose, 
the latter of which he pretended to have translated from the 
Latin of Gabriel Padeccpeo (a sort of anagram of Lope de 
Vega). 

It is proper we should remark here, that at this time 
Lope had become an ecelesiastic. This step he took in 1609, 
very soon after his daughter had taken the veil. He was 
then about thirty-eight years old, and it is due to his memory, 
as well as to the cause of truth and justice, to say, that 
whatever may have been his indiscretions prior to this period, 
he led a virtuous and blameless life from the time he became 
a priest until his death. Writers of all religious denomina- 
tious mention this fact to his credit.* It is added, that although 
there are objectionable passages in several pieces of his written 
after his becoming an ecclesiastic, he was always ready to ex- 
punge them when called upon to do so by the authorities of 
the church. Ile also evineed a ready and implicit obedience 
to his superiors when the Archbishop of Madrid de- 
nounced the theatre as a school of vice and depravity ; for 
he subsequently confined himself exclusively to what were 
nominally at least religious poems. We are told that in 
1821-22, he found two occasions for exercising his talents In 
the beatification and canonization of St. Isadore. As repre- 
seitations in ordinary theatres were forbidden by the 
Church, he caused a temporary structure to be erected in frout 
of the ehureh of St. Andrew. Ona platform prepared for 
the purpose, Lope read poems in honor of the occasion from 
the principal literary men of the day, including Jaurigui, 
Pantaleon, Montalvan, Zarate, Guillen de Castro, Espinel, 
Calderon, Lope himself, and his son already alluded to. Two 
years more recently there was another féte in honor of the 
same saint, at which Lope read two poems, one on the in- 
fancy, and the other on the youth of St. Isadore. He read 


‘He devoted himself to pious works,’’ says Ticknor, ‘‘as his father had 
done ; visited the hospitals regularly ; resorted daily to a particular church ; en- 
tered a secular religious congregation; and finally at Toledo, in 160), ac- 
cording to Navarrete, received the tonsure and became a priest. The next year 
he joined the same brotherhood of which Cervantes was afterwards a member 
In 1625, he entered the congregation of the native priesthood of Madrid, and 
was so faithful and exact in the performance of his duties that in 1628 he was 
elected to be its chief chaplain. He is, therefore, for the twenty-six latter years 
of his life, to be regarded as strictly connected with the Spanish church, and as 
devoting to its daily service some portion of his time.’’—Jiist. of Spansh Litera- 


ture, Vol. 1l., p. 14. 
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his own poems on each occasion under an assumed name, 
that of Tomé de Bourgillos; but notwithstanding this, gained 
more applause than all the other poets together. This de- 
cided preference induced him to write several other pieces, 
the chief characteristics of which were burlesque humor, lively 
wit, and caustic, but not offensive satire. It was at this time 
he produced his Gatomachia, or Battle of the Cats, un- 
doubtedly one of the best mock heroic poems in any lan- 
guage. 

~ Tts subject is a contest between two cats for the love of a 
third, and it extends to seven cantos, making in all two thou- 
sand five hundred lines. It might well seem incredible that 
any author could continue to interest the reader throughout so 
long a poem, without introducing any other characters than 
eats ; but the truth is that that strange performance becomes 
more and more lively, spirited, and fascinating as it proceeds ; 
so that the erities of all nations concur in the opinion that 
the two last cantos are the most attractive of all. Perhaps 
the seeret of its great popularity at home and abroa/l is that 
it so happily and amusingly parodies several epic poets of 
different countries, especially Ariosto, and is equally SUCCeSS- 
ful and humorous in caricaturing old ballads, odes, sonnets, 
&e. Next to Don Quixote, it has always been the most popu- 
lar in Spain of all works whatever. This will not seem 
strange when it is borne in mind that the reader is reminded 
at every line of the similar quarrels of men aud women, and 
the fuss made about them by poets, who narrate them as if 
they were the sublime performances of gods and goddesses ; 
in other words, although the subject throughout is cats, as we 
have said, in no other poem has Lope de Vega, or perhaps 
any other Spanish poet, delineated human nature so faithfully, 
especially when it is influenced by love and the various other 
feelings and motives which lead men to a quarrel with each 
other tor the possession of a “ better half’ The peculiar jeal- 
ousy ot the Spaniards Is portrayed with a degree of fidelity 
which is absolutely inimitable. We have no poetical version 
of the Gatomachia before us; and it cannot be expected that 
a prose translation will give any adequate idea of the humor 
and spirit of the original; yet we think that a passage or 
two eveu of the latter will show that we do not exaggerate 
the genuine merit of the poem. In the second cauto the 
heroine is reading a letter from one of her lovers, and is so 
unfortunate as to be seen by another: 


“ Zapaquilda had proceeded thus far, when the jealous Marramaquiz, 
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who, from the summit of an adjoining roof, was contemplating this horri- 
ble treachery, suddenly appeared, and furious, seized with one paw the 
fatal let ter, al + pounce “l with the other on the pl iteful of delicacies. The 
unfortunate Garraf stood there stupetied, like a school-boy caught in the 
act by a severe master. Marramaquiz, no longer able to restrain himself, 
gave him two or three blows with histerritic claws, then taking him by 
the nape of the neck, he threw him into the air, where the unfortunate 
messenyer turned and twisted faery So, at tennis, a vigorous and skilful 
player throws to a distance the ball which his bat has struck. 

“This done, Marramaquiz, his eyes sparkling, and foaming at the 
mouth, tore his rival’s letter to pie ces, and threatened the terrified Zapa- 
quilda, At the same time, as if to assuage his fury, he destroyed the gar- 
nish of bacon, eggs, and fine kernels, and cursed the hand which prepared 
them for that day’s dinner. Who would ever have ascribed the jealousy 
of love to such causes? At last, however, our cat took flight. You should 
have seen her run; she was so nimble that you would have compared her 
to that amazon who ran over afield of wheat witheut bending the ears as 

» passed (which is not one of the least suspicious stories which vener- 


able antiquity has transmitted to us). While running, she invoked the 
god of love; she vowed thatif she escap d safely from her terrible gailant, 
s uld offer up to him next season a bow and arrows of costly work- 


manship.” 


It matters little what canto we turn to; there are excel- 
lent passages to be found in each—nay, at almost every 
yage. Passing to the sixth canto we come to that scene in 
which the heroine, after being duly wedded to her favorite 
knight, is carried off like a second Helen, by an impude . 
rival. The injured and bereaved husband calls a council of 
his friends, all of whom give him advice according as they 
are brave or timid, rash or prudent law-abiding or law-de- 
fying: 

‘Friends and relatives, I shall not employ vain eloquence to point out 
to you the misfortune which you Lowe witnessed, and of which, aceording 
to custom, I was the last to be informed. Do I need words to rouse you? 
Do noble hearts require long speeches? The paleness of my face and my 
sighs will tell more than | can, and a silent grief is not less eloquent than 
Demosthenes, especially whet speaking before an assembly, which, for 
wisdom, can only be compared to the Roman senate. My wife has been 
carrie d off, and l demand vengeance " 

‘The assembly was moved, and most of the ests gave Mizifouf unequivo- 
cal pres of real sympathy, 

“After this first movement, acat named Big-belly spoke. Tle was a cat 
sesucmute pruden e and venerable aspect. We must add, that his 
baldness was not caused by the disease valled seald head, but by a blow 


given him by a servant one day, when, profiting f Fes. her looking oif one 
moment trom some tripe she was cleaning, he seized hold of one end fal ~ 
carried it up on the roof, so that the ¢ ther © end remained in the kitch 

tiius forming a long cord, by means of which one might have fo fey on a 


way about the house, like the thread of the Cretan labyrinth, 
‘ Big-belly rose and said, with a grave and majestic air, ‘It is with 
7 i] 
reason, my friends, that you testify such sympathy to Mizifouf, and you 


owe help and protection to astranger who has left his native land to live 
amongst us as a brother; and evenif not for his sake, you ought to prove 
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to the world, by some striking example, that beauty is not be outraged 
with impunity.’ 

“To which Kiddy, speaking like a young cat as he was, answered, ‘If 
this concerned me personally,’ said he, boastingly, ‘ Marramaquiz would 
already have suffered the punishment he deserves, for 1 would have torn 
out his eyes with my claws,’ 

sut Fighter looked fixedly at him, and said, ‘It would be better to 
senda challenge, according to the manners of Castile, to the most valiant 
cat who ever ran in the gutters.’ 

*“*That is not my opinion,’ said Sharp. ‘Is it not folly to expose one’s 
life against an individual who has behaved improperly ? and is it not esta- 
blished that there should be no challenge in cases of treachery? My ad- 
vice is, that the injured one should take a cross-bow—that, armed thus, 
he should at night await the offender at the corner of a roof, and there 
kill him, Without compromising himself.’ 

“+ Yes,’ instantly replied Scratcher, who was a very distinguished cat. 
‘Yes, this revenge would be excellent, ifcertain. But there is no reck- 
oning on it with so careful a cat as Marramaquiz. In my r Op inion it would 
be better to bring the ravisher to justice, and proceed legally against hit ; 
doubtless death would be the reward of his crimes.’ 

“*That would be called cowardice,’ instantly replied Biter. ‘ Besides, 
what is the use of a law-suit in cases like this, Is there not always a deal 
of idle gossiping which a man must avoid? And who does not know the 
interminable length of law suits? We lose patience and life before judg- 
ment is passed. I therefore think the best justice is the one we get for 
ourselves by sword and pistol.’ 

Our rapidly diminishing space obliges us to stop here, al- 
though some of the speakers have yet to present their views 

So numerous are the works of De V ega, that it would be 
impossible even to glance at one-fourth of them in one arti- 
cle ; tor he is beyond all comparison the most prolific writer 
whose multifarious productions are well attested. Be it 
remembered that his dramatic works alone fill twenty- 
six quarto volumes, which were published between 
1609 and 1647; while he was yet living, twenty of these 
thick, closely-printed quartos appeared. The six last 
volumes included Autos Sacramentales, Loas y Entremeses, 
ballads, sonnets, &e., &c.* 

We have already coveted more space to this article than 
we had intended, yet there are two or three of Lope’s pieces 
to which we must refer, “tien ver briefly, before we close. We 
should also be glad to speak of his re ‘lations with his brother 
authors ; but to do justice to this branch of the subject would 
require an article by itself. We may remark in passing, 


© In 1803 he gave a list of three hundred and forty-one separate produc- 
tions; in 160%, the number had increased to four hundred and eighty-three ; 
in 1618, to eight hundred; in 1619, to nine hundred ; in 1824, toone thousand 
and seventy. After his death, in 1635, his friend, Montalvan, announced that 
he found, on examination of the author's manuscripts, that his dramatic com- 
positions alone amounted to eighteen hundred pieces, and four hundred autos 


Parnaso Espan., Vol. iii. p. 125. 
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however, that except in the case of Cervantes, the con- 
duct of Lope towards all his contemporaries was frank 
and generous. It does not appear that he entertained the 
least feeling of jealousy towards any of the rest ; whereas, 
nearly all were jealous of him, and they often gave vent 
to that feeling by giving him all the annoyance in their 
power. Some think that this is the reason why he com- 
plains as he does at the close of his ‘* Jerusalem Conquered ;” 
but he speaks of himself, not only as ruined and neglected, 
and struggling with domestic embarrassments, but also as a 
banished man, and in that instance alone resembling Ovid. 
This is not consistent with the theory that it was the attacks 
of his rivals which caused him to complain, and yet in the 
motto to his ** Jerusalem ” he gives his readers to understand 
that he is aware that an unfavorable impression had gone 
abroad against the work ; for he expresses the wish that it 
be read first, and afterwards despised, if it deserves that 
fate, &c.* 

In several of the dramas of De Vega, Columbus appears as 
one of the characters; but there is one in ss h he is very 
properly the chief, Ed Nuovo Mundo (The New W orld). 
This is by no means the happiest of our author’s productions, 
although not only was it well received both in Spain and Por- 
tugul, when first presented, but to this day it continues popu- 
lar in both countries. It embraces all that is interesting in 
the life of the great explorer, especially in that part of it 
comprised between his first effort to secure the countenance of 
Portugal, and his triumphant presentation of the spoils of the 
New World to Ferdinand and Isabella, at Barcelona. The 
piece is remarkable chiefly as a faithful embodiment of the na- 
tional feeling in regard to America as a world rescued from 
Paganism. Asusual, the author has introduced certain person- 
ages who are different from those whom the facts of history 
would lead us to expect. He makes us acquainted, in the 
present instance, with sundry Moors, several American Indi- 
ans, besides a number of spiritual or allegorical beings, such 
as Providence, Christianity, Idolatry, &c. No regard is had to 
unity of time or place, for the scenes are laid alternately on 
the plains of Granada at the moment of its fall, in different 
parts of Portugal, and in the ship of Columbus during the 
mutiny. The best part of the piece is that in which the 





* Legant prius et postea despiciant, ne videantur non ex judicio sed ex odii 
presumptione ignorata damnare. 
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simple and ignorant natives give expression to their fears and 
jealousies, although it is considerably marred by causing them 
to sing songs about Phoebus, Diana, and other deities whom 
they had never heard of before. In the mutiny scene, Colum- 
bus is made to re present himself as divinely inspir red; thus, 
for example, he addresses his brother B artholomew as iloue: 


* A hidden Deity still drives me on, 
Bidding me trust the truth of what I feel, 
And if I watch, or if I sleep, impels 


The strong will boldly to work out its way. 
But wl 
What spirit is it drives me onward thus? 
Where am I borne?) What is the road I take ? 
What track of destiny is this I tread ? 

And what the impulse that I blindly follow? 
Am I not poor, unknown, a broken man, 
Depending on the pilot’s anxious trade? 

And shall I venture on the mighty task, 

To add a distant world to this we know ¢” 


iat is this that thus possesses me ? 


The Indians are occasionally made to express themselves 
with characteristic force and logic. Indeed there are some 
instances in which the Spaniards are in danger of being 
overcome by their arguments. It is the allegorical per- 
sonages, however, who are made to say those stubborn things 
which it is most difficult to refute. Even Idolatry is allowed 
to be more logical than is altogether consistent with the 
requirements of Christianity, as may be seen from the 
following specimen : 

*O Providence Divine, permit them not 
To do me this most plain unrighteousness! 
*Tis but base avarice that spurs them on, 
Religion is the color and the cloak ; 


But gold and silver hid within the earth, 


Are all they truly seek and strive to win.” 


Some of his plays on common life seem to vindicate 
Lope de Vega from the charge oftenest preferred against 
him by foreign ecrities, namely, that of making no earnest 
effort to portray the habits and customs of the people. 
Montalvan ecalis our attention to several of his dramas as a 
refutation of this, especially Ed Cucrdo en Casa (The Wise 
Man at Home), and it must be admitted that it fully justifies 
the argument he founds upon it. The hero, Mendo, is the 
son of a poor chareoal-burner, who has married the daughter 
of a respectable farmer, and is entirely content with his lot. 
Because he has made some money by his industry, certain of 
his neighbors, especially a lawyer’s clerk, advise him to 
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assume the airs of a hidalgo; but he has always good reasons 
to show why it is better for him not to take such advice : 


“Tle that was born to live in humble state 
Makes but an awkward knight, do what you will. 
My father means tod ie as he has lived, 
The same plain col ier ths at he always was; 
And I, too, must an honest ploughman die. 
Tis but a single step, or up or down; 
For men there must be that will plongh and dig, 
And Ww hen the vase has once been filled, be sure 
*T will always savor of what first it held.” 


In a word, Mendo is a true portraiture; a type which 
would apply to other countries as well as to Spain. His de- 
scription of the first sight he got of his future wife is such as 
to find an echo in every breast. Of a different character is the 
passage descriptive of the scene which took place at the 
christening of Mendo’s first child; but if is sufficient to say 
of this, that it makes a nearer approach to “ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night” by Burns, than any other scene which we 
can recal at the present moment. 

One reason why Lope de Vega is not much read in this 
country or in England, is that most of his English and 
American critics have represented his religious pieces as lit- 
tle better than burlesques on all that Christians should hold 
to be most sacred. Itis true that a similar extravagance and 
exaggeration are attributed to his writings in general ; but it 
is those that are said to characterize his religious pieces that 
have excited the strongest prejudices against him. It can- 
not be denied that he often uses language which is in the 
highest degree hyperbolieal ; but we should not forget that 
the Spanish is vastly different in this respect, not only from 
the English, but from the Italian and French. What would 
seem highly linproper as applied to the Deity, or to any- 
thing sacred, in the sober cuise of the English tongue, would 
make no such impression, or exe ite any such scruples, if ex- 
pressed in Spanish to one perfectly acquainted with that lan- 
guage. This will be sufficiently intelligible to those who re- 
member that even in ordinary conversation Spaniards make use 
of e japronions which, although perfectly sincere in the feeling 
which they imply, seem hyperbolical and even absurd 
to those used to a less gorgeous dialect. Suflice it to 
mention, as an instance, that a Spaniard will rarely con- 
clude a letter without some such expression as “ May 
you live a thousand years.” He knows very well 
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that his prayer will not be granted; so that what he 
means by it is nothing more than what we mean by “ May 
you enjoy long life.” It is easy to understand that when the 
language of hyperbole is app! lied to man, as agreeable and ex- 
pressive of good will, still more reas dily will it be ap p! ied to 
the Deity. If the proper allowance be made for this differ- 
ence, it will be agreed that Lope de Vega has not transgressed 
more than many other poets in this respect. We have taken 
the pains to examine his Rimas Sacras very caretully ; in 
doing so we have found many passages, whic h, if translated 
literally, would seem nothing better than downright bur- 
lesque of what is held most sacred by the author’ s country- 
men. But whenever the peculiar idioms of the Spanish do 
not interfere to shock our Anglo-Saxon ideas of propriety, 
there are few poets of any country who — us more 
strongly on sacre “] subje ets than L ope de Vega. Thus, for 
example, how many poets have left us a more ‘appropriate 
address to the Deity than the following 7 


*] must lie down and slumber in the dust, 
\nd if to-morrow thou should’st eall me, Lord, 
Perl aps it were too late i rhaps thy word 


Might find no entrance in the ear of death. 
O, Sovereign Power, and merciful as just, 
lhe influence of thy present grace atlord : 


Visit me now, for what am I but breath, 
Dust, ashes, smoke that vanisheth away ! 


Full well I know that at the judgment day 
I shall again put on these bones of mine: 
These eyes shall see my Saviour and my God. 


© sure and only iov! O thought divine, 
To — and sustain me on the road 
That leads to poor Mortality’s abode.” * 


Throughout his religious Comedias and Rimas there ate 
passages of elevated devotion—passages the conceptions of 
which are as chaste, and as well expressed, as those found 
in any similar works. Thus, for instance, what poet has in- 
fused more pious truth into four lines than the following 
contain ¢ 


* Yo dormire en el polvo, y si manana Bien se que he de vestirme el postrer 
Me buscares, Senor, sera possibl dia 
No hallar en el estado convenibl Otra vez estos huessos, y que verte 
Para tu forma la materia humana Mis ojos tienen, y esta carne mia. 
Imprime agera, O Fuerza soberana Esta esperanza vive en mi tan fuerte, 
Tus efetos en mi, que es impossible Que con clla, no mas tengo alegria 
Conservarse mi ser incorruptible, En Jas tristes memorias de la muerte 
Viento, humo, polvo, y esperanza 


vana 
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“My mother bore me mortal; the free sky 
Gave me its common boon of light and air, 
And the first breath I uttered was a cry. 
Kings are as helpless at their birth as I.’”’* 

In short, no intelligent reader who undertakes to examine 
the works of De Vega will refuse to assign him a high rank 
among modern authors, especially among dramatists. Le 
does not, indeed, belong to the first class ; but in the second 
he has no superior. If originality, or dependence exclusively 
on the resources of one’s own mind, fecundity of invention, 
aud facility of versification could be regarded as the true 
test of poetic merit, no one would oceupy a higher rank than 
the author of the twenty-six volumes above alluded to. But 
certain other qualities are required in which he has been 
surpassed by several others. At the same time, we are bound 
to remember that to this day he is without a rival in his own 
country, among those who understand him best. Cervantes 
is held to be more happy in his Don Quixote than Lupe has 
been in any one work; a similar remark applies both to 
Calderon and Quevedo; but it is the opinion of the Spanish 
critics, that no one author of any age has afforded his coun- 
trymen such an immeuse variety of pleasure and instruction 
as Lope. This has been the estimate of all classes at all 
times. During his life, young and old, male and female, rich 
and poor, regarded him as a prodigy of nature, and actually 
followed him in the streets to wonder at him. Those desiring 
to couvey the highest idea of the excellence of anything the 'y 
suw or possessed, applied to it the epithet Lope, as ‘a Lope 
hat,” a Lope wateh,” &e., Ge. When he died in 1635, in 
tiie seventy-third year of his age, his remains were e xposed 
in state for nine day s, so that all classes might have an oppor- 
tunity to give e xpre ssion to their veneration and respect tor 
one who had so largely contributed to their happiness. Three 
bishops officiated at his funeral, the proudest and greatest of 
the Spanish nobility, with the Duke de Sessa at their head, 
acted as chief mourners; and the people followed the cor- 
tege in hurdreds of thousands. We have already spoken of 
his daughter Mareela, whose only request, after fourteen 
years of uninterrupted convent lite, was that she might be 
permitted to see his face before the grave closed upon it. 





Gea 


Hombre mortal mis padres me engendraron, 
Ayre comun y luz los cielos dieron, 
Y mi primera voz lagrimas fueron, 
(Que assi los Reyes en el mundo entraron. 
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The thoughtless and idle may sneer as they will at Lope de 
Vega ; but it is not the less true that it required genius of a 
high order to maintain himself for more than half a century 
as the intellectual idol of his countrymen, while their great- 
est authors were his contemporaries and rivals. 


Arr. V.— Acts of Congress and other Public Documents. 1861-1864. 


Tue state of our currency, the action of Congress, and 
much that we meet with in leading journals, forbid us to 
take for granted a general recognition, even by educated men, 
of the principles which govern exchange, and its chief instru- 
ment, money. Our practice, and our opinions, publicly and 
privately expressed, evinee but little confidence in the wis- 
dom and authority of the conclusions of political economy. 
The correctness which belongs to them seems to be reg rarded 
as one of theory—of interior, logical connections, rather than 
of practice, of dail y guidance and government in the exigen- 
cies of national tiie. Thus we go on to repeat mistakes many 
times made,—mistakes in the light of which these prineiples, 
opening the way to safer action, arose. The best results 
ot patie nt, scientific thought go for nothing, and we blunder 
along the old empirical road, surprised by results we ought 
to have anticipated, and looking for remedies, not to the 
laws we have neglected, but to some new stroke of cunning 
evasion. We regard political economy much as we regard 
ethies. We presume a knowledge of its principles with no 
thorough study of them; we think them much modified by 
tne exigencies of the moment, as we annul them at the last 
instant by a want of faith in their actual, their governing 
authority. A science so used can only render conspicuous 
and unexcusable the failures it has not been permitted to 
prevent. 

The most immediate, pressing question of economy is 
that of currency. The well-being of individuals, the just re- 
wards of labor, the sec urity of business, the prospe rity and 
integrity of the nation, are largely dependent on it. 

‘To understand the re quis sites of a good currene y, we must 
distine tly see the offices it discharges. We shall ‘speak of it 
chiefly as a medium of just exchange between individuals. 
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Much the greater part of labor is expended, not in reference 
to the direct immediate consumption of the products se- 
cured, but for the purchasing-power which these confer, 
Purchasing-power, commanding a wide range of gratifica- 
tions, is the great «im of industrial pursuits, and this we 
wish to possess in its most free, full, and serviceable form, 
to bear it easily and securely with us eve rywhere, in 
amounts wholly optional and perfectly divisible. A sound, 
well-devised currency enables us to reach this most desirable 
object. We abstract from every object its purchasing- 
power, condense it in money, and now find it completely pliant, 
and everywhere available. The product of our labor may be 
cumbersome, bound down to a single place; by a simple 
sale its purchasing-power is separated, drops its material 
load, and, with easy transfer, has the command of all places; 
it may be perishable, serviceable for an hour, it now 
becomes as endurable as the most endurable of metals; 
it may be indivisible, it is now ready to fall at option with 
all amounts; as an unexechanged product, it may command 
but a single market or a single sale; as money, it ranges 
through all markets, and searches out all persons. We have 
thus abstracted from our labor, in a permanent and perfect 
form, the only quality we sought, its purchasing-power. 
That curreney may discharge its offices well, that values 
may be correctly transferred to it and securely repose in it, 
it must evidently itself be of unchangeable value. A cur- 
rency deficient in this respect will be unable to preserve 
the purchasing-power entrusted to it. Labor secures a cer- 
tain vaine in products; wishing to retain this in a safe 
and available form, it transfers it to money. But this, itse - 
of unstable value, begins at once, like a leaky vessel, t 
waste what has been cominitted to it, reducing the returns 
of labor to its own accidental and depreciated state. Thus 
value, deposited in a poor currency, becomes less safe than 
when left to rest in almost any article the product of labor. 
This operates very unfavorably on incomes arising from inte- 
rest, the earnings of money. These depreciate often rapidly, 
to the great and unreasonable loss of those dependeut on 
them. We say rapidly, for the moment the foundations of 
curre ney become inse scure, the same motive ‘8 which 0 »perate “d 
to induce the evil usually push it quickly towards a final 
catastrophe. If this result follows from legislation, from a 
currency made to rest on law rather than on intrinsic value, 
it involves obvious dishonesty towards those who have 
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entrusted their resources to it, under the virtual pledge of 
its stability. 

The parties on whom these losses fall are, of necessity, 
those least prepared to endure them. Widows, minors, per- 
sons retired from active life, institutions of learning and char- 
ity, benevolent organizations, find their supplies cut short, 
without redress for the past, and often with no eseape for 
the future. The currency has lost its retentive powers, and 
all who strive to treasure the results of labor in it, do so at 
their peril. A single year may see their income reduced 
by half, or made a mere fraction of its former self. How- 
ever unproductive one’s property may be, he may thus be 
compelled to retain it, rather than to meet the depreciation 
following a sale. <A great office of money fails to be dis- 
charged, and those whose incomes are already involved in it 
suffer severe, unnecessary, and unjust loss. 

An unstable currency is unable to discharge another im- 
portant function, that of correctly measuring value. This, 
with its loss of retentive power, renders it a constant embar- 
rassment and snare to business. <A great office of money is 
this of measuring value—an office which, in its best form, it 
discharges not with absolute, but with proximate and sufli- 
cient correctness. No article retains perfectly, in all places 
and times, the same purchasing-power ; most vacillate greatly 
in this respect. They thereby lose the ability of measuring 
the purchasing-power of other commodities, since their own 
power is not a stable unit. If my foot-rule varies in length 
every time I apply it, I cannot thereby effect a comparison 
between different lengths. For reasous we cannot pause to 
render, gold and silver are among the most stable of products, 
and are, therefore, especially fitted to measure values, and 
become the medium of their just transfer. Grains, fruits, 
cotton, wool, all the produce of agriculture, and products of 
manufacture, are varying in different directions and degrees 
from day to day and month to month, under the diverse cir- 
cumstances of production and states of the market; but this 
fact, in a sound currency, is correctly registered in the price, 
and they still exchange for each other with sufficient justice. 
It is a simple process of comparative accuracy, to express the 
purchasing-power of any product in price, and thus put it on 
the scale of measurement with all other products. 

If, however, the price itself has no stable value, the whole 
work of settling the standard of correct exchange is imme- 
diately undone. Some products, lively and sensitive, 
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quickly feel this double law of change imposed upon them 
by their own variable value and that of the currency, and 
register the fact, day by day, in altered prices; more products 
are sluggish to feel the forces about them. Like a poor 
thermometer, they long remain at the old mark though the 
temperature has greatly changed. The exchange of these 
commodities thus diversely affected must go on, one for the 
other, with no correct standard of value, and no justice in the 
results. The one party must suffer unreasonable loss, and 
the other secure as unreasonable gains. We cannot look in 
any direction without seeing illustrations of this statement. 
The profits of some branches of manufacture, as of woollen 
goods, are very large, since the price of cloths has risen more 
rapidly than that of wool. The one, in more open and lively 
market, has felt at once and to the full extent the advance of 
prices; while the other, lingering behind, has left a large 
balance in favor of the manufacturer. 

The wages of some classes of laborers, aided by an in- 
creased demand, has nearly kept pace with the enhanced 
prices, While those of other classes have experienced no, or 
very inadequate change. Salaries have rarely so advanced as 
to meet the exigency. Business is everywhere disturbed by 
a sudden shock, and called on for an immediate readjustment 
of prices. Many cannot at once raise the price of their pro- 
ducts, and suffer corresponding loss, while others, more 
fortunately situated, reap extravagant rewards. 

Again, those engaged in branches of business which in- 
terpose considerable time between the purchase of the raw 
material and the sale of the completed product, make unusual 
profits. They buy at lower and sell at higher prices, and 
theretore find a constant balance in theirfavor. On the other 
hand, contractors, whose sales run as it were before their pur- 
chases, who agree to erect a building, construct a bridge or 
a ship for a given sum, find themselves unable to meet their 
obligations without great losses. These relations will be re- 
versed, and business deranged in an opposite forin, when 
prices shall begin to decline, returning to a specie basis. 

The period of advancing prices is one of apparent, but 
not of substantial prosperity. Many, aud -these often in the 
more demonstrative branches of business, are making money 


rapidly, and give to manufacture and commerce a coloring 
of success. ‘The losses corresponding to these gains are ob- 
securely divided up among a large class of consumers, from 
Whom the result is in part concealed by the enhanced price 
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of their own products. Many laborers and producers are re- 
ceiving unusual sums for their services and products, and 
thus present the appearance of a prosperity that is not real, 
and which vanishes the moment they undertake to purchase 
their customary comforts and enjoymenuts. There have been 
strong motives to economy, and a close consumption of arti- 
cles already possessed. In this way, many have met the 
exigency for a time, though with a steady loss of power in 
the country. There has been no corresponding increase of 
purchasing-power of goods to be purchased, to meet. this 
waste of consumption through the economy of the middle and 
lower classes. 

Business is further and most seriously deranged by thie 
fact, that, in the fluctuating state of prices, opportunity is 
everywhere furnished for speculation—the making of money 
by simple purehase and sale, with no modifications or trans- 
fers in place of the article. Such transactions serve no eco- 
nomic purpose, are not made in the interests of productions, 
and very much interfere with them. <A restless, feverish feel- 
ing is begotten, quite akin to that of the gambler, and the 
whole field of exchange becomes one of cunning and roguery, 
instead of industry and patience. The loss and discouragement 
thus falling on productive interests are not readily calcula- 
ble. Money slips into the hands of men originally worth- 
less, or made comparatively so by the fortuitous manner of 
its acquisition. 

Purchases are further quickened and made unnatural by 
an unwillingness to accumulate value in a curreney which 
does not retain it. In and out becomes the law of business, 
each striving to hit the lucky moment of sale and purchase, 
knowing that the devil is sure to take the hindimost. 
Wealth is rapidly achieved, and while prices are advancing, 
Fortune seems always to favor—though the gifts of her right 
hand are for the most the plunderings of her left—the petty 
pilferings of individual good, or a forestalling of future pros- 
perity. In these fluctuations of currency, all the wheels of 
commerce are loosened, and play with random, or rapid, or 
disastrous motion, giving the appearance of activity with 
inadequate and unsafe service. Evils disguised at the outset 
are found inevitable when discovered 

These derangements of production are as real and as surely 
attended with loss while the fever of profit and speculation 
prevails, as when, prices declining, failure and clamor fill the 
commercial world. The real efficiency and prosperity of 
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production are too much judged by the gains and losses of 
the few, her more open and noisy agents. The tendency of 
the present state of things is to rapidly concentrate wealth, 
accumulate it in the hands of favored parties ; not to dispense 
even and secure fortune to all. Herein the way is prepared 
for future difficulties. Let prices decline and some will be 
caught under the reversed wheel of fortune, while others, 
unwilling to carry on a losing business, will withdraw their 
wealth, and leave the masses to weather the storm, unsus- 
tained by capital. 

The loss of power in a vacillating currency is also seen 
in its inability to secure the very object which led to its de- 
preciation, the gains of government. The greenbacks issued 
by the general government virtually constitute a loan of 
three hundred millions, without interest. But how trifling 
is this profit when compared with the losses which now ac- 
crue from the enhanced prices of the commodities daily re- 
quired in the national service. The cost of equipping and 
maintaining an army has risen more than one hundred per 
cent., through the inflation of the currency; and this is to be 
endured as the extravagant compensation for a gratuitous 
loan. The price of gold, though often fluctuating through 
secondary causes, marks essentially the depreciation of a 
paper currency, and the consequently accumulated expenii- 
ture with which the nation is called to struggle. The cost 
of the war is not, indeed, to the full extent of one hundred 
and fifty per cent. greater than it would otherwise be, yet it 
is very largely and unreasonably enhanced. So far as the 
revenues of government are paid in gold and silver, no loss 
accrues, but the interest of loans payable in the same metals 
almost cancels this advantage. Taxation thus assumes larger 
proportions than would be otherwise needful, giving rise to 
complaint ; the salaries of officers and employés of govern- 
ment are less adequate, and the pay and bounties of soliiers 
less efficient in securing recruits. A momentary advantage 
has thus been suffered indefinitely to increase the difficulty 
of future operations, and to threaten their entire suspension. 

There is no greater necessity of government in a crisis like 
the present than unshaken confidence, unimpaired credit. 
But what could more certainly forfeit this than a rapid depre- 
ciation of the currency, with no power to arrest it or pre- 
dict its extent? If government is to borrow on a grand scale 
for a long period, it must do its utmost to keep its paper, in 
all its forms, good. 
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Nor was there any real necessity for the result. Till the 
outbreak of the rebellion government had neglected to oe- 
cupy the field of currency. It remained, therefore, open to 
its hand an unreaped harvest, ready to render to the nation 
all the gains which can arise under a sound currency. That 
these had been surrendered to other parties for a series of 
years was no reason why they should not now be re- 
sumed, when the public exigency so obviously required it. 
No moral or prescriptive right had been acquired to them by 
these parties ; a first gift does not constitute a claim to a 
second. Capital would be compelled, in but a very limited 
degree, to seek new investments, and these it could readily 
find—government itself opening a wide door. 

Government should have had courage to claim its own, 
and the whole of it. It ought not to have been willing to 
wreck the currency, and to destroy its own gains by di- 
viding profits with the banks. It should have driven their 
circulations from the field, as fast as it oceupied it with its 
own bills. Double occupation could result in nothing but 
mischief. It was a timid and foolish policy. which could se- 
cure nothing, and had a right to expect nothing but extended 
and increasing disaster. 

When “ greenbacks”’ were made a legal tender, not them- 
selves redeemable, they relieved banks finally from the 
restraint of redemption. This curb thus permanently re- 
moved, both parties, private and public, stood re rady to 
gorge the currency as fast as its decreasing value should 
open the way for an enlarged volume. In this race for pro- 
fits, the first party, as most diffused, as least observed, least 
scrupulous, and least restrained, of course secures the largest 
share, while the public good is sacrificed by both. The 
banks are issuing more unredeemable bills than are sufficient 
to constitute the nation’s currency, and the national issue 
flows into a swollen stream only further to choke the chan- 
nels of commerce, and endanger its operations. Our nation- 
al issue being nearly or quite sufficient for all the demands 
of business, our monetary embarrassments are referable to the 
claims of the banks, stiil urged and admitted, to weigh down 
the public with a second superfluous, irresponsible currency, 
destroying the efficiency and value of the first. The remedy 
is obvious, the moment we have courage to apply it. 

We will not say that no currency can, but that no currency 
will, long preserve its stability without redemption. Dis- 
count paper and specie, and all is artificial, uncertain, un- 
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safe, resting on the wit and will of man and not on the 
forces of nature. If the issue of the banks had been restrict- 
ed preparatory to a national currency, there would have 
been little temptation to make this unredeemable. It is 
only over-issue that makes redemption difficult, and when 
there is no inducement to the one, there is no hardship in 
the other. The very fact, that the banks found themselves 
unable to meet this test of a safe currency, was an additional 
reason for taking from them this function of issue. The 
way was open for a sound redeemable national currency, 
and nothing but timidity in the presence of a strong moneyed 
interest withheld us from this great success. Nor is the path 
of retreat cut off. Foree from circulation all bank paper, 
and government will soon find itself able to redeem its own. 

With a given, stable, purchasing power, expressed in the 
standard unit of a currency, every condition of trade re- 
quires a certain amount of this medium with which to effect 
its transfers, and no more. Pass beyond this amount, and 
the superfluous sum, in its search for employment, will cor- 
respoudingly depreciate the value of the whole. The amount 
of actual value in the currency will, under the same circum- 
stances, be essentially the same, whether the paper issues 
rise above or sink below the purchasing-power of its stand- 
ard unit of gold. A given amount of value is required in 
effecting the exchanges; only so much can be used, and, if 
bills are multiplied beyond this value, they will at the same 
time depreciate to it. 

Nor is the process by which this is reached in the least 
recondite. Suppose a redeemable paper currency : redemp- 
tion is suspended, and the banks are left at liberty to increase 
at will their issues. This it is their interest to do. Bor- 
rowers find easy accommodation. Business receives an im- 
pulse ; speculators begin to purchase and rely on the banks 
for aid. Prices rise in the commodities selected; sales fol- 
low with profit, and the spirit of liberal and speculative out- 
lay becomes general. Money is readily obtained by all, and 
there is, therefore, nothing to check the rise of prices. A 
rise at one point calls forth and justifies a similar rise at ano- 
ther. Enhanced nominal prices drink up the new issues, 
and make way for more. All are able to meet their bank 
indebtedness, since their own returns are correspondingly 
great. Thus there is a delusive appearance of prosperity, 
and the depreciation of the currency goes on with all the 
losses marked in the earlier part of this article. 
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These truths are so obvious, we should not have urged 
them at so much length, were it not for the importance of 
the conclusions that flow from them, and the frequency with 
which they are overlooked. 

The chief reason—the reason which gives play to all 
others, and without which the fluctuation to which they give 
rise would be trifling—is the great excess of our mixed cur- 
rency, national and private, over the real elements of busi- 
ness. We must settle satisfactorily the reason why legal- 
tender notes are not at par with gold, or we cannot apply the 
remedy. If success is all that is wanted to reduce the pre- 
mium on gold, let us fight the harder; we have no ease 
against the banks. If, however, success alone, without a de- 
cided reduction in the amount of circulation, can never res- 
tore the currency, then our demand holds good, that that 
portion of it, about one-half or three-fifths, not supplied by 
the nation, should be removed, leaving the remainder no 
such relation to the wants of business, as to raise it to par, 
and make redemption easy. 

That the depreciation of * greenbacks” is not chiefly, or 
in any very important degree, due to the want of trust in the 
stability of our government, is seen in the fact, that currency 
would be less affected by this cause than would loans; yet 
these are secured with comparative readiness, while other 
investments, as in real estate, still remain open at prices but 
slightly in advance of those prevalent before the rise of gold. 
Those who do distrust the government, and are opposed to 
it, coustantly lodge the funds gathered in speculation in 
such and kindred investments; but loyal citizens still 
loan the government with the opportunity before them. The 
difficulty with which loans are secured, we claim, measures 
the element of distrust, and marks it as much less than a 
hundred and forty per cent., the present premium of gold. 

The currency is evidently less affected by the mere ele- 
ment of trust than are loans, since these are permanently 
held in large amounts, while “ greenbacks” are in constant 
transition, neither accumulating in large sums, nor long re- 
maining in the hands of individuals. That, indeed, must be 
intense distrust which would not allow one to pass the certi- 
ficates of currency in the rapid traffic of the day. Loans 
evince plainly that there is no such distrust. 

Nor has the vacillation of gold at all kept pace with the 
prospects of the war. We have just closed a great elec- 
tion ; the policy of the government is certainly as hopeful 
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as it ever has been. A majority, at least, of the people 
so regard it; but gold is at a premium of a hundred and 
forty per cent. We believe that the excess of the cur- 
reney carries it to nearly this figure, and that the fluctua- 
tions above and below it are due to transient causes, the 
events of the war, and the heat of speculation. 

Gold has steadily advanced through minor fluctuations since 
the breaking out of the rebellion, as the inflated currency has 
had time to develop its natural results. The entire history of 
paper money in France, in England, in our own Re »volution, 
and in the present struggle, shows, as plainly as any one fact 

can be shown, that an unredeemable currency will become 

excessive in amount, and that excess will be followed by pro- 
portionate depreciation. The first, the pressing remedy for 
the evil, making way for every other remedy, is reduction. 
Most fortunate are we that this can be accomplished by 
us with no embarrassment of the government, its paper re- 
maining in full cireulation. 

If all the commercial world were to accept gold and silver 
as the exclusive medium of exchange, though the measure 
might involve much inconvenience and considerable expense, 
these metals would at once, so to speak, develop value-power 
enough to accomplish perfectly all these exchanges. Gold 
might be thrown back in value by such an increased demand 
one hundred or two hundred years, but it would at once rise 
toa point that would enable it to accomplish the entire duty 
laid upon it. Gold does not come to the tasks assigned it 
with a settled, unchangeable value ; but the very tasks them- 
selves, by the demand they create, impart to gold a value 
enabling it to meet them. Currency does not require so 
much bulk, but so much value, and this it can create in a ve ry 
limited bulk, by its own fiat. Famine creates famine prices, 
and gold, unlike grain, with each rise of price, performs a 
wider duty. 

The very fact that prices are now a hundred per cent. 
in advance of what they were two years ago, shows a great 
inflation of currency. To meet the large ‘+r nominal sums now 
employed in exe hange, amuch greater amount of ¢ urrency 
is required, and the old curreney would have failed to do it 
without a great rise in value, our increased business could 
not be carried on at the present scale of prices without per- 
haps thrice the amount of the old currency. Yet, in the 
order of cause and effect, the increased prices have sprung from 
the increased circulation, and not the circulation from the 
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prices. It is one of the mischiefs of such a movement, that 
every step prepares for another, and seems to demand it, that 
apparent prosperity and pressure of exchange seek an in- 
creased medium. If, however, we wish to reduce prices, we 
must reverse the action of the cause, and effect them through 
the circulation. 

Nor need this be done with any harshness or injustice 
towards the banks. It is not unjust to them to withdraw 
benefits they have long been permitted to enjoy; nor is it 
harsh if the method e mployed be such as to inflict no un- 
necessary losses, or to force a pree ipitate transfer of capi- 

tal. A publie exigency of great immediate moment and of 
lasting results, may right! y require some sacrifice of interest, 
some change of investments on the part of those who are 
so unfortunate as to stand in the way of the public good. 
A tax on the issue of banks, sufficient to absorb its profits, 
vet not sufficient to compel an immediate and disastrous 
abandonment of the fie ‘id, would lie at onee in the line of 
reveuue, and reach with due rapidity the more impor- 
tant end of opening to government the entire depart- 
ment of currency. It would then be at liberty, with 
couplete control, to suit the amount and character of its 
issues to the wauts of the nation. In other words, the natioa 
would put a great national interest before private profits, and 
set itself to the most weighty of duties, that of providing a 
couvenient, safe, staple currency. 

The right to do this our government has reaffirmed in the 
action already taken. The constitutional question has been 
practically settled, and it becomes, therefore, not merely a 
duty, but an acknowledged and accepted duty, to complete 
the work undertaken, to sweep away all that is opposed to 
a good currency, and to establish all that it requires. Noth- 
ing can now excuse us from this labor, nor shall we really 
find any apology for any ignorance of its nature with so 
much in history and science to instruct us. 

The firmness with which the opposition arising from 
private interest will be met, will be proportioned to our 
sense of the necessity of our action, and our certainty of 
the good results to flow from it. Were it not for the par- 
tial truths, the unsound and wavering opinions held by 
many on this subject, we should doubtless proceed at once 
cheerfully and thcroughly to the completion of our work in 
the entire control and reconstruction of the currency. Some 
points require to be dwelt on, not as abstruse in themselves, 
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but as imperfectly presented to the public mind, as over- 
looked or inadequately treated by high authorities. 

Bank-notes, and all evidences of debt designed for circula- 
tion ina currency, perform a very distinct office from other 
certificates of debt, and are subject to peculiar laws. Prom- 
issory notes, types of the ordinary form of e xpressing indebt- 
edness, are not primarily de signed to pass from hand to hand. 
They may rest with the first holder, or any holder, and per- 
form for him an important service, without even the antici- 
pation of further cireulation. They may, indeed, be trans- 
ferred in the adjustment of balances, and thus, in a very 
limite | degree, take the place of currency, yet without com- 
ing under its peculiar laws. Circulation, on the other hand, is 
the primary end of a bank-bill. It is no mere record of in- 
debtedness, resting with profit in the hands of him who holds 
it, and valuable according to the credit attaching to the 
promises of the bank. It is meant to express, retain, and 
convey a universal purchasing-power, and to be employed 
constantly in its transfer. It must, therefore, go 
into the market, or rather be constantly there, to perform its 
duties. If promissory notes were forced into a constant and 
general sale, it would be found that other considerations be- 
sides their capability of ultimate collection would come in to 
regulate their value. How many of these are in the market? 
how readily are they received every where 7? how quickly 
and easily can they be cashed ?—would be enquiries quite to 
the point in settling their worth. 

No note can be more reliable, or, so to speak, have more 
credit in them, than products possessed of permanent intrin- 
sic value ; yet these, as wheat, wool, iron, and even gold it- 
self, are powerfully influenced, when actually in m: urket seek- 
ing asale, by demand and supply. We know how unfa- 
vorably it acts on the price of all commodities to be thrown 
without reserve upon the market. We might as well say 
that the exchange-value of a product is determined wholly by 
the product of the labor it contains, or rather expresses, With- 
out reference to the existing supply and demand, as to say 
that the value of paper money rests exclusively on credit, 
leaving out of consideration the amount of it in circulation. It 
will hardly be held that paper money is superior in stability 
to gold itself, yet by this supposition it ought to be, as the 
precious metals have steadily lost value from century to cen- 
tury as their amount has increased. 

Let us remember that bank-notes must go to the market, 
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and there be sold and resold like any article containing value, 
though far more frequently, thus becoming in the very best 
degree subject to the law of supply and demand. Even when 
redeemable in gold and silver, they do not altogether escape 
this law, much less then, when unredeemable, capable of easy 
and indefinite multiplication. 

During the war with Napoleon, the Bank of England 
suspended specie payment. There followed a depreciation 
of its bills, passing at times as low as thirty per cent. This 
thirty per cent. was due not to a loss of credit, not to a 
feeling among Englishmen that the nation was shaken, 
and its permanent institutions liable to crumble, but to the 
multiplication of the eertificates of debt be vond the demands 
of the currency. The public was assured that the general 
concerns of the bank were in the most affluent and flourish- 
ing situation, and such as to preclude every doubt as to the 
security of its notes. For a little time the notes at the bank 
remained at par, but the restraint of redemption being 
removed, the issue gradually increased, and the inevitable 
depreciation followed. The chief feature of the law passed 
July 19, 1844, “ was to limit the circulation, so that it would 
be regulated by the amount of coin and bullion in the vaults 
of the institution.” This law sprang from a clear recognition 
of the fact, that a currency cannot be stable with restraint 
on issues—that amount is an essential feature in a firm, safe 
syste mm. 

A nation may go triumphantly through a struggle, yet its 
paper currency at its close be le ft w holly worthless. It may 
even retain the power of loan, and therein the general 
element of credit, and yet the accumulated drift of its ex- 
cessive issues remain as dead and hopeless as ever. Indeed, 
When a currency has become very much swollen, re- 
de ‘mption seems at once hopeless and unjust. The govern- 
ment in issuing the paper has purchased with it, in produce, 
perhaps a tenth or twentieth of its nominal value, and, there- 
tore, in fact incurred but a fraction of the nominal debt. 
Nor can such a currency as a currency be restored in value, 
however much trust may be repose «din the future ability 
and honesty of the state; such bills will partis ally recover 
their worth by being treated simply as promissory notes, 
withdrawn from circulation, and retained for future redemp- 
tion. 

All have united in admitting and admiring the conveni- 
ence of paper money; also its economy, so far as by wise 
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regulation it is made to subserve safely its purpose. Yet a 
slight failure in office will quickly compensate for its cheap- 
ness. Paper must stand redeemable in gold and silver: 
only thus can its amount be perfectly regulated; only thus 
can it be made to fill completely and safely the varying 
channels of business; only thus can it have true representa- 
tive powers, and exhibit all the pliancy and ductility of gold, 
a medium possessed of intrinsic value; and thus alone can 
it be placed in connection with the currency of the whole 
commercial world, be prepared to feel and communicate the 
condition of foreign exchange, and open the way for the 
action of those natural forces which tend to restrict or en- 
large foreign trade according to the exigency. Each of these 
points demands for their full apprehension, an expansion we 
cannot now give them; but, fully understood, they reuder 
most evident the necessity of a broad metallic base for any 
efficient, firm medium of exchange. 


Art. VI—1. Life and Pontificate of Leo i. By Wx. Roscor. 
London, 1853. 


9. Literature of the South of Europe. By SISMONDI. London, 


1853. 
3. History of Italy. By Guicetarpist. London, 1755, 


4. Historical Dictionary. By Baye, Edition of 1756. 


Tue illustrious family of Medici was founded at Florence, 
in the fifteenth century, by Cosmo dé Medici, the grandfather 
of Lorenzo, who was the father of Leo X. Cosmo was one 
of the merchant-princes of Italy ; his immense wealth was 
acquired by commercial speculations, and the banking-houses 
which he established in all the trading cities of Europe. 
Never were riches so honorably gained—never so nobly spent. 
The encouragement which this princely merchant afforded to 
men of learning, and his munificence in rewarding their la- 
bors, contributed to rescue from obscurity and save from de- 
struction many of the writings of the ancients. “ Cosmo dé 
Medici,” says Gibbon, *“ was the father of a line of princes 
whose name and age are almost synonymous with the resto- 
ration of learning ; his credit was ennobled into fame; his 
riches were dedicated to the service of mankind; he corre- 
sponded at once with Cairo and London, and a cargo of In- 
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dian spices and Greek books was often imported in the same 
vessel.”* After governing Florence with great splendor for 
thirty years, Cosmo died, universally lamented, and his grateful 
countrymen inscribed on his tomb the well-deserved title of 
* Father of his Country.” 

Lorenzo dé Medici, surnamed the Magnificent, was placed, 
at the early age of twenty-one, by the death of his father, 
Piero dé Medici, at the head of the government of Florence. 
Maeaulay, in his article on Machiavelli, describes, in a few 
eloquent passages, the state of Italy at this period : “The 
adiniration,” he says, “of learning and genius became almost 
idolatry among the people of Italy. Kings and republies, 
cardinals and doges, vied with each other in honoring and 
flattering Petrarch. . . Knowledge and prosperity con- 
tinued to advance together. Both attained their meridian 
in the age of Lorenzo the Magnificent. . . From the 
oppressions of illiterate masters, and the sufferings of a bru- 
talized peasantry, it is delightful to turn to the opulent and 
enlightened states of Italy, to the vast and maguificent cities, 
the ports, the arsenals, the villas, the museums, the libraries. 
. » With peculiar pleasure every cultivated mind must re- 
pose on the fair, the happy, the glorious Florence,—on the 
halls which rang with the mirth of Pulei; the cell where 
twinkled the midnight lamp of Politian ; the statues on which 
the young eye of Michael Angelo glared with the frenzy of 
a kindred inspiration ; the gardens in which Lorenzo medi- 
tated some sparkling song for the May-day dance of the 
Etrurian virgins.?”’ 

For a whole century after the death of Petrarch, no poet, 
worthy of the name, had been known in Italy. But, during 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century, Lorenzo dé Medici 
successfully used his influence, his power, and his genius, in 
restoring the Italian poetry to its pristine splendor. Ie was 
himself a poet and a patron of poets, a scholar and a friend of 
scholars. Under his wise and liberal government Florence 
became the garden of Italy, the happy seat of the arts and 
sciences, the academy of literature, the school of philosophy, 
the blooming bower of taste and refinement. It was his de- 
light to retire from the fatigues of public business to a beau- 
tiful retreat in the vicinity of the city, where, in the conge- 
nial society of poets, philosophers, and painters, whom his 


* Decline and Fall, vol. vi., p. 388. 1850. 
+ Essays, ed. 1861, p- 28-9. 
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enlightened generosity had attracted, he passed the time in 
literary conversation, serene conten:plation, and refined re- 
creation. 

Leo X., the second son of Lorenzo dé Medici, was born at 
Florence, in the year 1475. Destined from his infancy for the 
church, he was educated with great care by the celebrated 
Politian, assisted by the ablest scholars of that age. The 
remarkable proficiency which he made in his studies, and the 
gravity of his deportment, entitled him at an early age to 
mingle as an equal in those meetings of men of genius and 
learning which frequently took place in the palace of the 
Medici. Associating so freely with these distinguished men, 
and residing under the eye of his father, who was considered 
an intallible judge in everything relating to literature and 
art, those seeds of knowledge and taste were planted which 
afterwards bore such ripe and rich fruit. 

At the age of fourteen, he was elevate to the dignity 
of cardinal, with the understanding that he should not as- 
sume the insignia of his rank, or be admitted as a member of 
the college, for the space of three years. On this occasion his 
friend and preceptor Politian addressed the following letter 
to the reiguing pope, Innocent VIII.: « This young man is so 
formed by nature and education, that being inferior to none 
in genius, he neither yields to his equals in industry, nor his 
teachers in learning, nor old men in gravity. He is naturally 
honest; and so strictly educated that he never lets fall an 
immodest or even light expression. He does not distinguish 
himself by his action, gesture, or gait, or by anything else 
that may give anill impression of him. Though ayoung man, 
his judgment is so matured that even the old respect him as 
afather. He sucked in piety and religion even with his 
nurse’s milk, and prepared himself for the sacred office even 
from the cradle.’’* 

Inthe mean time, the young cardinal left Florence and 
repaired to Pisa, in order to pursue the studies of theology 
and ecclesiastical jurisprudence at the famous academy of 
that place, which Lorenzo had lately re-established with 
greatsplendor. Here he remained calmly pursuing his studies, 
under the direction of some of the most accomplished scholars 
of Europe, until theexpected day at length arrived which was 
to admit him among the princes of the Christian church. 
At the time when the Cardinal dé Medici took his seat in the 


* Politiano, Let. V., Book 8. 
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sacred college, it was filled by several men of conspicuous 
talents, but of wide diversity of character, some of whom 
afterwards played an important part in the affairs of Europe. 
The oldest member of the college was Roderigo Borgia, who 
afterwards became pope, taking the name of Alexander VI. 
Another member of the college was Francesco Piccolomini, 
nephew of Pius II. He was created cardinal by his uncle in 
the year 1460, when only seventeen years old. The exem- 
plary purity of his life, and his zeal in discharging the duties 
of his office, caused him to be chosen by his colleagues to re- 
pair the evil which Alexander VI. had inflicted on the Chris- 
tian world ; but the short period of twenty-six days, during 


which he enjoyed the supreme dignity under the name of 


Pius III., deteated the happy hopes which had been formed 
on his election. Giuliano della Rovere was another eminent 
member of the sucred college at this time. His bold, active, 
and martial spirit seemed to mark him as a man better suited 
to wield the sword than the ecrozier. He succeeded Pius III. 
on the pontifical throne, under the name of Julius IL. 

Italy had now been for several years the home of hap- 
piness and peace, Which had introduced into that country an 
abundance, a luxury, a refinement, almost une xampled i in 
the annals of mankind. Instead of contending for dominion 
and power, the sovereigns of that delightful region attempted 
to rival each other in taste, in splendor, and in elegant ac- 
complishments. Their palaces became a kind of polite ae- 
ademy, in which noble ladies and gentlemen found a constant 
exercise for their intellectual talents ; and courage, rank, and 
beauty did not hesitate to associate with taste, learning, 
aud wit. 

Italy was at this time inhabited by the most polished 
people in Europe. All the polite arts and sciences were cul- 
tivated with an ardor and a success elsewhere unknown. 
Her colleges were the most famous in the world, and filled 
with the most learned professors which Europe could furnish, 
Crowds of enthusiastic youths thronged the academic halls, 


Guicciardini, whom Macaulay calls the Tuscan Thucydides, gives the fol- 
lowing just and splendid description of Italy at this period: ‘* Ridotta tutta in 
sommia pace e tranquillita, coltivata non meno né luoghi piu montuosi e piu 
sterile che nelli pianure e regioni piu fertile né sotto porta ad altro imperio che 
de suoi medisimi, non solo era abbondantissima d’abitatori e di rechezze; ma 
illustrata sommamente dalla magnificenza, di molti principi, dallo splendore di 


molti nobilissimé e bellissime citta, dalla sedia e mawésta delle religione, fioriva 


d’'udomini prestantissimi nell’ amministrazione delle con pubblichi; e d’in- 
gequé molto noboli in tutti le scienze, ed in quolunque arte preclara ed indus- 
trioza.”’ Guic , ab. 1 
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eager for the acquisition of knowledge. The Greek and 
Latin languages were assiduously studied, and, in some in- 
stances, written with an elegance and an ease which rivalled 
the most celebrated productions of the ancients. 

The ducal court of Milan was, at this period, the residence 
of several distinguished artists and scholars, who were at- 
tracted thither by the liberality of Lodovico Sforza, who 
then directed, in the name of his ne phew, the government of 
that place. Among the artists, the celebrated Leonardo da Vinci 
occupied the most conspicuous place. He was a prodigy of ver- 
satility—being at once a poet, a painter, a musician, asculptor, 
an architect, an engineer, a geometrician—in fact, there was 
no branch of science, art, or literature with which he was 
not familiar. His enchanting wit, splendid person, and ele- 
gant address made him one of the chief ornaments of the 
court of Milan. His conversation charmed all who ap- 
proached him. Princes and peasants, philosophers and 
fools, were alike captivated by the variety of his aequire- 
ments. He possessed rare and opposite faculties of mind ; 
an extraordinary memory, a rich imagination, a plastic will, 
a persevering industry, a remarkable capacity of inve ntion, 
and an overruling reason holding all these various gifts in 
perfect control. He was not one of those modest men of 
merit who hide their ligbt under a bushel. He was com- 
pletely convinced of his talents, and did not hesitate to let 
the world know it. He once wrote a letter to the Duke of 
Milan, in which he speaks of his abilities as a civil and mili- 
tary engineer and arehitect, adding: * Furthermore, I can 
execute works in sculpture, marble, bronze, or terra-cotta. 
In painting, also, I can do what may be done as well as any 
other, be he who he may.” 

This great painter had no politieal preferences ; he 
attached himself with equal facility to the Duke of Milan 
and Fraucis I. his enemy: he served with the same plea- 
sure the court of Rome, the republic of Florence, and 
the princes of Europe. Leonardo's masterpiece is his 
Last Supper, in the refectory of the Dominican convent 
at Milan. The artist has seized the moment when the 
Divine Redeemer announced to the assembled apostles the 
astounding intelligence that one of them is about to betray 
him. With admirable skill he has succeeded in expressing 
the doubts and anxiety experienced by the apostles, and their 
earnest desire to know by which of them their Lord and 
Master is to be betrayed. In their different faces appear 
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love, terror, anger, grief, and bewilderment. The head of 
the Man-God is perhaps the moet sublime achievement of 
Christian art; the ineffable sweetness and majesty of that 
august face could only have been conceived by a soul often 
immersed in heavenly contemplation. So completely did 
this glorious painting engross the attention of the artist, 
that he sometimes remained from morning until night with- 
out tasting food. Francis I. was so much pleased with this 
splendid work of art that he wished to have it removed to 
France, but that being impracticable, he invited the artist 
to visit the French court, where he was received with dis- 
tinguished favor, and, after residing there for several years, 
died at last in the arms of his royal patron. 

This hi appy state of tranquillity was not destined to con- 
tinue, and in a few years this lovely land of poetry and art 
had to endure all the horrors of ruthless war. On her fair 
plains the kings of France and Spain contended for the pos- 
session of Naples and Milan; the peaceful academies of learn- 
ing were invaded; the students were dispersed ; art lan- 
guished; literature was in danger of being neglected ; the 
iron age seemed about to be revived in Italy. One of the 
most prominent characters during this period of Italian his- 
tory was the famous, or rather infamous, Cesar Borgia. 
This extraordinary man was the son of Alexander VI. He 
was quietly pursuing his studies when his father was ele- 
vated to the tiara. He hastened to Rome to congratulate his 
father upon his new dignity, and was created a cardinal. But 
the quiet life of a churchman did not satisfy the restless am- 
bition of Caesar Borgia, and he soon abandoned it for the 
more active life of a soldier. There was no crime too mon- 
strous, there was no undertaking too bold, for this consummate 
villain. He was one of the most cultivated men of his age, 
and affected to patronize men of learning and genius ; he was 
gifted with an eloquence which few could resist ; under his 
sott, silken manners he concealed the cunning of the serpent 
and the ferocity of the tiger; when unsuccessful in arms he 
resorted to artifice, of which he was an accomplished master. 
The darling object of his ambition was to establish a king- 
dom tor himself upon the ruins of the Italian states. Several 
princes of Italy opposed him. By a masterpiece of dissimu- 
lation he succeeded in getting them into his power, and soon 
after caused them to be put to death. Macaulay * pro- 


© Essays, Art. Machiavelli, p. 30. 1861. 
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nounces Cesar Borgia the first prince and general of his 
age. Trained in an unwarlike profession, he formed a gal- 
lant army out of the dregs of an unwarlike people, and, atter 
acquiring sovereignty by destroying his enemies, he acquired 
popular ity by destroying his tools. He had begun to em- 
ploy for the most salutary ends the power which he had 
obtained by the most atrocious means. He fell at last, 
amidst the mingled curses and regrets of a people of whom 
his genius had been the wonder and might have been the 
saviour. 

After twenty years of war, a better day dawned upon 
distracted Italy. On the twenty-first of February, 1513, the 
martial pontiff, Julius IL., died, and on the eleventh day of 
Mareh the Cardinal dé Medici was chosen to the most august 
dignity in Christendom. Upon his elevation, he assumed 
the name of Leo X., a name which has served, for more 
than three hundred years, to distinguish the golden age of 
Italian literature, art, and science. The accession of Leo X. 
was hailed with delight by the whole Christian world ; his 
mild disposition, his liberality, his conciliatory manners, and 
his known fondness for the polished arts of peace, gave rise 
to the liveliest hopes that the bloody wars between Christian 
princes, which had disgusted and scandalized Europe so long, 
would cease. 

The coronation of the new pontiff took place on the nine- 
teenth of March, and on the eleventh of April the sple ndid 
ceremony of the proce ssion of the pope to take possession of 
the Lateran see was celebrated. The procession on this 
occasion was one of the most gorgeous spectacles that had 
been witnessed in Rome since the fall of the first Roman 
empire. All the nobility then in Rome, with many of the 
sovereign princes of Italy, and the ambassadors of most of 
the European states, contributed to give dignity and import- 
ance to the ceremony. Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, made a 
journey to Rome to be present on this occasion, and had the 
honor of assisting the pope in mounting his horse. His for- 
midable adversary, Francesco, Duke of Urbino, bore the ban- 
ner of the church. Giulio dé Medici, cousin of the pope, 
carried the standard of the Knights of Rhodes. But the 
most striking, and perhaps the most pleasing spectacle to 
the Roman people, was that of the chiefs of the two power- 
ful families of the Orsini and Colonna, whose enmity had tor 
ages disturbed the repose of Rome, accompanying each other 
in token of perpetual reconciliation. T he streets through 
which the pontiff had to pass were spread with tapestry, and 
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strewn with flowers; the most beautiful works in painting 
and sculpture of which the city could boast, or which the 
ingenuity and talents of the Roman artists could produce, 
were e ‘xultingly ——— * 

Those who had antic ipated the happiest results from the 
peaceful temper of Leo X. were not disappointed. From the 
lofty position which he occupied, he took a wide and com- 
prehensive survey of the whole extent of Europe ; he 
resolved, as far as it lay in his power, to terminate the dis- 
graceful contests that were maintained by the Christian 
princes ; and to exercise his authority, as head of the Christian 
church, in promoting the peace and happiness of those com- 
mitted to his charge. Soon after his eleetion, he addressed 
a letter to Sigisinund, King of Poland, who was then prepar- 
ing a formidable attack upon Albert, Marquis of Branden- 
burg, asking him tos ispend hostilities until a legate should 
arrive from Rome, who might endeavor to reconcile their 
dissensions without their appealing to the sword. After the 
battle of Novara, which resulted in the defeat of the French, 
and their expulsion from Italy, Leo X. addressed a letter to 
Maximilian, Duke of Milan, on his restoration to the throne. 
In this letter the pope took occasion to admonish the duke 
not only to return thanks to God for so signal an interposi- 
tion in his mares, but to show himself worthy of it by his 
future conduet. TT ,” says he, ** will be most effectu lly 
done by your not allowing yourself to be too much elate “d 
by your success, and by your avoiding to persecute or destroy 
those who have been induces | to op pose you. Let me there- 
fore ost earnestly entreat you, by the affection which I bear 
you, to deal kindly with them. By this means you will 
conciliate the minds of those who have been alienated from 
you, without ineurring any diminution of your authority, 
and [ trust you will therefore make a moderate and Jenient 
use of your victory.” 

Leo X., while he was yet a cardinal, had been a liberal 
friend and patron of deserving scholars and poets, a nd the *V 
hailed his elevation to the pontificate in strains of adulating 
verse, of which the following will serve as a spec men: 


‘Now comes the happier age, so long foretold 
When the true Pastor guards his favor’d fold ; 
Soon shall the streams with honeyed sweetness flow, 
And Truth and Justice tix their seats below ; 
Retiring Mars his dreadful anger ce we, 
And all the world be hush'd in lasting peice 


Roscoe's Life of Leo X., vol. i., p. 301 
VOL. X.—NO. XIX. 9 
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The age of Leo X. is one of the most interesting in Eu- 
ropean history. Not many years had elapsed since the 
genius and }! rseverance of ( ‘ol unbus had discovered the 
New World; the passage to the East Indies was soon after 
discovered by the intelligent, enterprising spirit of the Por- 
tuguese; a few years after his elevation to the supreme dig- 
nity, the whole Christian world was distri — by Luther’s 
Reformation, “It was the peculiar glory of this period to 
produce the most illustrious monarchs ae have at one 
time appeared in Europe. Leo X., Francis I., Charles V., 
and Solomon the Magnificent were each of them possessed 
of talents that might have rendered any age wherein they 
happened to flourish, conspicuous.’”* 

The eneouragement which Leo X. afforded to learning, 
and the magnificent liberality with which he rewarded 
learned men, attracted the first poets, philosophers, and 
painters of that golden age to his court, and Rome became 
a Christian Athens. The pontiff himself was the arbiter 
elegantiarum on all subjects relating to art, seience, and 
literature. He was the great luminary of the age, whose 


generous light fell equ tilly on all. Under his fostering eure 
were produced many of those masterpieces of poetry and 
art which have been the admiration and despair of all the 


succeeding ceuturies. Zorzi, the Venetian ambassador at 


the court of Rome, in his report to the Se nate says of Leo 
X.: “FE hom da ben e liberal molto” ( He is a good man, 
and very liberal). “ E doeto in humanita e jure canonicho, 
et sopra tutto musico excellentissimo”’ (He is le arned in 
classical literature and the canon law, and above all he is a 
most excellent musician). Minio, another ambassador, 
wrote: “E doeto, e amandor di doett”’ ( He is learned, and 
the friend of the learned). Of Leo, we may say with Virgil : 


‘Rex Anius 1 idem hominum Pheebusque sacerdos.”’ 


He was at once the king of men and the priest of God 
Never, not even in the palinie st days of the Caesars, not even 
during the splendid reign of Louis XLV., has the world wit- 
nessed such a galaxy of genius as the munifeent patronage 
of Leo X. attracted to the capital of the Christian world. 
To name them is almost sufficient: The elegant Latin 
scholars Bembo and Sadolet, the pontifieal secretaries ; the 
learned Boroaldas, librarian of the Vatican, who published 


rescott’s R on’s Charles V., vol. i., p. 625 
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the Annals of Tacitus, which had been recently discovered 
in Westphalia, and purehased by Leo X. for five hundred 
golds n ducats ; the exquisite Latin poet Vida, the Virgil of 
iis age; the entertaining novel-writer Bandello, the rival of 
Boccaccio; the noble and accomplished Cas_iglione; the 
charming poet Ariosto ; the immortal historian Guicciar lini ; 
the lively but untruthtul historian Paulus Jovius ; Lascar, 
the learned Grecian ; the crafty Machiavelli; Bramante, the 
first architect of St. Peter’s ; Michael Angelo, the designer of 
the ** wondrous dome ;”? and Raphael, the priuce of painters 
—these are a few of the most prominent characters of that 
great age, who stand out, like beacon-lights, as cuides to all 
future times. 

In this incomparable band, the illustrious Petro Bembo 
deservedly occupies a conspicuous place. A contemporary 
poet speaks of him as one 


Whose honeyed tongue 
Gives in thre inguages his thoughts to flow ; 
O'er whose blest birth the sister graces hung, 
And taught his mind with all their charms to glow 

This eminent scholar was born in Venice in the year 
1470. The early part of his life was divided between frivo- 
lous amusements and severe study. He was a frequent and 
a welcome visitor at the dueal courts of Ferrara and Urbino, 
where he was much admired for his wit and personal ae- 
complishments, and honored for his learning and genius. 
The celebrated Lueretia Borgia was at this time the reign- 
ing duchess of Ferrara. Her extraordinary beauty, her 
brilliant endowments, and her faseinating atfability moved 
the susceptible heart of Bembo, who had already twice been 
the slave of disappointed love. A Platonic attachinent 
sprang up between this accomplished pair, which lasted for 
several years. When Bembo was appointed by Leo X. to the 
honorable otfice ot pontifical secretary, he fixed his residence 
at Rome, where he found himself surrounded by the most 
distinguished literary and artistic characters. His particu- 
lar friends and associates were the cardinals De Bibbieno and 
Giulo dé Medici (cousin of Leo X.), the divine artist Raphael, 
and the accomplished nobleman Castiglione. The Latin wri- 
tings of Bembo were the production of the early part of his life. 
The style of these compositions is so extremely elegant and clas- 
sic, that he was said to have emulated Cicero and Virgil with 
equal success. But the chief glory of Bembo was the promi- 
nent part which he took in cultivating a true taste tor Ital- 
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ian literature, after the revival of classical learning had made 
the language of Dante and Petrarch vulgar— 
*“* Whilst rivalling the strains that Mars had sung, 
Thine hands across the Latian chords were flung, 
Love raptured heard ; and bade the next aspire 
‘To awake the sweetuess of the Tuscan lyre.”’ 

A short time before Leo X.died, Bemboretired from Rome, 
and took up his residence in the city of Padua. Here his 
time was passed in study, in elegant pleasures, and in the 
enjoyment of the society of his friends. Here he tormed, at 
great cost, a splendid collection of the ancient Inanuscripts 
of the Greek and Roman authors, and a valuable eabinet of 
ancient coins and medals. Here were written, in the sweet- 
est and purest Tuscan, the greater part of those inimitable lit- 
erary works, the delight of his own and all sueceeding ages. 
During the sixteenth century, the writings of Bembo were 
the favorite reading among the first ranks inItaly, and an ae- 
quaintauce with them was necessary in order to mingle in 
polished society. Bembo prided himself particularly ou his 
power ol language : “© Jo so nulla per rispetto a que glori s7, ma 
quel por ) che oO ne SO dell linque, WON lo cangwierc al marchesato 
di Mantoua”. (I know nothing that I have to glory in; but tor 
the little that I know of language, I would not change it for 
the marquisate of Mantua). He selected as his models the 
sweet and tender Petrareh, and the elegant and live ly Boceae- 
C10 3 by combining their excellences with his own perfect 
taste, he assisted, by his influence and example, in banishing 
that homely style which characterized the writings of the 
Italian authors at the commencement of the sixteenth centu- 
ry. In the year 1559, Bembo was called to Rome by Paul IIT., 
and elevated to the rank of eardinal. He found in the sa- 
ered college many of his former friends, particularly the ear- 
dinals Sadolet, Cortese, and the English cardinal Reginald 
Pole. Bembo died in Rome, in the year 1547, in the seven- 
ty-seventh year of his age. 

Leo X. possessed that magnificent taste for the fine arts 
which was a peculiar distinetion of the Medici family. His 
palace, the Vatican, was adorned with the Inasterpleces of 
ancient and modern art. Under hisfavor and liberality, were 
completed those exquisite paintings in the chambers of that 
splendid edifice, which have ever since been the theme of 
universal admiration. The divine Raphael was employed 
during nine years in the execution of these glorious works, 
which still remain, in all their pristine freshness and beauty, the 
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imperishable monuments of his genius. The most celebrated of 
the se frescoes are the _ School of Athens,” the a Scourging of 
Heliodorus,”’ “Mount Parnassus,” and the * Hall of Constan- 
tine.” The “School of Athens” is a representation of philoso- 
phy. Ina magnificent amphitheatre, the ancient philosophers 
are introduced as instructing their disciples in the different de- 
partments of human Knowledge. Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle are characteristically represented. Diogenes, 
Archytas Archimedes, and Empedoeles are engaged in their 
various avocations. Apollo and Minerva are the presiding 
deities of the scene. A handsome youth ina white and gold 
mantle is said to be intended for Francesco della Rovere, the 
great nephew of Julius I].; in the person of Archimedes, the 
artist took the opportunity of perpetuating the likeness of 
his triena and relative Bramante, the eminent architect. This 
painting is composed of fifty-two figures; but such is the 
skill of the artist that none of them seem to be in each 
other’s way. A judicious eritic, in speaking of the ‘School 
of Athens” and the “Seourging of Heliodorus,’” remarks: 
“These two works of Raphael, had all the rest px rished, 
would have vindieated his claim to the title of the Prinee 
of Painters. It may, indeed, well be doubted, whether 
he would ever have surpassed these paintings had he lived 
longer. In the ‘Parnassus,’ Apollo and the Muses are repre- 
sented attended by a company of the Greek, Latin, and Ita- 
lian poets. The father of poetry appears In an attitude of 
great dignity and grandeur, reciting his immortal composi- 
tions. Virgil is seen pointing out to Dante the way he is to 
follow. Only two living authors, Sanazzaro and Tebaldio, 
are admitted into these regions of poetical immortalitv. The 
artist has partly claimed a place for himself in this glorious 
assembly. He appears near to Virgil, with his beautiful 
head crowned with the ‘laurel wreath,’ and is deservedly ad- 
mitted into that Parnassus where he drank from his infaney 
the waters of Hippocrene, and was nursed by the Muses and 
the Graces,’’* 

At the same time that the inspired pencil of Raphael was 
engaged in executing these exquisite paintings, the genius of 
Michael Angelo was producing those sublime frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel that have rendered his name immortal. The 
first of these is the world-renowned * Last Judgment.’ None 
but the Inighty mind of Michael A velo could have con- 


* Geo. S. Hillard, Six Mouths in Italy, vol. i., p. 268 
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ceived—none but the mighty hand of Michael Angelo could 
have apr sin this tremendous work. The whole lower end 
of the chapel, over the altar, is occupied by this great fresco, 
covering a space sixty feet high and thirty feet broad. The 
rich colors have become somewhat faded by the | apse of time, 

aud obscured by the smoke of wax candles ‘and incense, w hich 
are so much used in the service of the Catholic Church. The 
first sight of this sublime masterpiece leaves an overpower- 
ing impression upon the mind. “TI have seen Michael 
Angelo,” said a Freneh artist, “and he is terrible.’ He is 
indeed terrible in the * Last Judgment,” and the power which , 
he bas displayed is almost superhuman. The utter woe, the 
fearful agony, the dreadful despair depicted in the faces of 
the lost souls, fill the beholder with astonishment and awe. 

No touch of sorrowful sympathy entere “l the painter’s heart. 

All is hard, severe, pi itiless. The justice of an offended God 
and the heinousness of sin were the ouly thoughts that oceu- 
pied the mind of Michael Angelo. In the upper part of the [, 
painting the saints, patriarchs, martyrs, and other holy souls 

are ranged on the right and left hand of the Saviour of the 

world. “ Depth and tenderness of feeling, the purity ot ce- 

lestial love, the serene triumph of faith, the soft calm of in- 

ward peace, do not shed their gentle influences upon the 

scene. We look in vain for the rapt brows of Angelico, the 

ideal heads and finely flowing draperies of Raphael, the worn ‘ 
but eestatie forms ot Cigoli, and those cherub-faces of Cor- 

reggio which beam like embodied smiles.” * 





If the accounts of his contemporaries be true, and we 
have no reason to doubt them, Raphael must have been as 
beautiful in his person and life as he was in his genius. He 
is represented with long, flowing curls, a smiling mouth, and 
a most heavenly expression in his soft, dark eyes—he was, in- 
deed, as beautitul as one of his own angels. He alw: ays took 
the greatest pleasure in assisting the poor but deserving ar- 
tists of his time; he was never known to refuse his services 
to any one who asked him; he was e ‘ntirely devoid of e “VY 5 
he rendered the meed of praise to all who deserved it; he 
thanked God that he was born in the time of Michael Angelo. 
The numerous pupils who were attracted to the studio of 
Raphael, almost adored their gifted master 3 and whenever 
he appeared in public, he was attended by a crowd of his 
enthusiastic followers. 


*Six Months in Italy, vol i., p. 2595 
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The four great painters of this age had each a peculiar 
and distinct merit. Michael Angelo was distinguished for 
the learning of his design; Titian for the richness and truth 
of his coloring; Correggio for the charm of pencilling and 
clair-obscura ; Raphael for invention and composition. But if 
these celebrated painters be compared with one another, it 
cannot but be admitted that Raphael more nearly approached 
each of his three rivals in that which constituted the e spec ial 
merit of each, than each of them equalled Raphael in the 
points peculiar to him. Perhaps there never were two great 
artists more opposite in their life and genius than Michael 
Angelo and Raphael—the one all grandeur and sublimity ; 
the other all sweetness and grace. The masterpieces of Mi- 
chael Angelo fill the beholder with terror and amazement ; 
the masterpieces of Raphael fill the beholder with purity 
and love. Michael Angelo is the Milton, and Raphael the 
Shakespeare of painters. We admire Michael Angelo—we 
love Raphael. Michael Angelo has left a magnificent monu- 
ment of his genius in St. Peter’s—the princely Christian 
temple erected by the prince of Christian architects. Ra- 
phael died after a pure and beautiful life of thirty-seven 
years. His death-bed was surrounded by his wee ping g friends, 
who were inconsolable for the loss of the divine artist, whom 
the whole civilized world lamented. He left more than two 
hundred paintings as imperishable monaments of his genius 
and industry. 

Krom the revival of letters in the fourteenth certury, 
classical learning had made a rapid and regular progress, and 
in the course of nearly two hundied years had attained to 
the highest degree of excellence. T he wise and liberal en- 
couragement ot Leo X. was destined to give a last impulse 
to these elegant studies ; for if there was one department of 
literature the professors of which he regarded with a more 
particular favor, and rewarded with a greater generosity than 
those of another, it was that of Latin poetry. We have al- 
rt ady had oceasion to speak of Bembo’s proficiency in this 
pleasing branch of polite learning. His associate in office, 
Jucopo Sadolet, was hardly less distinguished tor the great 
elegance of his Latin writings. His Latin tracts, and par- 
ticularly his treatise ** De liberis Instituendis,” have been 
justly admired for their superior scholarship; his Latin 


verses on the group ot the Lavcoon, which had been disco- 
vered in the baths of Titus during the pontificate of Ju- 
lius IL., have been pronounced wortliy of the exquisite rem- 
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nant of ancient art which they are intended to eelebrate. 
Sadolet was a distinguished member of those literary asso- 
clations which were formed at Rome during the reign of Leo 
X., and which contributed so much to the encouragement of 
science and letters, and the promotion ot good fellowship 
among the eminent scholars of that golden age. The ability 
and diligence of Sadolet in his offie ial em ploy ment were re- 
warded by Leo X, with a bishopric, the duties of which he 
faitlitully performed. It was not, however, until the 
pontificate of Paul IIL, in the year 1536, that Sadolet 
wus raised to the purple, a dignity, says Roseoe, which 
he had long merited, not only by the serviees which he had 
rendered to the Roman see in many important embassie 8, but 
by the temperate firmness of his character, his elegant and 
conciliating manners, and his sincere and unatleected piety. 

One of the brightest literary ornaments of the court of 
Leo X. was the elegant Latin poet Vida. He was a native 
of Cremona, a city which has long been celebrated for the 
beauty and sweetness of its musical instruments; aud was 
born about the year 1450. His family was of respectable 
rank, and bron tr his parents were not wealthy, they 
were able to bestow upon him that best of all gifts a 
good education, for which purpose he was sent sue- 
cessively to several of the academies of learning wd 
which Italy was at that time so justly renowned. Afte 
hi ivWihng ac quire “l a consider: abl e protic leuc Vy ih citeaae, 
theology, and political science, lie settled in Rome during the 
pontificate of JuliusIl. His principal works, however, were 
not written until the reign of Leo X. The first of these was 
his ** De Arte Poetica.”’ This poem made the name of Vida 
known far beyond the limits of his own country, and has ob- 
tained the approbation not only of the Italian scholars, but 
of some of the most correct and elegant poets and critics, of 
England. Pope, speaking in his * Essay on Criticism,’ of 
* Leo’s golden days,” has the following beautiful lines : 


‘ Then —— re and her sister arts revive ; 
nes Jeap d to form, and rocks began to live 

Wi th sweeter notes each rising t maple run 

A Raphael painted, and a VIDA sung 

Immortal Vida! on whose honor’d brow 

The poet’s bays and critic’s ivy grow ; 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame !"’ 


Warton, in his “Essay on Pope” (p. 197), considers the ‘ Poe- 
tics” of Vida as “ one of the first, if not the very first, piece of 
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criticism that appeared in Italy since the revival of learn- 
ing.” 

The 7“ Poetics” were soon followed by his ™ Sacchi Lu- 
dus,” a poem on the game of chess. Leo X. was an admirer 
and a skilful proficient in this fascinating and scientific game, 
and when this poem was shown to him, he was delighted with 
the novelty of the subject, and with the dignity, ease, and 
clearness with which it was treated ; which seemed to him al- 
most beyond the bound of Arges powers. He therefore re- 
quested to see the author of this pleasing production. Vida was 
received by the pontiff with flattering kindness and distinetion, 
retained as an attendant on the court, and rewarded with 
wealth and honors ; but what appears to have chiefly pleased 
the poet was, that his works were read and ap proved by Leo 
himself. At his suggestion, Vida began his celebrated poem of 
the “Christiad,” which was afterwards ‘completed in six books, 
and published under the auspices of Clement VIL, in the 
year 1535. In composing this poem, Vida placed Virgil be- 
fore him as his principal model; he regarded the great Man- 
tuan bard with sentiments next to adoration, yet he Knew 
how to fix the limits of his imitation; and whilst he studied 
the stvle and manner, and sometimes even used the language 
of Virgil. he avoided the error into which some of his contem- 
poraries h id fallen in mingling the profane fables of the hea- 
then mythology with the mysteries of the Christian religion. 
In order to reward Vida for writing this great poem, Clement 
VIL. raised him to the rank of pontifical secretary, and in the 
year 1532 conferred on him the bishopric of Alba, where he 
died in 1566, much re spected for his talents, his integrity, 
and his sincere and fervent piety. 

It would be unjust, as we ll as ungallant, not to mention 
several learne “(d lacie 8, who, in the time of Le ‘Oo : were dis- 
tinguished for their accomplishments, their virtues, aud their 
poetical talents. Among these, two are conspicuously emil- 
nent: Victoria Colonna, Marchionuess of Peseara,and Veronica 
Gambara, Countess of Correegio. Victoria Colonna was 
the daugiliter of the celebrated commander Fabrizio Colonna, 
Grand Coustable of the Kingdom ot Naples, by Anna di Mon- 
tefeltro,the daughter of Federigo, Duke of Arbine. At the 

early age of four years, Victoria was betrothed to Ferdinando 
d’Avalos, M: irquis of Pescara, who was only a little older than 
herself. The extraordinary beauty of her person, and the rare 
and brilliant endowments of her mind, combined to make her 
the object of general admiration, aud before she had attained 
her seventeenth year, her hand was repeatedly sought in mar- 
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riage by s several of the inde pe ndent princes of Italy. Hap- 
pily, however, these splendid alliances were rejeeted, and the 
beautiful and ace omplishe “| Vietoria Colonna became the wife 
of her parents’ early choice, who was, fortunate ly, the object of 
her own devoted love. The Marquis of Peseara, by his brilliant 
talents, his invincible fidelity, and chivalric courage, well 
merited sueh a partuer. After a few brief years passe in 
the sweet interchange of mutual affection, the unhappy 
contests which made fair Italy the battle field ot europe, 
called the marquis from his domestic delights to the 
clash and glory of contending armies. At the battle of 
Ravenna, where he commanded the cavalry, and distinguished 
himself by his dashing bravery, he was dangerously wounded 
and taken prisoner by the French, the vietors of that bloody 
field. While confined in the castle of Milan, and prevented 
by his wound from bodily exercise, he devoted his time to 
studs and literary composition, the result of which appeared 
inl iu ¢ lalogwue on Love, which Was addressed to his beloved 
wile. The marquis was at leugth liberated trom confine- 
ment. and entered again into active service: his skill in mili- 
tary aflauirs, and the many engagements in which he was 
victorious, won for him a lie h rank among the Italian leaders 
of that age. Having entered into the serviee of Charles V., 
he commanded at the celebrated battle of Pavia, in which 
Francis L. of France was made prisoner ; the success of the 
Liiperialists on that day has generally been attributed to the 
marquis, whodistinguished himself no less by his maguaniimity 
and humanity than by his prudence and intre pidity.* This 
was his last and greatest \ ic tory, for soon alter the battle he 
fell a sucrifice to his mi tary fatig rues, and the cous quences 
of his wounds. He died at Milan in December, 1525, in the 
bloom of his bright and beautitul career. Tis devoted wife 
Wis rendered inconsolable by this fatal event. The only 
alleviation which her deep sorrow would admit was found in 
cel brating the character and virtues of her husband, ind in 
recording their mutual attachment in touching and exquisite 
verse. Soon after his death she retired to the island of Ischia, 
Where her time was passed in works of charity and religion, 
and in the composition of those beautiful poems which have 
placed her name among the celebrated writers of that glorious 
age. Her Stanze, or verses 10 otfava rima, are pronounced 
equal in simplicity, harmony, and elegance of style, to the 


* hi scoe 8 Leo p 4 V | i . p- 125 
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productions of any of her contemporaries, and in lively de- 
scription and genuine poetry to have excelled them all, 
excepting only those of the inimitable Ariosto. The virtues, 
the accomplishments, and the beauty of Victoria Colonna 
rendered her the object of universal applause among the poets 
and learned men of the time, with many of whom she kept 
up a regular correspondence, She was also a warm admirer 
and friend of Michael Angelo, who addressed to her several 
of his sonnets, in which his admiration of her beauty and 
poetical talents is tempered by the most profound respect 
for her character. This estimable lady died at Rome in the 
year 1547, leaving behind her the enviable reputation of 
being one of the fairest models of female excellence and con- 


jugal affection that the world has ever seen. 


Veronica Gambara was the daughter of Count Francisco 
Gambara, and was married in 1509 to the lord of Correegio. 
Her disposition, her talents, her education, and the instrue- 
tious and advice of the elegant and learned Bembo, led her 
in her youth to devote a part of her leisure moments to the 
cultivation of poetry. After the early death of her husband, 
Veronica devoted herself to the edueation of her two sous, 
one of whom afterwards was elevated to the dignity of cardi- 
nal. The poetical compositions of Veronica Gambara, al- 
though inferior in elegance and polish to those of ler friend 
Victoria Colonna, display a striking Originality and vivacity 
both in sentiment and language. 

The chief glory of this golden age, so rich in glorious 
names, was the celebrated and enchanting poet Ariosto. 
He was the son of a nobleman of Ferrara, but his genius has 
obtained tor him a rank and a fame which kings cannot be- 
stow or kings takeaway. He was first destined to the legal 
profession, but after de voting live years to dry and unprofit- 
able labor, he abandoned that pursuit for the flowe ry ficlds of 
poetry, in which he was to reap so rich a harvest. His ear- 
liest writings were of a dramatic character; before he was 
LWenty years old, he had produced LWo comedies, W hich were 
the means of recommending him to the notice of Ereole pong 
Duke of Ferrara, whom he accompanied, in the year 1491, 
Milan, to wituess the theatrical performances for which he it 
city was then distinguished. From this time Ariosto devoted 
himself to the service of the family of Este, either in the 
court of the duke or in that of the = eardinal Ippolito 
d’Este. Ariosto commenced his wild, dreamy, maguilicent, 
sportive poem, ‘ Orlando Furioso,” in the year 1505; he was 
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occupied upon this immortal work for eleven years, amidst 
the constant distraction of business, for he was a diplo- 
matist and politician, as well as a poet. The “Orlando Furi- 
oso”? was published at Ferrara, in 1515, and was received with 
the liveliest enthusiasm throughout Italy. It has been 
translated into all the modern languages, and has won the 
unqualified applause of the most eminent scholars and erities 
of every age, on account of its transparent style, its fine 
raillery, its incomparable humor, and the sweetness, grace, 
and elegance of its versification. sv the sole charm of its 
romantic adventures, independently of its exquisite poetry, 
the * Orlando Furioso” has been the delight of the youth of 
every country. Galileo being asked by what me ans he had 

acquired the remarkable facility of giving perspicuity and 
grace to his plitloss phical writings, referred it to the con- 
tinual study ot Ariosto. The enchantment of his pencil re- 
deems every failing, and his rapidity, like that of Homer, 
leaves us little time to censure betore we are hurried for- 
ward to admire. The “ Orlando Furioso,” as a great single 
poem, has been rarely surpassed, and in the living records of 
poetry the author must yield to three, and only three, of his 
predecessors. He has not the torce, simplicity, and truth of 
Homer, the exquisite style and sustained imagery ot Virgil, 

nor the ori gin lity and bol Iness of Dante.* Ariosto was the 
author of several satires, whose inimitable wit and attractive 
Sty le have merited for him the title of the Horace of his age. 

The first of these satires was suggeste ‘dd by what appeare d to 
be the ungenerous conduct of the eardinal Ip potito d’Este, 
who deprived the poet of a small peusion of a hundred erowns 
a year for refusing to accompany him on a visit to Hungary. 
He found amore liberal patron in the eardinal’s brother. Alfonso, 
Duke of Ferrara, who gave him a luerative situation at his 
court, Without requiring trom him any attendance which would 
interfere with his studies. Here he passed the remainder of 
his life, engaged in literary labors, and never ceasing to re- 
touch and polish his immortal poem. He died at Ferrara, in 
1533, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

In enumerating the distinguished men who flourished 
during the golden age of Leo X., it is expected that some 
mention should be made of one who acted so conspicuous a 
part, both in the literary and political world, as Nicholas 
Machiavelli. This celebrated man was of a noble, but poor 
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family of Florence. His early life was passed in obscurity, 
and very little is known of him until he had reached the 
thirtieth year of his age when he was so fortunate as to at- 
tract the notice of the Medici family, thenthe most powerful in 
Florence ; by their influence he was appointed secretary of 
the republic, the affairs of which he conducted with con- 
spicuous ability. From this time he was constantly engaged 
in public affairs, particularly in embassies which required 
dexterity and skill. Machiavelli repaid the kindness of his 
first patrons by becoming a partisan of the faction which 
drove the Medici from Florence. When they were re- 
called, in 1512, after nearly twenty years of exile, he was 
deprived of his honors and banished the city. He then en- 
tered into a conspiracy against the Medici, which was discoy- 
ered, and Machiavelli was imprisoned and tortured, without, 
however, eliciting any confession that would have impeached 
either himself or his accomplices. When Leo X. was raised 
to the pontifical throne, he restored Machiavelli to liberty ; 
this did not prevent him from entering into another plot im- 
mediately after the death of Leo, to expel the cardinal De 
Medici from Florence. At length, after a life of vicissitudes— 
one day the houored and influential secretary of the repub- 
lic, another a disgraced and tortured couspirator—after being 
the friend and companion of princes, after holding many high 
and linportant offices, Machiavelli died in the year 1527, in 
extreme poverty. 

The writings of Machiavelli cousist of several comedies, 
a * History ol Florence,” his ** Discourses upon Livy,” 
and = The Prince.” ILis comedies have wont the comimenda- 
tion of one of the most celebrated writers of modern times. 
Voltaire,* speaking of the state of the polite arts in the six- 
teenth century, observes, that “ Italy had its Thueydides in 
Guicciardini, who wrote the history of the war of his own 
time, as 1 hucydides wrote the wars of Peloponnesus. Their 
stage, though far short of that degree of perfection to which 
the French theatre afterwards attained, might be compared 
to the Greek drama, which they began to revive; 
Machiavelli’s **Mandragols” alone is perhaps preferable toall of 
Aristophanes’ comedies.” The maxims which Machiavelli 
inculeated in his book entitled “The Prinee.” have caused 
him to be regarded, for more than three hundred years, as the 
quintessence of craft, fraud, and dissimulation. No one ean 
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peruse this infamous work, which was written in the calm 


retirement of the closet, and intended for the guidance of a 
young prince, without regarding its author as the master of 
hy pocrisy and the demon of deceit. Eve ry body has heard of 
Machiavelli’s maxim, “ Qua nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare.” 
This famous maxim is cousidered by some authors as a com- 
ment upon that passage in Euripides, which Cicero says Ju- 
lius Caesar always had in his mouth : 
‘*Si violandum est jus, regnandi gratia violandum est, 
In cuteris rebus pietatem colas, a 


which has been thus freely rendered : 


Be thou strictly just, except a throne 
Come to thy reach ; then Justice, get thee gon 


After reading the following baneful advice, we are not as- 
tonished that Cardinal Pole declared that the writings of 
Machiavelli were traced by the finger of the devil: “Tt is 
honorable for a prince to srem mereitul, courteous, re ligious, 
punctual, and sincere, and indeed to be so; but it is 
necessary, at the same time, that he should have his mind 
so modelled, and be so much the master of himself, that 
he may know how to alter his conduct upon occasion; a 
prince cannot form by practice all these qualities which make 
men esteemed good and virtuous ; he will often be obliged, 
for the preservation of his state, to violate the laws of charity, 
humanity, and religion, and therefore he should be ready pre- 
pare “1 to shift his sails ae cording to the wind that b lows: as | 
said be ‘fore, never to do evil if he can he ‘Ip it : but if he is 
compelled by downright necessity, to make no scruple of 
it.’’* 
Too soon for the Christian world, of which he was the 
peace-maker ; too soon for the Christian 





of which 
he was the ornament and the head; too soon tor beautiful 
Italy, of which he was the prote ‘tor; too soon for literatare 





and art, which he wisely and zealously encouraged ; too soon 
for men of genius and learning, whom he gene ‘rously re- 
warded—Leo X. died in the year 1521, in the forty-sixth year 
of his age, and in the ninth year of his reign. In disp sition, 
Leo X. was kind and econeili itory ; it was always a pleasure to 
him to be able to confer a benefit, anda pain when he had to 
refuse a request; his moral character was irreproachable ; 
he was chaste, decorous, and temperate in his diet, even be- 
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yond the requirements of the « hureh; he possessed a remark- 
abie memory; his reading was extensive; he spoke and wrote 
Latin with elegance and ease; he had a eonsiderable kuow- 
ledge of Greek: he wrote both Tralian and Latin verse: he 
was devoted to musie ; he hada fine ear, and a melodious voice 
which had been cultivated with assiduous care 3 inthe august 
ceremoutes of the Catholic Chureh, he was always d 


guisher for the splendor of his dress, and the dignity 


Istill- 
; and 
decorum of liismanner. Bayle, in his © Historieal Dictionary,” 
article Leo X., Says; °° Men of letters, of what religion or 
nation soever, are bound to praise and bless the memory of 
this pape, tor the eare he took to reeover the MANUSCTIPTs of 
the ancients; he spared neither pi ins nor cost in searching 
for them and procuring very good editions. Guieeiardini, in 
the first twelve books of his history, represents Leo X. as an 
accomplished model ot modern poliey, and the oreatest 
statesinan of liisage.”” Rankes, in his “History of the Popes,’* 
in speaking of Leo X., says: “ A liberal kindness, active in- 
tellect, a ready persuasion of 


wood in others were among 
his distinetive characteristies. These qualities are the fairest 
vifts of nature, and but rarely acquired, but when POSSESS “d, 
how greatly do hey enhat ce all life’s ( joy ne nts.’’ 


{ 
We Cahhot lye tter conelud ; this article than in t! e lan- 


guage of Mr. Roscoe, the elegant biographer of Leo i 


] — . the prove el f ( l 
int u Leo X. is S : 
Phat » : od vie 
t i \\ ‘ ! { () < 
1 t! } vi ed t 

l i s ay s ! 
bh i s f n 
th . { \ th | 
< t t ’ d 
tow co I S Is, w i ist a 5 1 
tiuls \ irs i V \ \ 
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Or all natural phenomena, none are more striking than the 
production of therainbow. Iris, the divine token of the Greeks 


and Romans, was especially pointed out toman by the God of 


the Hebrews: “ I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall 


be for a token of a covenant between me and the earth.”’ 
When, by an artificial production of the rainbow effeet, we 
enable ourselves to understand that the remote orbs, not 
only of our solar system but of others, are composed of the 
same elements whieh combine to constitute our globe, and 
from thenee deduee the existence of him who called our 
attention to this natural speetrum, we fail not to read this 
promise again with renewed hope. 

As might be expected, the list of authors who have dis- 
cussed this phenomenon is very long ; they belong to many 
nations and to almost all ages; but it is to Fletcher, who, 
in 1571. first announeed refraction of the sunlight by the rain 
to be the cause,* and to De Dominis,t Descartes, and New- 
ton, that we owe theories and experimental investigations, 
culminating in the true explanation of the effect. It is only 
necessary here to allude to the labors of Newton, which laid 
the foundation of this branch of analysis. It is not 
known positively who first separated a ray of white light 
into its constituent colored rays, by refracting it with an 
artificial prisin. 

[u 1666, Newtont performed this experiment to amuse 
himself, using a triangular glass prism; but his amuse 
ments turned out to be of more importance to mankind thar 
the most reeondite researches, in this direction, of previous 

Priestly on Light and Colors, p. 50 


De Radiis Visus et Lucis, 1611 


t Opti 3 London, 1718 I ae 
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philosophers. He first drew conclusions worthy of the strik- 
ing effect produced. He announced that different rays of 
light have different degrees of refi wngibility, and that to the 
same degree of refraneibility always belongs the same color, 
and to the same eolor the same degree of retrangibility. =] 


studying the solar speetrum, he po nted out the ady intages 


of a slit, with its length paral el to the prism, for the beam 
to pass through, suggesting ene an inch oer two long and ,' 
or 35 of an ineh W de, or even narrower, end le seribed thea 


r triangu ir op nings. 
Pownall* called attention in LSOL, to Herschel’s state- 


ment in 1796, that the eolored rays of the sunlight do not 


proceed from that globe itself} but from inflamed = vy ip 

Hoating on its surface. It oceurred to him that similar 
colored lights arising from flames of bodies burnt in our 
terrestrial atinosple e should be found to observe the same re- 
fractions a d be iffected b { 1e same | Ws wl 1 h operate in t! ? 
solar light. By direct analogy he supposes the solar light to 


’ 
i IOTS, each COLOTE | 


ye emitted from a compound of inflamed vay 


ray therein taking The h i@ of Its resp etive \ ipor-tlame. ! i 
refers to these colored \ ipors be ing produeed in the sun by 


the inflammation of the same bodies which ean produce them 


her: . 


These speculations int ‘est us as being the results of one 
of th eariler attempts anaivse the subs coustituents. 


H » describes the speetra of the eleetrie spark, iron filings mn 
i 


OxXxVvenh, phosphorus in OX\ ren, Ca nyphor lissolved 1 ilcohol, 

spermaceti in Argand’s iy), Wax, al | tallow. He | es the 
I 

vectrum of red-hot iron as his standard. This, viewed 


' ! 
through a prism, is found deeomposed into il d eply ting | 
A ' i 


red and a deep bluish green only, the gradations of bine 
being invisible. His apparatus consisted of a hig long 
DOX, a) ick inter! i VY. W th i sii ling oor in front piers | 
} 1 
With a hatf-ineh re. A side doo idimitted the ts to 
be exa nined, _ ef prisih Was applied to the hole, I) stuiive 
: : ; i .. 
ne blue flames, removing the hole, he turned his ))! sim fl 
he | now cofraetead ' } } » ak bes ] | ] 
Chie eon was retracted on the wor of ins darkened room, 
° [his solar light must arise, h savs, from vapors hay y 
; I 
Shinar bases as t ese Terrestri il color “«l lights have ’’—'** 
must, having the same properties, De Of The Same nature ? 
: . 
—‘‘it is resolved exaetly as the terrestrial lights above ex- 
umined are, into the constituent colored lights which the 
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several bases give out.”’ He speculates on the mineralogy of 
the sun, moon, and stars, from facts concerning the various 
lights they e iit. 

Wollaston*® observes, in 1802, that by looking through a 
prism at a distant crevice in a window-shutter, the division 
of the spectrum may be seen much more distinetly than by 

vy other method. In the light of the lower part of a can- 
le, the spectrum is distinguished by dark spaces into five dis- 
tinct | rtions. This latter observation is the seatlolding fo 
the first story of the edifice whose foundations Newton laid. 

[t is to Fraunhoter,t (1515) that we owe our first descrip- 
tion of the nature of these dark spaces, though he was iguo- 

ant of their cause and importance. In his paper he gives 
instructions tn the art of examining speetra formed with 
combinations of prisms and viewed through a telescope. He 
calenlated the angles of retraction of the colored rays tor 
prisms of various substances, and deseribed the apparatus 
used, which consisted essentially of the lights examined with 
their accompanying slit and prism m one house, and across 
the street in another house a second prisin and telescope. 
He called attention to the eflect of temperature in altering 

results: he made a long and very narrow slit in the 
vindow-shutter, and near it placed an equiangular flint- 
glass prism. ‘Twenty -tour feet off, with a telescope, he 
viewed the spectrum from a lamp, and noticed what was 
afterwards called the line of sodium. He was entirely igno- 
rant of the profound importance this observation was destined 
toassume. With the same apparatus, observing the solar 
spectrum, he observed it crossed by very niany dark lines of 
various breadths and shades. He gave a plate of this result, 
in Which we count three hundred and filty-five lines perpen- 
(ile ulat to the length ol the spectrum, and it is especially to 
be noted that he tigures the sodium line, before alluded to, as 
a double line. The most marked lines he ealls A, a, B, C, D, 
(double, atterwards called sodium line), k,b, F, G, H. The 
utervals vary greatly between these lines themselves, and 
the natural groups into which they are arranged. 

lo observe these phenomena in their perfection, the 
prisin must be placed at its angle of minimum deviation. 
Oil of anise is recommended as the refracting medium. He 


M vol. xi »p. 8S 
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measured the angles of refraction of B, C. D, E, F, G, and 
H. These lines ever afterwards bore the name of Fraun- 
hofer’s fixed lines, and to him eredit is undoubtedly due for 
establishing the second epoch in what was to become the 
nodern spectral chemical analysis. He studied, with his 
apparatus, beams from Sirius, Venus, and other celestial 
bodies, comparing their spectra with the solar, and noticed 
how the spectra of the stars differed one from another. 

It is not necessary here to give details; they will be given 
further on when we review the discoveries which extend the 
observations, made by modern physicists with perfected ap- 
paratus, in celestial chemistry. He deseribed the spectrum 
of eleetrie light, which differed from that of the sun and of arti- 
ficial fires. Static electricity was passed through a glass 
tube between two conductors, and a dark line was seen in 
the green part of the spectrum, one in the orange, one in 
the red, and four others in the violet portions. This is the 
nucleus of some of the most brilliant of modern investiga- 
tions. Heexamined t 


he speetrum ot hydrogen and of aleohol, 
noticing that the reddish-yellow line of the spectrum of each 
was the brightest > he fails to recoguise it in sulphur. These 
experiments are very significant to us now. 

In 1822, Hersehel* analysed the light from the eolored 
fl thes emitted by Various ignited b dies, by meausot the prism. 
He deseribed the spectra of compounds of strontia, lime, cop- 
per, and boron. In 1827,t he also deseribed thi spectra 
of lithium, iron, and barium. “Of all salts,” he says, 
‘the muriates succeed best from their volatility si “the 
colors thus communieated by the ditferent bases to flame, 
attord in many Cases a ready and neat wily of detecting CX- 
tremely minute quantities of them.” 

Talbott, in 1826, analysed the speetra of various artifi- 
cial lights. He observed a constant yellow ray for all the 
salts of sodium, and a red ray, of low but definite refrangi- 
bility, characteristic of salts of potassium. as | Rae he Says, 
‘ this opinion should be correct and applicable to the other 
definite rays, a glance at the prismatic speetrum of a 
flame vay show it to contain substances which it would 


otherwise require a laborious chemical analysis to effeet.’” 


This was prophetic. In 1834,\§ he described the difference 
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between the spectra of strontium and lithium. ‘* Hence, 
[ hesitate not to say,” he tells us, “ that optical analysis 


ms of these two sub- 


Cahn distinguish the minutest 


st ces from each other with as mueh certainty, if rf 
more, hi inh by any ¢ ther known method.” 


In 1832. Bre wster* first noes dt 
dues d by colored (ASeS, He showed that the brownish- d 


vapors of nitrous acid absorb the sun’s rays, So as TO pre duc e 


eC abso. ytion bands pro- 


dark bands in the speectruin of the transmitted beam. He 
noticed lines and bands in the red ard creel Spaces which 
A 


SOmercimes lis; ppenured, and tound it to be dune to absorp- 
Ll 


tion b the earth’s atmosplye re, which aets most powerfully 

near D. This, then, shows the epen lence of eertain of the 

ag . : : ome gent eed 

xed lines of thie speetrum Or onl itmosphere, hese labors 

were destined to play no small part in subsequent discove- 
I 


ries, and they directed the attention of many philosophers 


to this subject 

W. H. Miller and Daniellt showed, in 1833, that other 
colors vapors possessed] the Saine property. In 1835, 
Wheatstonef made a prismatic decomposition of the electric, 
voltae, and ectro-magt etic sparks, He states that the 
Spy of the eleectro- rorie th S}) rk, taken from mereury, 
zine, eadmium, tin, bism th, and lead,in the melted state, con- 
sist of definite rays separated by dark intervals from each 
othe 4 but the nu hy Pe pos Tlo a vl colors of the lin S vary 
in each case. He readily distineuishes the metals from each 
other in this manner. Ile con cludes that the hight does not 


' 1 


arise from the combustion of the metal, by taking the volt 


Lai 
spark from mereury in vacuum, in atr, in carbon acid, and 
in oxveen, and finding identical spe ctra. 

These ¢ Xperiments are the first of a lone series afterwards 
wie) |) ed by other observers, which have greatly ext nded 
our knowledge in this direction. In 1839, Coopers obs rved 
in extension of the re | portion of the solar Spectrum, obtained 
in the ordinary way, be vond the space it occupies when seen 
by the naked eve, by vy ewing if through a piece of deep blue 


Ccovul riiaiss. This new part of the spectrum is crossed by 


LWo or tnore Very broa lime s or bands. 
In 1843, 1847, and 1848, Draper|| published a series of 














epoch in the history of this scie 


mud Brewster having established t] 


remarkable labors, in which fi 


telligible were connected and exp! 


ane ] 
lhe l, as Wel 





>: Newton, Fraunhofer, 


ie three first. In these 


itherto isolated ana uome 


] 1 
i \ 


pt as hew ple- 
] . , 74 
holweha noted, de iWetions So extraordimary were mace That 
not only was a broad nd safe foundation laid for future 
worners Ih IS The dl bot i hi hmark it chemiea sele! ce itse if 
was erected. In 1843, he stated his experience in makin 
PrismMatle al ilysis b I - ots SITIV papers, lis « pel 
ments dating back to 1834 By the aid of perfeete para 
tus and improved photographie pro procures a titho- 
nograph, as he terms It, in Which the visible so] rspectrul Is 
greatly extended. The apparatus consisted essential of a 
. ai 

ellostat, & slit ol p rall knife-edges —. of an ineh \ an 
quiang ilar flint-glass p ! ‘leve feet off, and Chro- 
matic lens. Qn lis: plate e shows I DbeVyo ne read ray 
there are three extra speetral lines, and i! hie 
beyond the violet, and out of t! sible lin YT the spect 
‘ + ] , . ] ! ( 
four very striking groups appea Ile marks the first: line 
of each group Ce +3 =a ee 

Besides the : lore groups, the whole tithonograph is 
Cc dby | aioe of minutter ones (about 6 yl LWee ane , 
and “P”), ‘Tf the absorptive Crile of the sun’s at osphere 
be the cause of this phenomenon, that section ta esp 

A 

nore power ully on the more retrangible and extra spectral 
reo ion.” This field, first worked by Prot. Drapet , has sine 
been e iborated and applic l to chemleal analysis. He ealle 


attention to the relative visibilitv of Fraunhoter’s line Wwhel 


a rag soe 
seen at diflerent periods. The 


a} rroaches the horizon, and those a 
i 


the spectrum are ~ ous 1D 


> *1 
are more visible as the sun 


ry. we *) } 
ne mo)8re reTrangiple ¢ 


| ] 1 - 
alelle of the day. In is4/, 


le te rmined, first, » pom of i candese ce of platis un, 
rnd proved that d fe rent bodies become red hot at the same 
‘ upera ure 5 bye iso detern dl, Seco! | V. the coor of ( 
ravs emitted by self-luminous bo les at diflerent temper t : 
this is done by the only | reliable method—analysis by the pris 
From these experiments it wi ppear, that as the tem pera- 
ture rises the light Increases in refrangibility, and the truce 
ord r of the ec lors Is red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in igo, 
violet. He determined, thirdly relation between thi 
brillianey of the light emitted by shining body and its 


telperature. Here he tound 
increased far more rapidly 


Le inte \ { . lit 
IMteNSITY ot the lig] 


the temperature. He 
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showed that the temperature of incandescence of platinum is 
977- Fahr., and that that is about the temperature at which 
all solids begin to shine in a very dark room $ all solids shine, 
then, at the same thermometrie point. He pointed out the 
temperature of incandescence as a natural fixed point for the 
thermometer. 

[In the second determination, he described his prismatic 
ay}? iratus, and used for a standard scale the fixed solar lines. 
“Tn the prismatic spectra,” he says, * the true relationship of 
the colors is not perceived, beeause the less refrangible are 
crowded together, and the more refrangible unduly spread 
out; but in the saterference speetrum, where the colors are 
arranged side by side in the order ot their wave-lengths, the 
centre Is occupied ly the most luminous portion of the 
yellow, and from this point the light declines away, on one 
side in the reds, and on the other in the blues, the termi- 
nations being equidistant from the centre of the yellow 
space.” He described the imperfections of the eye, and 
the mistakes to which they might give rise in observing 
spectral effects. He recognised the truth of what was 
at that time a theoretical statement of Newton’s proposi- 
tion, viz.: * To a particular color there ever belongs a par- 
ticular wave-length, and to a particular wave-length there 
ever belongs a particular color.’ Here he toresaw the 
modern experimental demonstrations, which have caused the 
wave theory of Young to be universally adopted as a law. 

In the third braneh of his enquiry, he examined the re- 
lation between the feniperatures ot self-luminous bodies, 
and the Intensify of the lielit they emit. From the angaiogy 
between heat and light, he reasons that, as the tem- 
perature of an incandescent solid rises, the intensity ol 
the light emitted Ine reases very rapidly, and then proves 
it experimentally. The use of a platinum wire, ignited 
to a known temperature by a voltaic current used in his 
experiments, suggests to him its application as a unit-lamp or 
artificial light of standard brillianey. He gives six tabular 
spectra, five of platinum at different temperatures compared 
with oue of the sun. This was the first monogram so illus- 
trated. It is foreign to our subject to allude to the great 
Importance of the discovery of a new fixed thermometri« 
pomnet 5 but the unit-lamp is a cift to this branch of science 
of the first value, inasmuch as it may be applied to the de- 
termination of the temperature at which the substance we 


are examining is vaporizing. 
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In 1848, Draper published some experiments so pli- 
losop ileal, taken in connection with his deductions fron 
them, that he deserves to be remembered with Lavoi- 
sier and Faraday. In this memoir he traced the con- 
nection between the chemical eonditions under which a 
body burns, and the nature of the light which it emits. 
Davy proved that all .common flames are ineandesce) 
shells, the interior of whieh is dark, and that the relative 
quantity of heht emitted depends on the temporary disen- 
gagement of solid particles. This was a great fundamental 
discovery, but here he stopped—the enquiry was complet | 
by Draper. Only by a general examination of the light 
arising from various solids, vapors, and gases when burning, 
can we obtain data for a true theory of combustion; this 
must be one of the fundamental theories ot chemistry ; 
must include the nature of all chemical changes whatsoeve 
Prot. Dr: aper made a prism itic analysis of the th; mes of various 

vapors and gases, proving that they yield all the colors of t] 
spec ‘trum. He showed that eve ry prist natie color is found in 
every flame (there being no monochromatie flame, ho matte 
what its color). The instrumental arrangement consisted es- 
sentially of a horizontal slit, one-thirtieth of an ineh wide 
and one inch long, the rays otf the flame li transmitted being 
received on a flint-glass prisin about seven feet off, the axis 
of which was parallel to the slit, the speetrum being viewe| 
with a telescope which had a divided micrometer aud paral- 
lel wires in the eye-piece. It was adjusted for analysing a 
horizontal section ot any part ofa lamp-tla ne; when a vertieal 
element was examined, the slit and prisin were set vertically, 
He showed, as we will See, the great a ly mtages possessed ly 
the former method. He examined the flames of oil, aleohol 
boracie acid, nitrate of strontia, phosphorus, sulphur, ear- 
bonie oxide, hydroge ‘n, cyanogen, arseniuretted hydroge 
ke. He not omy found every prismatic color, but eve 
bright Fraunhoferian lines of different colors. Having mad: 
a prismatic analysis of the light of an elementary solid, 
burning at different temperatures, he proved that as the tem- 
perature rises the more refrangible rays appear. 


The speetrum of burning anthracite coal was examined 


and of charcoal burning ln oxygen, which demonstrated that 
there is a connection between the refrangibility of the light 
which a burning body yields, and the intensity of the chemi- 
cal action going on; and that the refi: gibility always in- 
creases as the chemical action increases. He proved that 
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flames consist of a series of concentric and differs ntly 
: “ere ie 
shells. Common flames consist of thin shells. of 
matter, the interior being k, combustion only goin 


the portion near the atmosphere ; this ignited shell h 


sibie thickne SS. 


It we lmagine it to consist of series of strata, it ls Obvious 


that the conditions of combustion are different for e: 


we advance inwards, the aetivity of the burning m 
Cilhie. As conibustion Is nore active, rays of al hig 


° } 7 , 
of relrangibility are evoly dl; iI follows that eae 


( he sup rlicies of eve ry flame must vield all the colors of 
pectruin 5 the viol coming trom the outer stri 
\ ow [ro e lnteriic e, and the red from those 1 
VW could isolate an elementary horizontal se 
laine, it wo l exhib the appearance of a rainbow ring 
hd When those co pound ‘ays are ree ived on the fi 
pristhi, Clie Constituent Colors are part d out by reason 
ferent refrangibility, and the eye thus made sens 


their actual existenee. He thus examined rays tha 





cembel 
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cCoLiores 
° . 1 
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yr on ih 


as Sehe- 


ich ; S 
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, . 
om the different enve ping strata of flames. Kor ¢ it 
Chemical reasous, he exXammMed varlous @ases, cmiitted [rom ¢ 
jet-pipe, instead of using coal. The slit was horizontal. If i 
1 4 ] } 1 
had been Vertical, the Constituent colors Would hay sepa- 
t 
1 \. ] ‘ | 
i ad, DULL Thelr rela POSILION WOUTG Tot lave lh show j 
A horizontal section of a Tame presents a nOread FINa, Ve 
‘ ] ! | rl 
i \ | oe ‘ LY ¢ Liié Vi eh 1 ho a 
pristi Sepurates these co » ta sides of th resuiting sp - 
i i 
tru OuUlil ” ia wv l 9 but li bidde tO OC ALOLILE 
bile read ” ’ iS I e red ind in reasing as We pass 
, 
LO e Violet. 
: . : . : ; ) 
this in reasing bre ulth prove thatthe constituent « oread 
of the flame envelop each other, t violet being 
| gf 
outermost, and theretore broadest. He ex) ued C1 Havliure 
, . . : 
colored flames, showing, tor « Xaluiple, Why carponle OX! 
1.7 } I ° : 
piurhs Dille, aha cCVyahoven red, lle WiVesS TLieNe I rial 
ra (with “D,” or, as he ealls it, * Brewster's 


”’ tor lis fixed line ), VIZ: the solar speetrum 

A 
ol a Spirit-lamip, of curbonmle oxide, Vahogvel li 
anogen lb Oxygen, Oll-lal >i) alr, Oll-laliip in OXVLE] 


gen in Oxygen, nitrate of stroutia, aud blowpipe con 


bonic oxide burning in alr vields rays of every color 
. ° : . Y sh 
ore refrangible rays precotibate, and It s The e 


these that gives the flame its characteristic blue Lint. 





nh, hyaro- 


. The 
Xcess of 
With 


carbonic oxide, a very limited supply of oxygen can bring 














apoutl he maximum chemieal aeti yn, ald therefor liberate 


an abundance of rays of g 


axhnuuin retran 


Phis condition of things Ss inverted in the ease of ©) 1no- 
gen: it is the nature of its fame to be enve lope l, as it were, 
in a sheet of nitrogen arising from its own burning, and this 
necessarily lmpedes the access of air and checks the intensity 


of the chemieal change, a cheek which is at onee betokened 


+} ‘ ] . } ‘ ] 
by the emission of a yn wninant number of ravs of a low 
: . “1 . = . " 4 4 . ’ . 
refrangibility, or of a red color. But there is a striking dif- 
; : : ig Bai ‘a ‘ce 
lerehl in the cCheml Conditions u ler Whielh carponie 
sat ] ] ° ; +] "i } ; +] 
OX! and eyanogen burl: in the Case of the former, the 
ir , fe : 
whole gas is combustible, in the latter the carbon alone, an 


we have in reaucy introduce l an ine ) nbustible el lie nt into 


the flanne, for as the carbon burns the incombustible nitroge: 


—_ i 
is set free. It oO eurred to Draper that this condition should 
. ] . r he +] } +] 
Hnpress al physical characteristic on the flame. He 1 ought 

l.¢ ! 


that dark lines 1 He appeat in the spectrum as the re sult, 


and 


1 ] + 


hed the lilerenece. 


Xperiment just 
, 


#3 }? 

Want of space forbids us to review the Inportant state- 
meuts c clves concerning this spec rulli. Carbonie oxide 
burnt in oxygen should not change its tint, because common 
alr carries on the process to 1ts maximum effect. Not so 
with cvanogen; if burnt in oxygen it should emit ravs of 


a x wnt a : ; 
higher relrang@ipuity 5 he proved these stateients exper 


cht illy. Cyanogen burnt ln OXVYgen loses Its iD ik Lib 5 
he examin dit with his spectral apparat is, and Ye narked, 
far out of the limits of the ordinary spectruin, a very distinet 
violet rav. He showed that the introduction of air tuto the 
interior of a fame desti ed the red and orange strata. conu- 
verting them into Violet. As to the physical cause oo; the 
production ol lieht DD chemical action, be con lered t} 
all chemical combinations are attended by a rapid Vibratory 
motio f the Pp rts of the eombining bodies, whieh \ bra- 
LlOLIS colle inore [req bt as the chi bile il ion Is lore 
luteus 

fhe burning particles which constitute the inner shell 
ol i | ie, execuls ibout four wi lreadl Dillic sf - 

j ous In one se¢ id, ind those In the m Lelle rou SiX 
hu { billions, ose on th Xterior, ln con With 
Lie I It elg meeeteen | y] S in the sam ‘ ie 
q y of the emitted light as re pects its color. epen ing 
On the freque Cy With Which those Vibrat uS are iccoll- 
plished, Increases In refrat gibility as the violence of the 


chemical action becomes greater. The parts of all material 
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bodies are in a state of incessant vibration; that which we 
call temperature depends on the frequency and amplitude 
of those vibrations conjointly. If, by any process, as by 
chemical agencies, we increase that frequency to between 
four and eight hundred billions of vibrations in one second, 


ignition or combustion results. In the ease of the former of 


these numbers, the temperature is 977° Fahr. 

At this temperature, the waves propagated in the ether 
impress the organ of vision with a red light : this is also the 
temperature of the innermost shell of a flame. If the fre- 
quency of vibration still increases, the temperature corres- 
po idingly rises, and the light successively becomes orange, 
yellow, green, blue, &e., and this condition obtains in the 
successive strata of a flame, as we pass from the exterior to the 
interior. There is then a connection between the vehemence 
with which chemical affinity is satisfied, and the refrangi- 
bility of the resulting light—a simple consequence of the 
undulatory theory. 

It is natural that all chemical changes should be attended 
by vibratory motions in the particles of the boclies engaged ; 


that these vibrations should inerease in frequeney as the 


action becomes more violent ; but an increased frequency of 


vibration is the same thing as an inereased retrangibility. 
He thinks that in this manner the theory of ethereal undu- 
lations is on the point of including many of those funda- 
mental facts in ehemistry which at present appear to have no 
connection with it. The modern theory of the correlation 
and conservation of forces realized his conviction a few years 
afterwards. He pointed out a very remarkable numerical 
relation existing amongst the tixed lines of the solar Spectrum, 
expressible by a simple arithmetical progression, showing 
that the cause of them must be periodic in its action. The 
appearance of these lines in the interference spectrum is 
noted, Every flame which gives fixed lines in its spectrum, 
uniformly disengages incombustible matter. Thus closes a 
series of experiments and deduetions whieh have been 
attacked and as frequently defended by the most illustrious 
philosophers. They appeared before the wonderful results 
of the labors of Bunsen and Kirehhotf had brought these 
matters more generally before the public ; we could not ap- 
preciate their significance then as we do now. 

In 1845, W. A. Miller* published the spectra of a great 


° L., E. & D. Phil. Mag. & Journ, of Sc., 3d series, vol. xxvii., p. 81. 
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number of metals; their salts were dissolved in the 
aleohol of a spirit-lamp. He showed that the mere ex- 
istenece of color ina vapor does not indicate of necessity the 
existence of bands in Its speetr ith. The probable position 
of the lines eannot be interred trom the colorof the gas. 
Simple bodies as well as compounds may produce lines ; and 
Two simple bodies, which singly do net produce them, nay in 
their compounds oceasion them abun lantly. Lines Miky eX- 
ist in the vapor of simple substances, which disappear in 
their compounds, Sometimes the same lines are produced 
by different degrees of oxidation of the same substances. Ln 
LS49, Foucault® caused the image of the sun to fall on the 
\ Italie are, and \ lewllg thiseompound light through i prisin, 
he observed that the double brilliant line of the are coin- 
cided exactly with the double black line of the solar light, 
and when they overlapped the black line of the solar spee- 
trum was rendered considerab y nore intense. 

Kirehhotf was soon to deduce conelusions from a similar 
eX) runent, which would rivet the attention of the whole 
itie world. In 1851 and 1855, Massont examined 
the spectra produced by various metals which were en- 


selelil 


ployed is dischargers to the Ley len jar, and also when 
heated by the voltaic are. In 1855, Angstromy showed 
that owlng to the intense heat of the eleetrie discharges em- 
ploved by Masson. he obt ined Wo spectra simultaneously, 


! 


one due to the metal, the other to 


he atmosphere itself, 
Which beeame ignited. By causing the spark to pass be- 
Lweell the Saline metals when i ninersed in various Uses, the 
particular lines due to the metal remained unaltered, whilst 
the othe rs due to the OUSeCOUS mediun disappeared, and were 
replaced by new lines. In 1859, Van der Willigen placed 
In suecession, upon a pair of wires, small quantities of weak 
solutions of various alkaline chlorides, and noticed the pro- 
duction of metallic bands in addition to those belonging to 
the metal ot which his Wires were composed 5 these hands 
were characteristic of the particular metal contained in each 
ot these several compounds In L859, Maxwell] used a spec- 
tral apparatus consisting of slit, lens, and two prisms, ar- 


m4 x Pi . | i. ? 
ranged in two dark communicating chambers at an angle of 
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LOO*, to determine the wave -lengths of each kind of light, 
so that results obtained by one Observer might be rendered 
comparable with those obtained by another with different 
apparatus. 

In 1858 and 1859, Pliicker* examined the spectra of the 
electric current in rarefied gases and vapors. <A eapillary 
tube was used: he got a brilliant luminous line within this 
tube, of which a beautiful spectrum was obtained by repla- 
‘ing the distant illuminated slit which Fra tnhofer used in 

1 


is observations by the self-luminous line: afterwards he 
employe d Babinet’s goniometer. The slit of this instrument 


was illuminated by the current within the capillary tubs 
which was placed before it at bout a distance of 0.4 of an 
ineh. The apercure of the sli Was seen under a coustabt 


tLrule. After interpos ng the prism ol 


refracted tmage of the slit in the ge- 


angie of 5’ as a gee 
| 664 
| { 


a | 
+ ] ] 
) - | } 
lit-wluss, | 


he V5 I 


herai cause Was found to be divid d int ya less or greater uuln- 
Lye r ol differently colored bands, appearng each under Lire 
} 
i 


t 
a") 


just inentioned constant anal roe 3"”" Heuce it follows 1 


Lhe ana yse | electri HWegnt is composed ola certain rth ub r 
Ol ravs Whose refrangibility Is a discontinuous one.” These 
bands he resolved into two or more, He observed a bright 
live in the middle of the bands, and dark lines dividing them. 


In order to distinguish the rays of different refrangibility i 


the ditlerent gases, he marked each ray by adding to the 


SVinbol of the gus one ol the Greek letters. He recorded 
the physical condition of certain bands of the speetra of 
nitrogen, mercury, and bi-chloride of tin. Exact measures 


were obtained of the minimum refraction of the different 
rays. The hydre gen sp etrum was the standard, 

From the angles of retraction Plucker deduced the in- 
dices ol relractlon, and the corresponding lengths of waves 
expressed in millionths of a milling tre, in order to get abso- 
lute numbers Immediate ly ¢ iy para ile with those of others. 
The hydrogen spec trum: with his apparatus consisted of only 


three bright bands, red, bluish green (fainter), and violet 


(still fainter), Tle gave a table of the angles of re fraction, 
Ble corresponding to each of thie three rays, Ila Hip, 
oer as well as of Fraunhoter’s lines, C, F, G, in order to 
cou pare their recipros posit the It shows that i] 
exactly Colca with “FF,” while © 4a” and “dy” ap- 


rouch very nea & nd dr. Ile lese) bed the spectra of 
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oxygen, nitrogen (one of the richest in colors, having from 
the exterior of the red to the limit of the yellow seventeen 
equidistant small dark bands), carbonic oxide, iodine, bro- 
mine, chlorine, &e. <A piece of metallic sodium, in an at- 


mosphere of rarefied hydrogen, does not alter the spectrum 


veratures; but heat being applied, 


] 


of the gas at ordinary temy 
a single brilliant yellow band appears, as also the on 


inal 


hydrogen bands. “The middle of the new band exactly coin- 
cides with Fraunhoter’s dark line a, ta Phosphorus tre ted 
in the same way at a certain temperature extinguishes the 
hydrogen Spectruln. Hle observed with n ereury that an in- 
crease of heat increased the brillianey of the spectru ns; he 
got peculiar bands without heating it at all. When traces 
ol two gases not acting on each other are mixed within a 
spectrum tube, the spectra of both are simultaneously ob- 
tained. 

A result following these researches is where Fraunhofer’s 
dark lines were used in order to get exact measures ; they 
may, with vreat advantage, be repiaced by the middle lines 
of the new brillant bands of the gas Spectra; to these 
bands the most convenient breadth may be given, in each 
particular case, by regulating the aperture of the apparatus. 
A spectrum tube of hydrogen, exhibiting three well-defined 
bright bands, is well suited for this purpose ; during a whole 
year such a tube remained absolutely unaltered. Every gas 
being characterized by its spectrum (« ven yy one of the 


] hy 


bands of the spectruin, the position otf wlie IS meas- 


ured), “we get a new kind of chemical analysis.” We deseribed 
the analyses of various mixed gases aud vapors. By the iid 
of this form of analysis, he discovered the following faets: 
combinations ol hydrog ti with metals, with chlorin *. Clee 
are nearly all almost instantly decomposed by the electrie 
discharge ; sulphur and arsenic are deposited from their 
combinations with hydrogen bv it. These and many other 
facts he described in detail, civing the most curious results 
aud intensely interesting phenomena. The selenium spee- 
trum is given, and experiments with sulphurous acid. He 
thinks it most probable that “the eleetric light does not ex- 
ist—the light which we see belongs to the vas, rendered 
incandescent by the thermal action of the current.” 

This work of Plucker is the last and one of the Most 


important of those preliminary researches in the field where 
the German philosophers Bunsen and Kirchhotf have since 
immortalized their names, and where Miller, Huggins, Ruther- 
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furd, Seechi, Donati, and other astronomers, have, with their 
prisms and telescopes, raised the roof of the analytical chem- 
ist’s laboratory high enough to include the stars; it is also 
the last to which we shall refer on the present occasion, but 
we shall not fail to return to the subject. 


ARI VIll The Pre sid nts M ssaye 4 and othe r Public Documents 
December, 1864, 


We do not take up the President’s Message for the pur- 
ose of making any unfriendly remarks. There is no reason 
why we should entertain any such feeling towards Mr. Lin- 
coln. We are not politicians ; we have never voted for any 
one. We have never advocated the claims of any party as 
such, and probably never will. To us, Republicans and 
Democrats are all the same, except so far as we think, from 
time to time, that the former pursue a more statesman-like 
course than the latter, and vice versa. Of republicans in 
general we entertain a higher opinion than we do of demo- 
crats, because we think they advocate a higher civilization. 
Did we vote for any candidate, we would, therefore, do so 
for a republican, provided we thought him qualified for the 
position which he sought. Personally we know nothing of 
Mr. Lincoln, We have never had the honor of speaking a 
word to him; never written him a line; never made any ap- 
plication to him, directly or indirectly. Why, then, should 
we have any dislike towards the man, that would cause us to 
speak harshly of him ? 

It were different, indeed, were Mr. Lincoln’s principal 
Secretary our subject ; although our fee 





ings towards the 
latter, high as is his present position, is much more one of 
contempt than dislike ; and we think that his own letters in 
our possession, considered in connection with the cireum- 
stances to which they relate, would satisty any unprejudiced 
person that he should not be made the object of any higher 
feeling, except scorn can be regarded in that light. Yet we 
trust that when we come to examine the conduct even of the 
Secretary of State, we can do so in the language of justice 


and moderation, and without transcending in any manner 
the bounds of legitimate criticism. 

We were never in favor of Mr. Lincoln’s election to the 
presidency, simply because we did not consider him qualified 
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for that high position. That he honestly meant to do his 
best we have never doubted, because such has been the 
almost universal verdict. But the best intentions and high- 
est integrity, excellent qualities though they are, require 
the aid of certain faculties which Mr. Lincoln “does not pos- 
sess. Yet we have not opposed his re-eleetion in any way. 
Not that our estimate of his abilities had undergone any 
material change; but we thought it would be injudi- 
cious to put any untried man in his place until the war 
is over, lest he might do still worse than Mr. Lincoln. 
And this has been the feeling of the most intelligent 


republicans with whom we have conversed on the sub- 
] 


ject, in different parts of the country. Their general remark 


before the late election was: ‘* We know too well that 
Mr. Lincoln is not qualified for the position he holds at 
the present crisis; it requires far more energy, resolu- 
tion, and statesman-like ability than he possesses ; but who 
would suit better just now 7” Others would say: “ There 
are vastly better qualified men—imen who would do us some 
credit at home and abroad ; but they are hot avallable, 
There would be no use in nominating such; the people would 
not elect one of them.” These are undoubtedly the argu- 
ments which re-elected Mr. Lincoln, and it cannot be denied 
that they are founded in reason and truth. Were it even 
otherwise 9 it woul | be the duty of every citize ‘n who is in 
favor of prese rving the country from dismemberment to give 
his administration a cordial support, at least in any measure 
or course of policy the design l and te nde ‘he y of whie h are to 
sup pre ss the eres or restore the Integrity of the uation. 

We have hever uttered a word in favor of secession, but 
have alw: iVs spoken against it, because we hold that it is as 


much the natural right of a nation to protect itself from dis- 
memberment as it 1s that of an individual to protect the 
members of his body from mutilation. In one case as well 
as in the other, if we are overpowered and exhausted, reason 
aud common sense require us to submit; but we hold that 
under no other circumstances is it honorable to do so. But 
the Federal States are in no danger of being either over- 
powered or exhausted as long as no great foreign powers in- 


tervene, and, therefore, should not submit to dismember- 
ment. The question is not, Whether the North would be as 
well without the Southern States as with them, but what 
would the principle ot forcible separation lead to if Once 
conceded? How many republics, all inimical to each other, 
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might we not have in a few years? Is it not better to have 
one effectual war, gigantic though it be, and lasting even 
for seven years, than to ran the risk of half a dozen wars at 
once, some of which would be likely to be interminable 7? 

At the same tim . we should not forget that our pore sent 
enemies were our former friends; that they are in fact our 
own flesh and blood. In any ease bitter or abusive language 
gains no victories. The horrors of war are bad enough by 
themselves without aggravating them by taunts and insu ts. 
This remark ippiles with ten-fold force in our Case, sinee the 
object of the war is t » compel the insurgents to resume their 
duties as our tellow-citizens. Who would induee his former 
vartuer in business to unite his fortunes with him again by 
abuse? Would not any such attempt be absur 1? It would 
not be more so, however, or more unnatural, than to pursue 
a stinilar course towards those who have rebelled against us, 
but whom we are squandering our money and our blood like 
water to bring back to their allegiance. — 

We do not mean that the North errs in this respect more 
than the South, nor even as much; and we also bear in 
mind that it was not the North that began the war. But 


sr . 
1 } 
Ne tess 


the strongest side should be the more generous, and t 


disposed to play the woman by making injudicious use of 
the tongue in the moment of anger. If the rebels will abuse 
us, let them do so; it will hurt themselves and their cause 
more than us. We elaim to havea hioh r civilization 3 then 
why hot speak, as well as act, according! 7 It would be much 
wiser as well as more respectable to give our enemies full 
eredit tor their wood natural qualities, Ink spite of their being 
Sule h. There is no cood reason, for example, whi we shot | | 
deny that, whatever the faults of the Southerners are, they 
are hospitable and generous at their own homes in time of 
peace. We believe that none who have travelled amongst 
them, and treated them courteously, have failed to see 
evidences enough ot these qualities, It they would not treat 
us hospitably now even as private individuals, or noncom- 
batauts, they are not peculiar in this respect. The Eng ish, 
the Freneh, the Spaniards, or wuy other people, however 
generous or courteous, would not treat the inhabitants of a 
country at which they are at war, as they would those ofa 
country whose relations with them are entirely friendly. 


It can hardly be inferred from these introductory re- 
marks that we are in the least degree hostile either to Mr. 
Lincoln, or the party to which he belongs ; or that we have 
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any other interest to subserve than that of truth and the 
public good in taking up his Message. An additional proof 
of this may, we think, be found in our forbearing to make 
such criticisms on the style of that document, as its glaring 
violations, at almost every paragraph, of the principles of 
the English language, would naturally elicit. We prefer to 
express our regret in general terms, that the President of the 
United States should put forth a document whose syntax 
throughout is so much like that of a school-boy making 
his earlier efforts in “ composition,” rather than make re- 
marks having a tendeney to turn the dialect of our chief- 
magistrate into ridicule. 

It is otherwise, however, with the manner in which that 
document is arranged, or rather disarranged. A more con- 
fused, or incoherent state paper we have never read in 
any language; although the information which it gives is 
multifarious, and in general of a satisfactory nature. It is 
a fundamental principle in statesmanship and diplomacy, 
that in all documents the most important subjects should 
receive most prominence; the only exception to this is 
that presented by the Machiavellian policy, according to 
which the most important topie is introduced at the close, 
like the postscript to a lady’s letter. Even in this case, the 
fact that it is the most important is concealed ; the object 
being to deceive the party to whom the document is ad- 
dressed. We entirely aequit Mr. Lineoln of all intention of 
this kind; although one of his chief advisers has all the tor- 
tuous, crooked ways of Machiavelli without oue-twentieth 
the abilities of that unscrupulous politician. 

Sut let us look at the Message as it stands. Mr. Lineoln 
only writes two sentences before he intorins us that “ Mexico 
continues to be a theatre of civil war, while our relations 
with that country have undergone no change. We have 
at the same time maintained neutrality between the bel- 
ligerents.” We receive information in the next paragraph in 
relation to certain “ difficulties’? with the states of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, which are now happily adjusted. 
A still more important fact, if possible, is stated in the 
fourth paragraph, namely, that “The new liberal constitu- 
tion of Nevada having gone into effect with the universal 
acquiescence of the people, the government uuder it has 
been recognised, and diplomatic intercourse with it has arisen 
in a cordial and friendly spirit.” 

Passing over another paragraph or two of a similar char- 
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acter, we come to the following remark: ‘ During the past 
year no difference of any kind has arisen with any of these 
republics, and, on the other hand, they sympathize with the 
United States, and are constantly expressing cordiality and ear- 
nestness.” The fact that those states are thus “ constantly 
expressing” themselves about our affairs may, perhaps, 
account for the somewhat confused condition of their own. 
Further on we are told that “ civil war continues in the Span- 
ish part of San Domingo, apparently without prospeet of an 
early close.” All this time our own war is not as much as 
mentioned. We skip another paragraph or two, and come 
to the following important announcement : * Official corres- 
pondence has been freely opened with Liberia, and it gives 
us a pleasing view of social and political progress in that 
republic. * * I solicit your authority to furnish to the repub- 
lie a gunboat, at moderate cost, to be reimbursed to the Uni- 
ted States by instalments.” 

We do not object to this sort of thing, because the 
people of Liberia are negroes, or because we have any 
sympathy with the advocates of slavery at home. We are 
believers now, as we always have been, in the sentiment of 
Sterne, “ Disguise it as thou wilt, still, Slavery, thou art a bit- 
ter draught.” There is nothing Mr. Lincoln has tried to ac- 
complish for which we give him more credit than for his efforts 
in favor of the total abolition of slavery. It nas ever been our 
wish to see this blot removed, but never without respecting 
vested rights. Those who rebel and try to overthrow the 
government have no such rights—they remain in force 
only with those who continue loyal. The former should 
lose their slaves, but the latter should be compensated to 
the full extent for theirs, since it was not they who intro- 
duced the system. 

It will be seen, then, that it is not on the ground 
of color or race that we object to the introduction of the 
long paragraph on the subject of Liberia, before one word 
has been said on the subject of the gigantic rebellion in which 
we are ourselves engaged. But were we in the enjoyment 
of the most profound peace, there would still be other topics 
which would claim precedence, in a document like that be- 
fore us, of the Republic of Liberia. The first allusion from 
which any one would infer from the President’s Message that 
we are at war, occurs at the close of the eleventh paragraph, 
as follows: ‘ Thus, it is hoped that with the return of do- 
mestic peace the country will be able to resume with energy 
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and advantages, our former hich career of commerce and 
civilization.” 

One would think that once introduced, the subject 
would be dwelt upon at some length; but no. The pith 
of what we are informed in the next paragraph is, that 
“our relations with Egypt, as well as our relations with the 
sarbary powers, are entirely satisfactory.” Those who had any 
apprehensions from those quarters, may now feel tuliv re- 
assured. From Egypt Mr. Lincoln takes a characteristie 
stride to China and Japan, and makes some curious observa- 
tions about each of those nations. Thus, for example, in 
speaking of the former, he says: ‘ The rebellion which has so 
long been flagrant in China has at last been suppressed, 
with the co-operation and good offices of this government 
and the other Western commercial states.’ If the Chinese 
saw this they would be apt to say, “ Physician, why not 
heal thyself?” 

After Japan has been disposed of in a manner 
equally summary, we are informed at last that “ the 
ports of Norfolk, Fernandina, and Pensacola have been 
opened by proclamation.” This suggests to Mr. Lincoln 
certain ideas on maritime affairs, and prompts him to cive us 
the following curious and somewhat hypothetical piece of 
information : * Disloyal emissaries have been neither /ess 
assiduous nor more successful during the last year than they 
were before that time, in their efforts, under favor of that 
privilege, to embroil our country in foreign wars.” The 
maritime states receive a handsome compliment ; and we 
are told that although certain vexatious things sometimes 
happen on our Canadian frontier, “ the colonial authorities of 
Canada are not deemed to be tmfernationally unjust or un- 
friendly towards the United States ; but, on th: contrary, there 
is every reason to expect that, with the approval of the Im- 
perial government, they will take the necessary measures to 
prevent new incursions across the border.” 

After Mr. Lincoln has thus settled the affairs of numerous 
governments of Europe, Asia, and America, including despo- 
tisms, limited monarchies, democracies, oligarchies, &c., &e., 
he proceeds to tell us something about home affairs. And what 
seems most strange to us is that he seems to understand the 
business of all others much better than hisown. He knows 
exactly what is going on, not only in Mexico and all the 
South American republics, but also what is passing in the 
remotest parts of China and Japan; but he is satistied with 
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the vaguest liearsay as to what is passing at home, within 
fifty miles of his residence. In short, judging from his,Mes- 
sage, he knows vastly more about the Chinese rebels than he 
does about those rebels against whom Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, and others are fighting ; although he could easily inform 
himself as to the eonduect of the latter, if it were not so 
dangerous to life and limb to venture within range of their 
batteries. 

It is pleasant to learn from our chief-magistrate that ‘‘we 
have more men now than we had at the beginning of the war,” 
“that we are gaining strength, and may, if need be, maintain 
the contest indefinitely ;” but it seems we may thank the 
despetisms of Europe for this, and those ‘fore igners ” who 
not very long ago were to be regarded only as an element of 
danger to the country, and whose coming amongst us should 
accordingly be discouraged by every true patriot and enlight- 
eued statesman. Mr. Lincoln himself is very much slandered, 
it he did not at one time advance arguments of this kind 
against foreign emigration to our shores. Be this as it may, 
Time is an excellent instructor in the science of political 
economy, as will sufficiently appear from the following ex- 
tract from the document before us: 


‘The act passed at the last session for the encouragement of emigration 
is, as far as was possil { been put into oper: ation. It seems to need an 
amendment which will euttie the officers of the government to prevent 
the practice of frauds ‘against the emigrants while on their way and on 
their arrival in the ports, so as to secure them here a free choice ot avo- 
cations and places of settlement. A liberal disposition towards this 
great national policy is manifested by most of the Enaropean states, and 
ought to be reciprocated on our part by giving the emigrants etfective 
national protection, I regard our emigrants as one of the principal 
replenishing streams which are appointed by Providence to repair the 

rages of internal war and its wastes of national strength and health. 
All that is necessary is to secure the flow of that stream in its present 
fulness, and to that end the government must in every way make it 
wianifest that it neither needs nor designs to impose involuntary military 
service upon those who come from other lands to cast their lot in our 
country. 


The statement that we have more men now than we had 
at the beginning of the war is repeated at least half a dozen 
times in different parts of the Message. We should be glad 
to think it true; but we fear Mr. Lineoln is mistaken. I€ 
otherwise, why is it that employers in all kinds of business 
find it impossible to get sufficient men even for three times 
the wages they used formerly to pay? How is it that so 
many buildings have had to be left unfinished for want of 
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hands? How is it that women and children have in numer- 
ous instances to occupy positions in stores and workshops, 
as well as in manufactories, formerly occ upied by men? Any 

intelligent person from New Y ork, Boston, or Philade Iphia, 
could have informed Mr. Lincoln on those points, and there- 
by put him on his guard against making statements which 
at best are of doubtful accuracy. 

ut assuming that we really have more men than we had 
three or four years ago, this, it will be admitted, affords an ad- 
ditional reason why the rebellion should have been put down 
before this, since it is not pretended that it was all of a sud- 
den, or en masse, we got those large additions to our strength, 
from Europe, on which the President very properly congratu- 
lates the country, but in a continuous “ stream.’ No such 
stream has come to the rebels. According to all accounts 
they are constantly growing weaker and weaker; yet Mr. 
Lincoln has utterly failed to reduce them to subjection, or 
bring them back to their allegiance, in nearly four years. 

In our opinion he has had men and means enough to do 
so. That he will continue to have both we have no doubt; 
for the people throughout Europe, especially those who 
make the best soldiers, and are most willing to fight, have 
much more sympathy for the United States than is generally 
supposed by our own citizens. And there is abundant reason 
why they should. There are few, if any of them, who hi ad 
not triends in this country before the war commenced. If 
those friends did not aid them with their superfluous earnings, 
they, at least, gave them to understand that generally—in- 
deed almost universally—they were well treated. Those 
who had never voted before, voted here. Not a few ob- 
tained offices of trust and emolument; a considerable num- 
ber made fortunes, which at their death they bequeathed 
partly or wholly to their poor relatives in Europe. 

[In the South it has been different. The characteristic hos- 
pitality of the Southerners—generous and conspic uous as it 
undoubtedly has been—has always failed to counteract the 
influence of slavery in preventing emigration. No amount of 
hospitality or good nature could induce the laboring class 
to compete with the negro or with slave labor, as long as 
they thought they could do nearly as well where no such 
anomaly existed. They would ¢ hoose the latter, even if they 
thought the employers of the North less friendly tow: irds 
them, or less disposed to treat them well, which, upon the 
whole, they had no just grounds to believe; for, after all, we 
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do not believe that the better classes of the Northerners are 
less hospitable, or less disposed to treat foreigners in as kind 
a mauuer as they deserve, than the corresponding classes of 
Southerners. Thus, then, we have had every advantage 
from the beginning, including an abundance of money. No 
sovereign, however great or powerful, had more unbounded 
resources at his disposal for suppressing an insurrection, or 
even for wholly subjug rating a foreign country, than Mr. 
Lincoln has had; but it is equally undeniable that, in all his- 
tory, we do not find one who has made less effectual use 
of those resources. 

We hope, however, it may be different in the future. He 
inust have learned from the experience of nearly four years, 
that more energy is required from the President of the United 
States in a erisis like the present, than he has hitherto exhib- 
ited. Indeed, in some respects, we see evidences of improve- 
ment already. Mr. Lincoln is not one-tenth as despotic now as 
he was a year or two ago. He no longer emulates the Czar 
in arbitrary arrests, breaking into people’s houses, dragging 
out their inmates, male or female, and inearcerating them in 
dungeons in defiance of all law. 

That many of those treated in this manner deserved to 

be punished, and quite as severely as they were, far be it 
from us to deny; but all wen mother tongue is the Anglo- 
Saxon, have been nurtured in those a of law and 
justice, one of the most im antes of which is, that every 
man is to be assumed innocent until some erime has been 
proved against him; or, what amounts nearly to the same, 
that a man’s house is his castle. When war actually prevails, 
these precepts may, indeed, be modified, but at no time, for 
example, during the present rebellion, has it prevailed in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, whereas, arrests of the 
character alluded to have been made at each. 

11 peace or war it is perfectly proper to arrest those 
against whom there exists any re asonable suspic ion as to their 
having perpetrated crime ; but it is not pertectly proper at 
auy time, except where war is actually raging, or proper at 
all, but very wrong to suspe nd the habeus corpus in their 
case. ‘The same remarks will apply still more emphatically 
to the arbitrary arrests of editors and the suppression of their 
papers. The government of the United States had no need 
to descend to petty tyranny of this kind. In the darkest 
hour of the Republic it had suflicient vitality to bear any 
criticism, however adverse, made upon it by pen or tongue. 
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And in every instance in which the arbitrary course was pur- 
sued, it injured our cause at home and abroad much more 
than it served it. The most thoughtful regarded it as a sign 
of weakness ; and in one sense so it was, but not in the sense 
it was generally taken abroad. In reality it only showed 
that those who caused those arbitrary arrests were weak in 
mind, and head. 

And they have evidently realized the fact themselves 
since ; for never did the sympathizers with the rebellion speak 
out more boldly than the ‘y do at the present moment. There 
is at least one d: lily journal in New York whieh is as much 
in the interest of Jefferson Davis as if it were published 
at Richmond, and patronized by the rebel government ; 
but it is allowed to utter its treason daily without any 
attempt being made to suppress it, or to incarcerate its 
editors or publishers. This shows that Mr. Lincoln has 
made some progress in learning to understand the Ame- 
rican people, who do not like exhibitions of arbitrary 
power. It is very clear that they are in favor of } putting 
down the rebellion; but equally clear that they do not 
like to see a troop of soldiers break into any one’s house 
or office, seize and drag him to a dungeon, merely because he 
has said or published something that Mr. Lincoln or his See- 
retary does not relish. It we are not much mistaken, the 
universal sentiment throughout the North is this: If a writer 
or speaker evinces active sympathy with the rebels, or pur- 
sues any course calculated to aid them in their efforts to dis- 
member the country, let him, by all means, be duly prosecuted, 
and it found guilty, let such punishment be inflicted upon 
him as the law has prescribed in such cases. If, instead of 
this, the courts are ignored; if our judges issue their writs 
only to be scoffed at, then it is but a mockery to pretend 
that we enjoy the benefits of self-government, no matter 
what name we may call the individual who exercises such 
pewer, for it is not the title he receives, but the acts he per- 
forms that determine whether he is the representative and 
servant, or the master and oppressor of the people. 

The terms still held out to the insurgents, are, we think, 
not unfair or unreasonable ; they have no right to expect 
better. We cheerfully copy the *three paragraphs which 
have reference to this subject, for they contain by far the 
most sensible remarks in the whole Message, whic h, as the “y 
are the last, ends much better than it begins : 


“A year ago a general pardon and amnesty, upon specitied terms, were 
offered to all exce pt certain designated classes, and it was ut the same 
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time made known that the excepted classes were still within the contem- 
plation of special clemeney. During the year many availed theinselves of 
the general provision, and many more would, only that the signs of bad 
faith in some, led to such precautionary measures as rendered the practical 
process less easy and certain. During the same time, also, special pardons 
have been granted to individuals of the excepted class, and no voluntary 
application has been denied; thus practically the door has been for a full 
year open to all, except such as were not in condition te make a free 
choice; that is, such as were in custody or under restraint. It is still 
open to all, but the time may come, probably will come, when public duty 
shall demand that it be closed, and that it be more rigor: us than hereto- 
fore. 

“In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to the national 
authority on the part of the insurgent states as the only indispensable 
condition to ending the war on the part of the government, I retract 
nothing heretofore said. As to slavery I repeat the declaration made a 
year ago, and add that, while [remain in my present position, I shall 
hot attempt to retract or modify the Emancipation Proclamation, nor 
shall I return to slavery any person who is free by the terms of that 
proclamation, or by any of the acts of Congress. If the people should, 
by whatever mode or means, make it an executive duty to re-enslave 
such persons, another, not I, must be their instrument to perform it. 

“Tn stating a single condition of peace, | mean simply to say that the 
war will cease onthe part of the government whenever it shall have 
ceased on the part of those who began it.” 


The closing remark of the second paragraph had better 
been omitted; it shows too much of the politician. Mr. 
Lincoln knows very well that the people will not ask him 
or any body else to re-enslave those who have been liberated. 
We fear that if he thought they would he would not be so 
ready to transfer the task to another, but would try to 
overcome his scruples rather than remove from his present 
residence. For the rest we hope the rebels may be induced 
to accept the terms offered. It seems to us that it would be 
their own interest quite as much as that of the North, to put 
an end to the horrors of war by simply laying down their 
arms, especially as there can be little doubt that the ‘y will 
have to do so eventually. Not indeed because they are 
wanting in courage or bravery ; none could have displayed 
more heroism than they; but their resources in men and 
money—in all that is essential for carrying on a protracted 
war, being confessedly so much less than those of the North, 
they must necessarily become exhausted in time. And none 
can admit this without also admitting that the sooner they 
put an end to the war the better. Let us hope, for the sake 
of North and South alike, that the success of General Sher- 
man, vow before Savannah, may be such as to convince the 
bravest and most desperate that any further resistance to the 
power of the inexhaustible and resolute North, can only re- 
sult in disaster and ruin to themselves. 
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ART. [X.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


“ From Dan to Beersheba ;” or, the Land of Promise as it now appears, 
&e., &e. By Rev. J. P. Newman, D. D. 12mo., pp. 485. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1864. 


We remember the time when none of our publishers were more care- 
ful in their selections than the Messrs. Harper; and we hope they will be 
so again before long. But lately they have given us some very inferior 
books. That now before us is one of this character. It is true that 
were we to judge it by the number of cuts it contains, we should give a 
different estimate of it. Not, indeed, that they are remarkable either 
for their neatness or their accuracy. In these respects they are no 
better than the generality of those which appear in the * Journal of Civi- 
lization” and the “ Monthly ;” and this, we acknowledge, is not speaking 
very highly in their favor. Yet, if the cuts were the only blemishes, we 
could easily pass them by, for, except for children, we have not much 
faith in * pictures” of the class alluded to. 

But the letter-press is in worse taste than the illustrations, and staler 
than the stalest of them. Yetin no similar book, not excepting even 
Jack the Giant-killer, are we told so many wonderful things. By this 
we mean no sneer at the facts stated in Scripture; we only allude to the 
manner in which the author identifies the scenes in which all the most 
important occurrences related by the inspired writers have taken place; 
and we think that few will read the book who will not agree with us 
that except the author pretends to be inspired himself nearly if not quite 
as much as Moses or Jeremiah, he has undertaken a little too much, 

We are told in the preface that the volume before us “is the expan- 
sion of » series of letters, published in the * Methodist,’ during that inter- 
esting journey.” As the ‘* Methodist,” so far as we have seen, is con- 
ducted with ability, we must come to the conclusion that the * expansion”’ 
constitutes the largest and most ‘t wonderful” part of the book, including 
mauy “descriptions” which the editor did not care to publish. At all 
events, if every injudicious passage had been omitted, or every passage 
that requires in the reader slmost sufficient faith to remove mountains, 
instead of four hundred and eighty-five pages we should scarcely have 
fifty. Ner would the latter have given us any more satisfactory account 
than that of the sacred historians, 

Our author has a very easy way of measuring the countries which he 
undertakes to describe, as for example, “three and a half times larger 
than New Jersey,” “twice as large as Maryland,” “of equal extent with 


South Carolina,” &c. (p. 13). Speaking of the present “apparent barren- 


ness” of the Holy Land, our author informs us that “the causes of the 
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change which has taken place in the lapse of so many centuries, are at 
once natural and miraculous’ (p. 16). This proposition he proceeds at 


great length to demonstrate in due form, establishing the miraculous part 
by a text from Jeremiah.” 

But the most cenurious feature of the work is the facility with 
which the author not only discovers every place of whose identity 
there is any doubt, but also gives a full and particular account of 
the event or occurrence from which that place derives its celebrity. Hitber- 
to, for example, we had but a vague idea of the manner in which Samson 
killed so large a number of the Philistines; bat the Rev. Dr. Newman des- 
cribes the whole affair with a degree of graphicalness and minuteness which 
leaves nothing to be desired. Ile also settles the question as to the 
source of Samson’s wonderful strength. ‘*As his strength was not in 
his muscles,” he says, “so it was not in the seven locks of his hair. 
When asleep, and at ordinary duties, he was as other men, but when the 
Philistines were to be punished, the spirit of the Lord came upon him” 
(p. 265). Low useful such a man would be at the present day; for he 
could bring the rebels to terms in a shorter time than all our generals put 


not inspired have some difficulty in 


together. Most people who are 
understanding how the sun stood still on Gibeon, and the moon i the 


valley of Ajalon ; but our author tells us exactly how the whole thing 
happened. After showing that the prayer of Joshua was not offered up 
late in the afternoon, he makes the following very philosophical remarks: 


** It was probably not noon when he invoked the lengthening of the day. 
The sun had not yet passed the meridian of Gibeon, while over the western 
vale of Ajalon, the faint crescent of an old moon still lingered, just us it appeared 
lo mé Hence, standing between the two cities on the earth, he cave forth his 
miraculous command with the utmost accuracy, while from the western sea 
came that fearful hail-storm driving up the valleys below, killing more than 
had been slain by the sword; and from the eastern border of the otherwise 
dark storm-cloud was reflected the light of the motionless sun and moon.”’ 


But the pious skill and true Christian meekness and charity which the 
author evervwhere assumes, though of course only by implication, are 
somewhat inconsistent with the language which he applies to some of 
the natives It is evident from his own account that, when the latter 


made any demonstration against our author and his fellow-travellers, 


they meant , if anything more, than to frighten them Yet the 


terms, ** villainous,’ ruffian,’’ murderers,’’ &c., &e., are freely applied 


to them in the sanctimonious work betore us. But let us allow Dr. 
Newman to speak for himself : 


* Having seen us from their mountain fastnesses, the robbers rapidly congre- 
gated around the old stone tower, where, at the moment, we were reading th 
inspired story of the place, and recording those reflections suggested by the 


hour 




















v ever suf- 





uch anoth« band of villaincus-lookin nen Nature has scare 
fered to dw ipon the earth Some Ww tl . thers without an 
ye, wl ll , scars of previo fieh i \ ¥ Vicious countenance 
Ww ed us no good Each was ar th a long gun anda 
m inlike an Indian tomahawk O I less than the rest, 

J y pl lering my saddle-bag ig with what determina 
ti I drew my revolv he immediately l Wis! if possible, to 
Void al hel lislon, we atlemp it i t hill on which 
Shiloh’s s lav scattered, / | j Knowing that 

mi t lelav diminished ir ¢ l s 4 W neluaed to re- 
ime journey a bly if possill t forcibly it we must But we had 

Sonome inted horses in tl ridles and de 

m ‘ 1 ey Another tion nielit vers 
Ww y them is a dreaded weapo iain saved us fr m their hands, and, 
}) tin ’ irs ft ‘ rses, W hel t w \ 1 th south of 
Shiloh, keepi in eye upon the rt ers N t sat full speed. But 
the bottom of the v ey soon became so rough that 1t Was impossi! to pro 
ceed fas tha walk Having overtak s, they ll ‘ for money 

ind evinced ir purpose to 1 t] ttacl At that moment my hors« 
stumbled, throwing me on his head; but wil back into the saddle, and 
jerking the reins w all the strength of? 1, 1 saved him from going 
dow My iversack, howeve vad fa und one the 7 w, having 
picked it up, 1 sed to return it Fortunately, the small 
amount | gave him 1 him, and to / ” Among the plants 
L had gathered Shil Ww eu t re, Which I sired to pre 
serve It \ t t n leay were § is to resen in embossed 
star, butit l ily |} sO! Havir aropype it. I] called to the Arab to 
plu nother, but he retused, assuring m Aral that it was poisonous.’’ 
pp. 603-4 

Now ww omueh Christian arity is ein ca oy man a robber, 

a ruttia nda villain. who, he admits elf, saved his life? If the 
] y \\ yl) s t cy Wel ot it Ol ‘ css kind tl in 
Christian robbers gene ly are. But doctor is not done with them 
yet. 

W w dis sed the peasant previously employed, giving him the prom- 
ised n Il dour ist n s th ing exasperated at 
th vor show t nell t with renew here ess In a 

itary in pass Thev had the val numb wid a base m- 
diflere win Sixteen against ive 1 ut little hope of suc- 
cesst nee ; but, un s h odds, we determined 
to resist to the st Rushing upon with tl tmost furv, they seized our 
bridh rais their tomahawks ov heads, demanded our Money o1 
our lives. Refusing to give t form “ solved to protect th latte Hav- 
ing neve n the countenance of a bandit in the act of violence I shall never 
forget 1 ssion of the rulhan who ass edt His was jivid with rage, 
in! his y eye di u rderous t e gras the bridle tirmly with 
oO } i with tl ther raised the w ! } r me Undaunted 
eit rt Is rage or th its. I held aparley witl Lior seve | minutes, he 
demu ) wid I, t », refusing rry h owe! rel is fear, I 
pointed to |} l ul repr ited the s 11 i Allal he smiled 
like a ree re} ied (ay VW \ 

Ou nuness W do hav saved us 1 \ Ki f aber of our 

’ ‘ ment, sf ’ 7 whip, which 
1 it it wilt. and it was w | } it! Aware that by this‘ 
act be ‘ we nelu t Vv plastre Happily 
f mys I d not a piastre ‘ t half aon two cents) 
from a panion, [gave it to tl w! vy had been cooled by tirm 
looks, strong words, a Damascus blade, and a evolvet 

Grouping together, they count i ti poils it, ling the booty less than 
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thev had expected, they attempted another pursuit, but we had eluded their 


grasp Dashing down the glen, we reached in safety the smill village of 
Lubban—the Lebonah of the Judges®, grateful to divine Providence that, 
through Arab cowardice and Christian grace, no blood had been shed pp 
804—5 

Now does not this show. after all, that our pious travellers were 


themselves the aggressors? It seems to us that if the Doctor is as valiant 

as he would have us believe, and as skilful in the use of his revolver and 

‘Damascus blade,” he would be much more suitably and usefully oceu- 

pied in the army of the Potomac than in hunting up wonders from “ Dan 

to Beersheba,” and compiling books like that before us. 

Familiar Letters from E rope. By CorNeELIvs CoNWAy Fr rON late 
President of Harvard University. 16mo. pp. 362. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields, 1864. 


GENERALLY speaking it is those who promise most on their title-page that 
give least, and vice versa. The latter is the case in the present instance ; 
we are promised but little, if anything, but we get a good deal that is at 
once interesting and instructive. The modesty of the title fairly repre- 
sents that which pervades the whole volume; which thus presents a 
wholesome contrast to most other works of the kind. None who knew 


“l be informed that he was a man of 


| l 

superior learning and culture. He was one of the best Greek scholars in 
this country; but did not on this account pretend that he knew that 
language as well as his vernacular tongue, as some of the worst Greek 
scholars imagine they ought to do, because they occupy the Greek chair 
in some college or university. Prof. Felton did not hesitate to tell his 


friends at home and abroad that his principal obj ct in visiting Greece 


was to study the Greek language both ancient and modern 


A prof ssor far less ac pirate d with it would have thought such an ae 


knowledgment derogatory to him. Nor need we go beyond Harvard 


for an illustration of the fact We havenew before us asomewlhat similar 


volume from a Harvard professor, in which there is a great deal about 


Italy, but very little to the purpose, its chief characteristics being egotism. 


arrogance, affectation and bad tast 


e. The difference is this: one goes to 


learn, the other goes to teach, orimagines he does. The former avails him- 


self of information and instruction wherever he finds it; the latt 


meets any but ignorant people. All he meets with have defects of some 
kind, from which he and his friends are 


entirely exempt. President Felton is 
in search only of what is usetul and interesting, and the results are such as 


or 


might have been expected from the design. Nor is he the less lively 
entertaining for being thus utilitarian, as we shall presently see. In glane 
ing over the pages of “ Familiar Letters,” the first passage that attracts 
our attention is one in which the author gives an account of an interview 
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he had with the King and Queen of Greece. Passing over the introduc- 


tory part, we enter in medias res, as follows: 


After some words of salutation, (you know the person presented—like a 
ghost—never speaks until he is spe 
been long in Greece ?”’ 

About three months, your Majesty 
King. ** You are occupied with the study of the Greek language ?”’ 
Yes, your Majesty."’ 
** With the modern as well as the a 
Yes, your Majesty, that is the princip hject of my travels in Greece.”’ 
Phe pronunciation of the Greek is very ditferent in America and England 
from the pronunciation here 
** Yes, your Majesty, so different that the Greek seems like two languages.”’ 
Queer ‘ How many students have vou in the University of Cambridge ?"" 





ken to,) the Queen asked, ** Have you 





** Exactly the same number, your Majesty, as are now in the University of 
Ath is ‘ 

The same number? But you have many universities in America.’’ 
“ we have many 

King. ** What are the principal subjects « 
universities ? 





rv branches studied in the American 


The general studies, your Majesty, are the Classics, the Mathematics, 
Physics, Philosophy 


King Which of the professions attracts most of the young men ?”’ 
rhe law, I think, since that is the profession which opens a political 
careet 
King. *‘ In Greece the study of Medicine and Theology are favorite studies.”’ 


Yes,— the Greek physicians have always been very distinguished.”’ 
** In what departments do your writers ex ‘ 

Your Majesty, we have many writers in various departments. We have 
poets,”’ (I thought of asking, if he had ever heard of Longfellow), ‘‘ we have 
historians, Xc.’ 

‘* Are the sciences much cultivated ?”’ 

They are,— especially the natural sciences. Since Professor Agassiz has re- 

sided in the United States, he has given an extraordinary impulse to the de- 


partment, and excited an ardent scientific spirit pp 8 


| YE) 


There is no affectat 


on of superior learning in this; still less is there 
any attempt at that sort of wit which consists in mutilating one’s ver- 


+ 


nacular tongue. But we can easily find much better passages in the 


volume before us than that just quoted. His descriptions of some of the 
classic scenes in and around Athens are among the best we have seen; 


none acquainted with the masterpieces of Greek literature in poetry or 


prose, such as the following. After giving a lively account of his arrival 


t I 


at the quarantine of Athens, the author proceeds to remark : 


At length the moment of release arrived. We scrambled down to a boat 
which Miltiades had already engaged for us ; rowed ashore, stepped into a hack 
O contradiction to all classical experience !—and were driven by a coachman 
over the Peiraic road, between the ruins of the walls of Themistocles, up to 
the city of Athens We passed the olive-groves of Plato’s Academy; dashed 
up to the Temple of Theseus, dismounted, and went through it ; climbed the 
Areopagus, where Orestes was tried and Paul preached ; looked over the 
Forum to the Pnyx, and the Bema whence Demosthenes harangued the 
Athenians ; climbed up to the Propylea ; mounted the marble staircase leading 
into the Acropolis ; went through and round the Parthenon ; examined the 
piles of sculptured marbles still remaining on the ground; admired the 
Erechtheium ; looked round upon the matchless panorama of marble moun 
tains that encircie the plain; descended, stopping at the newly found temple of 
the Wingless Victory on the way ; walked along the southern slope, surveying 
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the ruins of the Odeion and the site of the Dionysiac Theatre ; jumped into out 
degenerate hack and d tothe still standing columnsthat form a part of the 
gigantic templ Oly ian Z pisse | under the Arch of Hadrian ; drov 
to the Temple of t Winds street of ‘olus the to bring the journey 
toa quit nodern t Linat lropoed mv luggage at the Hotel d’ Angleterre 
nn] 
pp. 212 
Some pages further o the author gives us an agreeable insight into 
his mode of life at Atl 5, at t same time giving us an idea of the 
present st ite of education in Greece 
*] believe I hav ) t given um an account of mv manner of 
life het un \t ims Well, there are onlv two mel streets 
in Athens mn Hern Street, where the King lives, and t t} 
is t] treet of .Bolu W I li [ have taken a room in the Hotel 
ad’ Angletert vhich looks first upon an enclose! garden whe the birds sing 
eV morning t t left on Lycabettus, a m itain it r 
hangs the city vd irly the whole range of Hymettus, wl 
the bees make tl hi n ithe tim f Plat 1 see tl sun rise 1 
Hymettus every mornin il at evening he casts his last beams d tly 1 
th urd in ul m My worn s quiet but not far from th rt sa 
soldiers’ barracl und T ha most everv day the benefit of a les ,imts k 
by listening to tl Vorcs ymand, in the drill A young G k ten t 
who speaks French very imperfectly, and no other language at all except Greek 
comes to me at seven o'clock the morning, and spends about an hour anda 
halt At nine I to the University, and i lecture on ancient Gr y 
Professor Asopio un old and rv learned gentleman. whose language is not 
only elegant, but livelv and My it He speaks too rapidly for me to foll 
him, but I understand lerable part of whit he says, and duly u 
stand more Then L generally study iree four hours, reading and writ 
the best modern Greek I " I ive attended only one debate in the | 
lature but thet session is to bb pen 1 to-morrow, and I shall try to b 
present, and to attend oft ifterwards.’ pp. 254-55 
We are too apt to b ve that the Greeks of the present day are an 
ignorant and bet ted people, who have searcely intelligence eno h to 
be aware of the illustrious origin from which they have sprung re 
Felton gives no countenance to presentations of this kind; but on the 
contrar shows that even i@ country boys coming to the city to earn an 
humble livelihood are int rent and thonghtful. While passing through 
one of the principal streets, absor bed in thought, and contrasting the pre- 
sent with the past, the professor meets a boy, whom he deseribes thus 
And as I mused, a rag 1 but bright-looking boy came up, and spoke to 
mi I entered into conversation with him He told me, In excell G k, 
that he came from Cha ond th mountains 3 ither two 
years ago; his mother w il Tasked what he . wv in Athens 
He waited and did errands in a f house Wishing to try him a little 
further I pointed to the Temple of Theseus, and asked him whit Wis H 
answered, inas good G k as Nenophon w muuld have used, rhe ‘I ot 
Theseus I pointed to th lungeon of Socrates Sard bh Tl mm of 
Socrates.’ Who was Socrat said I The an philosopher,’ was 
the instant reply This again was odd, though of course perfectly natural 
that this little Chaleidian ragamutftin should converse in Greek with so much 
creater facility than I could, using only a single word that was not classical nd 
that was coffee-/ in the course of fifteen or twenty minutes.’’—pp. 216-17 
How many of our common school boys, coming from some ining 
county to New York, would give a more intelligent account than this of 
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our city, modern as it is?) Are not the number who could do so in excel- 
lent or even tolerable English, still fewer? But as we alluded to the 
other Harvard professor, let us now give a specimen of his style, so that 
the reader may institute a comparison and judge for himself, whether we 
are right or wrong. Prof. Bombastes can hardly pen the briefest paragraph 
without introducing foreign words of whose s 


but a very vague idea. To him the commonest and stalest occurrence 


ignification he has evidently 


seems something wonderful; what everybody that knows at yvthing of 
Italy is tired of hearing, he notes as some great discovery. Thus, for ex- 
ample, what is there in the following characteristic passage which is new 
to any of our readers, exce pt the bad English and slang dialect in whieh 


it is written? 


Do you take us for Jnglesi? We are very well here, and will stay at the 
Sibilla,” he sniffed scornfully. 
How much will Lordship give ?’’ This was showing the white feather.) 
‘* Fitteen pauls,”” (a scudo and a halt namano included 


‘It is impossible, gentlemen ; for less than two scudi and a half the dili- 
gence parts not from Tivoli at an extraordinary hour 

** Fifteen pauls bi 

‘Will Lordship give two seudi?’’ (with a slight flavor of mendicancy.) 

‘ Fifteen pauls rrowing firm as we saw them wavet 

‘Then, gentlemen, it is all over; it is impossible, gentlemen 

‘Very good ; a pleasant evening to you!’ and they bowed themselves out. 

As soon as the door closed behind them, Leopold: , who had looked on in 
more and more anxious silence as the chance of plunder was whittled slimmer and 
limmer by the harp edges of the parley saw inst intly that it was for his interest 
to turn state’s evidence against his accomplices 

‘*They will be back ina moment,’”’ he said knowingly, as if he had been of 
our side all along 

Of course we are aware of that.’’ li is always prudent to be aware of 
everything in travelling 

And, sure enough, in five minutes re-enter the stout men, as gravely as if 
everything had been thoroughly settled, and ask respectfully at what hour we 
would have the diligence 

Even the Italian diligence drivers ( Vetfurini) could hardiy speak a 
worse dialect, or use more vulgar slang than the expression we have itali- 
cized, Had this professor gone to Athens, lie would have found the 
Chaleidian boy a very stupid person. Thus it is that we learn by contrast 
to appreciate the good at its proper value, and to assign to the bad or 
spurious its proper level. We had marked several passages in Prof. Fel- 
ton’s letters from Italy, Germany, and Franece—especially in those from 
Florence and Venice, intending to extract at least a portion; but we now 
findthat we can only refer the reader to the book itself, with the assur- 
ance that it will be his own fault if he does not derive profit and pleasure 


from its perusal. 
FICTION, 


John G vl frey’s Fortunes: Re late ] hy himself. A Story of Ame rican Life. 
12mo. pp. 511. New York: George P. Putnam: Hurd & Hough- 
ton, 1864. 


We have taken up this work with the sincere intention of saying all 
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we could in its favor, for we had promised a particular friend to do so, 
and there is no reason, of which we are aware, why we should feel other- 
wise towards the author than well disposed, But after a careful perusal 
—which was no slight task—we cannot point toa single passage that 
hes served us as an oasis in our dreary journey. When‘ Hannah Thurston? 
was published we occupied two days reading it, with the intention 
of reviewing it; but finding that we could say nothing agree- 
able of it we laid it aside, preferring to sacrifice so much time 
and labor rather than say urpleasant things. The author, we 
thought, will do better the next time; thisis his first attempt at nov el writ. 
ing, and although we find in it none of the qualities that are supposed to 
be essential to such prose fiction as men or women of taste admire, the 
next may be different. So it is different; but the difference is for the 
worse, if possible. In glancing over the five hundred and eleven for- 
midable pages that lie before us, we are instinctively reminded of the 
opening lines of the first Satire of Persius, in which the poet exclaims: 
“How much vanity there is in human affairs! Who will read this? 
Nobody, by Hercules! It is mean and pitiful stuff!”’— 
‘O quantum est in rebus inane ! 


Quis leget hac ? Miri tu istud ais ? Nemo hercule !—Nemo?”’ 
Velduo vel nemo. Turpe miserabl 






But were we to accept the author’s own estimate, we should regard it 
as the greatest of modern performances. Don Quixote, The Sor- 
rows of Werther, and Ivanhoe would be dull and insipid compared 
to * John Godfrey’s Fortunes.” Nor would even this estimate be too high 
if the work contained as much humor and wit as it does egotism and 
vanity. The latter abound everywhere, beginning at the title-page, 
where we find the announcement, “ The English copyright and foreign 
translation reserved by the Author.” On the next leaf we have a dedi- 
cation, * To Jumes Lorimer Graham, Jr., Esq.,” which opens with the 
following characteristic paragraph : 

‘*My Dear Granam—lI owe it to your kindness that the mechanical labor 
of putting this work into words has been so greatly reduced as almost to 
become a pleasure. Hence you were much in my thoughts while I wrote, 


and I do not ask your permission to associate your name with the completed 
work.”’ 


How handsome! Mr. Graham may well be proud of having furnished 
inspiration for such a work. As to what the paragraph means besides 
we do not pretend to understand, except it be that our author adopted 
the precaution of having his performance insured “ against the dangers 
of the sea.”’ Ifthe proper interpretation is that Mr. Graham has insured 
the work against failure, we fear his “* policy’’ will prove a dear one. 

Our author next proceeds to inform his Maecenas that “ those per- 
sons who insist” that he made himself the hero of “ Hannah Thurs- 
ton,” and who “ will not fail to recognise him also in John Godfrey,” are 


entirely mistaken. He would have us believe that everybody is very 
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inuch concerned about these matters; but we can assure him that none are, 
except perhaps a few very silly people. Ifit were of the least consequence 
who John Godfrey may be intended to represent, we think it would be 


pretty generally agreed among all who know our author, that he is t 


great man. John Godfrey was a genius from his cradle; even the old 


women in the village where he was born, and in erery other village or 
place where he spe nt any part, however brief, of his life, knew that he 
was destined to become a great author, both in poetry and prose. All 
save the most stupid knew also that he would one day be connected edi- 
torially with the greatest paper on this continent; while the wiser class 
penetrated so far into the future as to be able to predict that in a short 
time he would become too illustrious a personage for a paper, and wo 

therefore retire therefrom, so that he mightinstruct and reform the world 
with his books. In short, John Godfrey is just such a genius as Juvenal 
describes to us in his seventh satire, when he tells us that he w: 

} 


poetry as well as prose, and allowed himself to be surpassed by Homer 


only because the latter had written some two thousand years bef 
him 

Ip fa t rsu tq ‘ it hi ’ 

Propt an 


In other words, John Godfrey is just the sort of person whom we sho 


expect to write a * Poet’s Journal,” and, boy-like, whine therein about 





e became immortal, while he on 


L 
t. 
4 
js 
& 


jected himself to the ridicule of every reader of taste or judgment. 
This, perhaps, our author would not do; if Mr. Taylor is too modest and 
retiring to glorify himself, or has too much good taste and sense ot 
propriety to exhibit his lady-friends to vulgar gaze, bearing in mind 
that there is a modesty in nature which causes woman to blush, even “at 
her own loveliness,” then we may admit that there is one feature in the 
character of the hero which does not belong to that of the author. 

But let us see what is the object of the work before us, if it has any. 
We are introduced to the hero in the very first chapter, where we fir 
him a child, but wise enough to be a grandfather. An old woman pay 
a visit to his mother, and talks and acts more absurdly than most old 
women do. In the next chapter our hero goes to a boarding-school, an 
event which furnishes material for fifteen pages of the most commonpla 
twaddle. To tell how the hero “ begins to look forward,” in the third 
chapter, requires twelve pages ; but without giving us a single idea further 
than to remind us that, blessed are they that expect nothing from John 


l not be « 





1: 
i 


isappointed. At page 33, he begin 


write “compositions,” and soon astonishes the whole school. 


Godfrey, for they sl 





pages further on, the boys begin to converse like philosophers of a certain 


school; and afford our author an opportunity of giving us a specimen of 
his powers in the portraiture of character. Speaking of a boy left in 


charge of the rest, while the teacher was out, he says: “ He knit his brows 
VOL. X.—NO. XIX. 12 
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and tried to look very severe; but it was a pitiful sham which deceived 
nobody. Thornton, who had been dodging about and whispering among 
his accomplices, immediately imitated poor Walton's expression. The 
corrugation of his brows was something preternatural” (p. 40). 

We have to wade through forty-eight pages before we meet with any- 
thing which we could call anincident; even thenall we are startled with 
is the fall of a lot of chairs in the cellar, while some of the boys are in 
search of pies! It is deemed sufficient, however, to encourage us to proceed 
quite a distance through the dreary waste. The next incident is the 
death of the hero’s mother, by cancer, which occurs at page 74. There 
is another, however, in the next chapter, that is, our hero discovers a re- 
lative among his fellow pupils. True, this is not a very uncommon thing ; 
it is equaliy true that it leads to no very important results in this case. 
The discovery is made known to us as follows: 

‘* The other boys, of course, noticed the difference in our relations, and it 
was not long before the inquisitive Thornton said, 

‘*** Tsay, Pen, how is it that you’ve got to calling Godfrey ‘John’ all at 


once ?’ 

‘ * Because he is my cousin.’ 

‘* Thornton's eyes opened very wide. ‘The devil he is!’ he exclaimed, 
&e.—p. 83. 

At page 86 our hero leaves school and becomes a clerk to his uncle, a 
grocer. So brilliant a light could not be concealed under a bushel, even 
in so small a town as Reading, Pa., and accordingly our hero soon begins 
to attract attention. The future editor, poet, and novelist, had of course 
no taste for groceries, so he quarrels with his benighted uncle and resolves 
to become a school teacher. ‘ A Story of American Life ” would not be 
complete without a “ revival,” and accordingly we are treated to one on 
quite a large scale. In describing one of the revival scenes, our author 
makes use of some of his fine idioms, as follows: ‘* Others were weeping 
or groaning in their seats, but still hung back from the step which pro- 
claimed them confessed sinners, seeking for merey” (p. 115). 

John Godfrey had only to present himself to a school officer at a neigh- 
boring village, in order to get employment as a teacher. TIlis first care is 
to fall in love with that officer’s daughter, the beautiful, amiable, and ac- 
complished Miss Amanda Bratton. We are told that she performed on 


the piano with great skill, thus: 


‘ She turned to her keys again, and, after a short prelude, played the Druid’s 
March from Norma, boldly, and with a strongly accented rhythm. 1 was astonished 
at the delicacy of her ear, for I should not have known but that the instrument 
was in very good tune.’’—p. 142. 

The school-teaching experience of Godfrey is as dull and dreary as 
all that precedes it. What we are expected to admire in it are his 
delicate attentions to Amanda, the charming manner in which she re- 


ecives them, and the effect all has in developing his genius for poetry and 
romance. In due time he sends poetical contributions to a Philadelphia 








‘ 
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editor, who accepts them eagerly. Then we are told that “the tidings 
that the schoolmaster wrote verses were soon spread throughout th 
neighborhood ” (p. 163). One after another began to tell him that Phila- 
delphia or New York, especially the latter, was his place. It was not 
difficult to persuade him, and accordingly he was soon in New York. Ile 
contributes an article to a magazine, and it is duly published therein. 
Still, because editors, like other people, are sometimes stupid, he had the 
mortification to see his efforts rejected by more than one. 

After some hesitation he applied to the editorof the Daily Wonder. 
who, seeing at a glancethat he wasa genius, gave him regular employ 
ment. He remains in the Wonder office until his fame as an author 


is established, meantime publishing a book of poetry, which is receive d 


with great favor by all competent judges. Before embarking fully 
in his career of book-writing, he goes to the country to see his 


beloved Amanda, whom he finds married to another. Ie reprouches 
her with her perfidy in no measured terms, and she replies in the 
following lady-like and gentle manner: “It is a lie!” she exclaimed, 
‘Tlow dare you say such things? I never was engaged to you—I never 
told you that I loved you” (p. 237). He mustered courage enough to 
strike her husband for some taunting remarks he had made. Then we 
are told, “ Ilis wife screamed, and seemed to be making towards him, her 
quiet eyes lighted up horridly with a white, steely blaze” (p, 238) 

Iie returns to New York, and dines with the editor of the Daily Wonder. 

Soon after he becomes a philanthropist, and makes ineursions into the back 
alleys in order to ameliorate the condition of sentimental sewing girls. About 
the same time he becomes acquainted with Miss Haworth, who is to be 
regarded as heroine No. 2. In comparing her with a married lady of her 
acquaintance, he says: ‘‘for I did not think the latter (Miss IT.) old enough 
Sor marked derelopment” (p. 333). Of course the lady admires his poetry, 
as who would not? and in a short time becomes tenderly attached to him. 
An estrangement takes place, the cause of which it would be too tedious 
to explain, but Jane Berry, a sewing girl of Gooseberry Alley, who had 
been “ruined” a short time previously by a certain treacherous person 
resolved to vindicate our hero, for she could not bear to see injustice done 
to so generous a benefactor. She visits Miss Haworth and explains to 
her every suspicious circumstance, not forgetting to tell her at the same 
time how she herself liad been ruined. Isabel (Miss Haworth) takes a 
great liking to Jane, and permits herself to be persuaded by her to become 
reconciled to Godfrey, whom she marries soon after. He is so grateful for 
this and other kindnesses that he recommends her as a suitable wife to his 
former schoolmate and friend. 

But enough; our task is finished; one of the most disagreeable we 


have had to perform in a long time. We do not think the bool 


t 


will do any harin; but we feel certain it will do no good. It is 
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really too puerile and feeble to produce any appreciable effect one way or 
the other. It is no pleasure to us to pass this judgment upon it. On the 
contrary, we should much rather speak in the opposite sense ; for we have 
vestowed as high praise on some of Mr. Taylor's books of travel, as we 
have on almost any other works of a similar character. We have criticised 


iim only as a novel writer and poet; and we have done so only because 


we think he has no just claim to the character of one or the other. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 


Poems. By Davin Gray; with Memoirs of his Life. 16mo. pp. 239. 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1864. 


We have seldors takea up a volume of equal size, bearing a similar title, 


that has interested us so much as this. There is a fascination about it 
vi the merit of the poetry alone, although of no mean order, will not 
ecount for. Nor is it sufficient to remember that the author di la mere 
vouth. Many have written verses, and died as early as he, without leaving 
any impression beyond the circle of their immediate friends; nay, other 


young men have written as good poetry as David Gray, and gone to their 
int mely rraves Without the honor of memoir or epitaph. Yet he is 


worthy of the distinction conferred on him; he has earned it with all 


lustry and perseverance of one who yearns for excellence. Neither 


Keats, nor Kirke White, nor any other young poet, made so hard a strug- 


rle as to inscribe his name on theroll of fame. Although we are bound 
to judge lis poetry as we find it, we cannot help giving hin more or less 
redit dor his extraordinary efforts. This will be the feeling of every 
one capable of a generous emotion who reads this strange volume, The 


.? } 


author had striking peculiarities, They are not, indeed, all such as the 
vorld would approve, as we shall presently see: although there are > 
yorid ul appt Qu C Sidi presently ee 5; aituough ere are none 
et them whieh could not be easily forgiven even in one far less gifted 


than he, or less capable of making amends for his errors. 


But in order tounderstand this it will be necessary to tuke a brief 


glauce at the prominent features of his life and character. The 
Introductory Notice by Lord Houghton (R. Monckton Milnes, M. I.), 
and the Memoir by Mr. James Hedderwick, render this part of our 


task an @asy ole; and none should read a word of the poetry until 





they have caret lly p rused the narratives of both these gentle- 
men, David Gray was born in 1838, on the banks of the Li 7 
ome eight miles distant from the city of Glasgow. Although his tather 


ita poor hand-loom weaver, who had a large family to support by his 
industry, he succeeded in securing for David the advantages of a classical 


education. The latter became conscious at an early age that he possessed 


cenius, None ¢ ipal le of judging, who read his poems ¢ arefully, will be 
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disposed to deny him at least a certain portion of that high gift 
But the mistake of its possessor was, that he was destined to 
rival the world’s greatest thinkers. To no poets less illustrious 
or less sublime thar Shakesp¢ are and Goethe would he « Mnpare 


himself, although sometimes when chided for this he would express 


himself satisfied to be ranked with Wordsworth. Thus, fer example, | 


writes to Mr. Dobell, the poet: “I tell you that if I live my name and 


fame shall be second to few of any age and to none of my own, I speak 
thus because I feel power. Nor is this feeling an artificial disease, as 


was with Rousseau, but a feeling which has grown with me since ever I 





could think.” p. 30.) Judging from the tone of a subsequent letter 
to the same gentleman, it is evident that he had received some wholesom: 
advice against vanity and egotism; he is now somewhat subdued 
his aspirations; but it will be n that he still soars pretty | 
for models. “In all the stories,” he says, ‘of mental warfare that 
I have eve read, that mind which became ot celestial clearness i 
like powel did not! ng tor twenty years but feel And I m so 
tomed to compare my own mental progress h that of 

as Shakespeare, Goethe, and Wordsworth, (examples of t 5 last } 

t] ibthe dream ol my Youth wi not be 7 | i lif ny Tame ¢ id fut leas 
that of the lutter of these three.” (p.352.) 

Such being his estimate of his own powers, it s not to b 
wondered at that he would not be content on the nks of the Luggik 
much as he admired its scenery nor ny ld of rival less 
conspicuous or less than the British capital The rest of 
his story is soon told. That he was treated generously and well 1 
English men and womenis very clear; but all thought, while fully appreei 


ating his superior talents, that he had acted unwisely in coming to Lon 
don. The issue showed that their opinion was but too true. The pov 
erty to which he was reduced in a short time a 
rendered him unable to protect his delicate frame from the cold of winter. 


Phis ca ised him to contract a severe cold, which in time bro ight oO 











die tranquilly, and accordingly only lived until the next day. This gives 
but af t idea of the sad story of David Gray; yet it will somewhat aid 
the reader in form an opinion of his poems from the brief specimens 
can make room tor 
cipal poem in the present collection is entitled The Luggie, 


’ ] ye y sah 4 i? } Kk alwi ’ + * + 
»of a smaii stream which tlows into the Kelvin, one of the tributa- 
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ries of the Clyde. The scenery on its banks is, indeed, sufficiently pictur- 
esque; but there are not many, even of the children of song, who would 
have chosen as a subject what is nothing more than a mere rivulet. What is 
called a creek in America is often larger than both the Luggie and the 
Kelvin. The title has, therefore, been injurious to the sale of the book 
in England as well as in Scotland, because it is too apt to convey the idea 
that the principal poem is devoted exclusively to the beauties of the river. 
This, however, would be a great mistake. Never have we found more variety 
in any piece of equal length. It is more like an autobiography than a 
pastoral ; although it contains as fine pastoral scenes and descriptions, so far 
as they go, as we have met with in any modern work, scarcely excepting 
the Seasons of Thomson. But there is scarcely an incident in his life, 
which he considered of any moment, to which he does not allude in this 
poem. 

If he goes to visita young lady, with or without a friend, he tells 
us all about it—how he tapped at the window, how the lady came to the 


door and opened it, how he kissed her for duing so, how long he remain- 


ed, &e.—Nor is it alone his visits to his lady-love which are thus duly 
chronicled in the poem; a visit to his grandfather is similarly distin- 
guished, Ifa friend of his dies, he is duly described and mourned. Thus 


we havea love-scene in one passage, a snow-storm in another, a sketch of 


an old farmer in another, &c. The Luggie is, indeed, mentioned here and 
there, but generally like the refrain of asong; at certain times, however, it 
inspires some really beautiful lines—nay, strains of genuine poetry, which 
would have done honor to a much nobler subject. 

To a reader of taste the inference from all this would be that 
our author has violated some of the most important literary pre- 
cepts, since episodes of the kind alluded to are not admissible in a 
pastoral poem which has no pretensions to a dramatic form. Such 
is the fact; he has set Horace, Longinus, and Boileau, as well as 
the great Stagyrite, at defiance. But he has done so in so charming aman- 
ner that we readily forgive him; nay, there is hardly an irrelevant passage 
he has introduced which we could wish he Lad omitted, with the sole 
exception of his glorification of himself, and the too scrupulous care he 
takes to remind us here and there of his tender age. Even in this there 
isa sort of naiveté which disarms criticism. But it is time that we al- 
low our author to ¢peak for himself. We are introduced to the favorite 
river as follows: 

For fairer stream 
Rolled newer gylden sand unto the sea, 
lade sweeter music than the Luggie, gloomed 
By glens whose melody mingles with her own. 
Phe uttered name my inmost being thrills, 
A word beyond a charm ; and if this lay 
Could smoothly dow along and wind to the end 
In natural manner as the Luggie winds 
Her tortuous waters, then the world would list 


sweet enthralment, swallowed up and lost 


As he who hears the mu-ic that beguiles.’’—p. 95 
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In this there is nothing remarkable—it would not lead one to expect 


i 


muach—and yet there are good poems that have no more brilliant or more 


harmonious beginning. Passing over a page or so, we come to anothe! 
strain, which is much better; stillit scarcely gives us a foretaste of the 


spiration W hich easily reveals itself as we proceed. 








De unas 1 beauty ler lea 
Andt 1 whos ; r " g sunsh lowed 
In rare ethereal jasper, making cool 
AX kered shadow in the dark green grass 
I lay enchanted At my head there bloomed 
\ ge of sweet-brier, fragrant as the breath 
Of maid beloved when her cheek is laid 
N } pr Sau = t — © 
A bank of harebells, flowers unspeakable 
I i insparent azure, I gc, gleamed 





As afaint z ! r iden with perfume, 
Kissed them to motion, gently, with no will.’’—p. 97 


Our next extract has several faults, but at the same time it is highly 
poetical. The author is describing a snow-storm—all we can give is a 
small fragment; nor can we say that this is the best part of the descrip- 


tien: o 





Turning over two or three pages, we find seme lines which have sel- 


lom been surpassed in their kind: 


Flit rest y about the breathless wood 
Waiting the s en breaking of the charm ; 
And as they quickly spring on nimble wing 
From the white twig, a sparkling shower fal s 
“tarlik It is not whiteness, but aclear 

( g of all purity, which takes 


ha silvery gleam 


shine, and the sky is allo loud 
vale seems lonely, ghostlike ; while aloud 
isewife’s voice is heard with double sound 
' 


» not words to speak the perfect show.’’—p 7] 4 


r 
Ni e ¢ 
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i@ Winking eyes with su 
have 


We now come to the episodes alluded to above. Passing over the 
poet’s visit to his Kate—which, however, we would not have our readers 
do—we come to the fine tribute which he pays toa deceased friend. 


There is true pathos as well as melody and sweetness in the following ex- 
tract: 

t at school together on one sat, 

Came home together through the lanes, and knew 

The dunnock’s nest together in the hedge, 

With smooth blue eggs in cosey brightness warm 

Aud as two youngling kine on cold Spring nights 
Lie close together on the bleak hillside 

I mutual heat, so when a tro 
We crept to one another, growing 
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8] 1 at ng t i 1 
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Both make sweet mu is 2 
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\ m ‘ by I mely iV — 123-4 


i¢ finest descriptions of a well i 


the following: 
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l on to the author in the last line might seem rather eg 
forgive & worse fau 


li Even then, who would not 


were Lill Alive 
rat of the beauty and tenderness of what precedes 
| more poetical, if possible, is the description of the robin’s ne 
ich it is immediately followed, and which is the last extract wi 
from The Luggie: 
{ iry h 1 give 
kee] to th 
Ofa is, a rot b ma 
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We have no disposition to criticise a work in which there isso 1 
it is thatof a 


l! hen we bear in mind that 
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iis life to a passionate yearning for exceller 


@ poetry, es] 
who sacrificed | 
. t su eded it ittainir no one 
I T lished much none competent 
he would doubtless have avoided in fut 
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pathetic a poem as The Luggie. Yet it seems unkind to say so in the 
1 eloquent strains which cost him his 
we have derived genuine pleasure, seem to re proach us 


and from which 
+a single word of censure. We will say no more, therefor 


LLering a 


oad 





tly advise all who are« apable of the tenderer emotions of huu 





ead the tasteful volume be 

futumn Ilolidays of a Country Parson, 12mo., pp. Bostor 

( X Fields, LSu-t 

[nere are many striking passages in the Country Parson's new 
ri It is a seasonabl 0k lwe doubt not that it will be much 
d during the approa ‘festive season. Yet it is by no means what 
generally derstood by a religious book. Indeed, some parts of it 

ither the reverse; tl ist the) seem to us to be somewhat w tiny 
( rity a VY Css t ( istian Vi e— One withou Wi I 

on is but a name. Thus, for example, in his chapter on * Gossip, the 
intrv Parson remarks: “Ina simple state of society, if you disliked a 
an. you would knock him on the head, If an Irishman, you would shoot 
» from behind a hedge.” This is representing an Irishman as both a 
sas in and a coward, But will is reuders believe tl Par ns 

[his is not the sort ot character that Scott, or Camphe l, or Smollet 

tof that? Country 


£ 
u 
L 


ke other people, will say naughty thu 
igh My Uncle Toby was too humane, as well 


is done so, althou 





to agree with either Johnson or Churchill in their hatred of 











Seoteh. But let the volume before us be re ul; it will injure none 
twillserve many. The chapter entitle 1“ At the Castle: Michael Scot 

m Sy is in our author’s best vein. Another good paps ris that 
untitled ** O the Forest Il z nor yould we have the reader pass over 

) “ About Seotch Affairs.” This will be particularly attractive 
>» LLO ‘ » take an iterest 1 education. 

7 Worle of JoNATHAN Swirt, D.D., and Dean of St. Patri 5 Dul 
‘th Copious Notes and Additions, and a Memoir of t 
| touas Rosco. Cor iplete in six volumes, New 

Shea. 

Art who admire the wit and wisdom of the great Dean, shon 1 thank 
the Al ean publisher for this complet and elegant edition of his 
works. We need only speak of the mechanical rt, the convenience of 
the volumes, the clearness ard neatness of the typogra] hy, the good qual- 
itv of the paper, and the t: stefulness combined with strength of the bind- 
ing. Our readers require no criticisms on the writings of Swift to give 
them an idea of their character. It were a suy riluous task indeed to 
attempt to describe Gulliver’s Travels, for who has not read at some 

2? Yet scarce- 
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f his life that st 
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ly less unique, or less characteristic of the author, is The Battle of 
the Books, or A Tale of a Tub, not to mention the celebrated 
Drapier’s Letters, Advice to Servants, Modest Proposal, &c. The Life of 
Swift by Roscoe, prefixed to the present edition, omits nothing worthy of 
record. Its value is also not a little enhanced by the Journal to Stella, 
which appears entire in the third volume. Irishmen especially should 
appreciate the enterprise of Mr. O’Shea; for with all his faults Swift was 
one of Ireland’s best friends. Are there not a large number in this country 
of the posterity of those Catholics and Protestants, who, forgetting for the 
time being, all sectarian differences, joined together like brethren as they 
should always be, and carried the author of the Drapier’s Letters in 
triumph through the city of Dublin, after he had driven Wood’s half-pence 
out of circulation by the magie of his pen, while a large reward was of- 
fered for the discovery of the writer who was capable of such logic ? 


The Seer; or, Common Places Refreshed. Br Leian Hust. In two 

volumes, 16mo., pp. 334, 290. Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1864. 

Tne numerous American admirers of Leigh Hunt may well thank the 
publishers for their enterprise and taste in getting up this beautiful edi- 
tion of his most attractive essays. In their present graceful form there 
are but few works we would recommend before them for the approaching 
holidays. They consist chiefly of contributions made at different times 
to some of the principal periodicals of London; they embrace a wide 
range, and may fairly be ranked among the best specimens of modern 
essays—not a fewof them being worthy of comparison with the best 
similar efforts of Addison and Steele. 


Reflections and Meditations selected from the Writings of Fenelon; with 
A Memoir of his Life. By J. R. G. Hassarp, Esg., and an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Tuomas 8, Preston. 12mo. pp. 374. New York: 
P. O'Shea, 1864. 

Tue selections from the writings of Fenelon given in this volume are 
much more attractive to the general reader than one would expect from 
its title. To the minds of most persons, the latter is more suggestive of 
sermons and other religious discourses than of those fine philosophical 
discussions and brilliant, fascinating essays which have ranked the author 
among the most illustrious of his age. It is, however, much more 
creditable to furnish the reader more than he bargains for, than to excite 
expectations by an exaggerated title-page, which are not to be realized; 
a fact which most of our book makers would do well to remember. 

Even Fenelon has scarcely written a more interesting essay—considered 
altogether independently of its religious character—than that “On the 

Existence of God,’’ of which we have a faithful and elegant translation 

in the volume before us, It is a philosophical discussion, enriched by 

facts and principles drawn from nature and art, all tending to the conclu- 
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sion, which becomes more and more irresistible as it proceeds, that 
those who attribute the sublime harmony of the universe to blind chance, 
are themselves the blindest of mortals, however highly gifted they may 
be—however logically they may reason—in other respects. Those un- 
acquainted with this essay will be able to form some idea of its value, if they 
bear in mind that Newton, Locke, Reaumur, Winslow, and Paley have each 
in turn availed themselves of Fenelon’s unanswerable arguments in proof 
of the existence of God. 

Two other admirable essays, contained in this volume, are those 
“Upon Fidelity in Little Things,’ and “On Simplicity.” 
deserve not only to be carefully read, but studied. Yet, perhaps, 
the most useful and valuable piece of all is that ‘On the Education of 


These 


Girls.” The best writers on the subject, from Fenelon’s time to the 
present, have borrowed extensively from this, and have seemed mest 
original when doing so, and most in accordance with what is called “the 
progressive spirit of the Nineteenth Century.” In order to enable those 
who have not seen it an opportunity of forming some opinion of 
their own as to whether it is worthy of this distinction, we will 
extract a sentence or two, here and there, as specimens of the author’s 
views, premising that he gives his opinion of women as well as girls, 

How often have we been told within the last seven years that the idea 
of cultivating the mind of woman, so as to give it strength and firmness, is 
one of the many great discoveries of our own age? Yet nearly two cen- 
turies have passed since Feneion wrote as follows: “ Women, in general, 
have feebler minds than men: the weaker the mind is the more important 
it is to fortify it” (p. 179). We all know what is the common complaint 
against the sex. “It is ignorance,” says Fenelon, “‘which renders wo- 
men frivolous, When they have arrived at a certain age without habits 
of application, they cannot acquire a taste for it; whatever is serious ap- 
pears to them sad; whatever demands continued attention fatigues 
them” (p. 180). Both parents and teachers would do well to ask 
themselves whether the following language is not as applicable to 
the girls of the present day, a3 it was to those of the middle ot 
the seventeenth century: “They read books which nourish their 
vanity, and become passionately fond of romances, comedies, and 
fanciful adventures. Their minds become visionary,” &c., (p. 181). 

The teachers, who, machine like, do everything by rule, are thus addressed 
by the author of Zelémaque: ** Neither men nor children always resemble 
themselves. What is good to-day is dangerous to-morrow. <A plan of 
conduct that never varies, cannot be useful. Forms should be used as lit- 
tle as possible in their lessons. We may impart instruction more useful 
than their lessons convey, by our conversation” (p. 189). Would that all 
who pretend to teach would understand this! If they did, there would not 
be one-tenth as many stunted minds as there are, “Little 


can be ex- 
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pected,” says Fenelon, * from a woman who does not know how to express 


her thoughts with correctness, and how to be silent” (p. 189). Again he 
i] + ++ ; ] 
I irks y but littl rding to the oecasion, and 





snate ! these suggestions are, they are re- 
piet \ licable to all civilized countries W 
should Fenelon was one of the few whose conduct 
thro i ince with what is most noble and elevating 
in t r writings, He was always the friend of the oppr ssed, no matter 
whence the oppression came, Ilis generous defence of Moli¢re, when the 
great ira iLISL Was aSSal ed from all quarters, will serve as an illustr 





t } ¢ } 


this, although it were easy to find others that would present him in a still 


more manly and amiable light. When Zurtujfe was proscribed throughout 
I e as a covert attack on religion, Fenelon openly justified the author, 
maintaining, even against the authority of the Ar« hbishop of Paris, that the 

the piece was to serve the cause of religon rather tl injure 
it, | . public to discriminate between genuine piety and mere 
hypocrisy It was not merely in his letters and addresses that he thus 
let | erful aid to the strugg g poet; he vave sti more earnest 
express to the same views in his 7é/émaque, by deseribing the hypocrite 


is the most dangerous of the wicked—-worse than the children who 
strangle their parents, than the wives who imbrue their hands in the 


blood of their husbands, or than the traitors who betray their count 





( having violated their oaths, 
torr ' + r ' litior i iv eracdlital,] ty] hie , 
Gotten up as the present edition Is, In creditable styie, we have no 
doubt but it will be appreciated, if not as the intrinsic merit of the work 
deserves, at least to such an extent as to encourage the republication of 


what is valuable an 1 good. 


Tie P. s Sacred, Passionate, and ITumorous, of Narnanie, PAarKER 
Witus. 1l6mo., pp. 370. New York: Clark & M 


Di aynard, 1864. 
ly is now more than twenty yearssince we read with much pleasure, 
on thi other side ( f the Atlantic a neat vol ime, entitled Ps M lani and 
other Poems, by N.P. Willis, edited by Barry Cornwall, published by 





® ‘1. hypocrite,”’ he says ‘est le plus dangereux des mechants, la fausse 
pieté étant cause que les hommes n’oseut plus se fier @ la veritable. Les hypo- 
crites souzent dans les enfers des peines plus cruelles que les enfants qui ont 


ézorgé leurs peres et leurs méres, que les épouses qui ont trempeé leurs mains 





dans le sang de leurs epoux, que les traitres qui ont livrés leur patrie aprés 
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Saunders & Otley, London ;” but we could never forget the book, if it 
were only on account of the many fair and amiable friends who sought to 
borrow it, and whose admiration of it might well have excited the j 
even of their own national minstrel. We well remember how 
the author was criticised by the principal literary journals « 
Br 

] 


what he had previously said in his prose writings, than by any defects in 


> 
s 
a 
“A 
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f 


ain : but we also remember 








his poetry ; and yet it is but justice to the critics to say that those who 
were most bitter in their denunciations of the former admitted that the 


latter possessed genuine merit. 


The pre face of Barry Cornwall was another feature in the book, which 
was well calculated to impress the memory of any one who had any 


Although we have not read his remarks for more 





sympathy for America. 
than fifteen years, we think we can quote one or two with tolerable ac- 
curacy. Wishing to remove the strong prejudices then existing against 
almost everything American, especially against American literature and 


Ay 7 len leary ] . } 1 ty ~,)] 7] 
American culture, Barry addressed his countrymen as follows If we 


posse ss an ady intace in some respects over Am rica, bv reason ot our 
having had more opportunities of cultivating the mere elegancies of lite- 
t in others our superiority is by no 1 ns « ‘ Many 
dged the truth of this at the time; but Barry spoke 1 more 

It . = 6 that 1 =stl Babel 2 ‘ 
1s ¢ l nes 3, that we have untii lately done injustice 





rican writers. We have tested them by an unfair rule, and have 


measured them by their weakness only, and not by their strength.” Again 
he observes of Willis: ‘This is not the place to speak of the author, 
even as he deserves, Ile wo lL obje t to my ¢ ogiums as flagrant a d 
unmerited, andI should not be satisfied with administering him anything 
-_— sh -aica dina ” Rarry ( y va \ ll aw that 
short of the praise du¢ 1 Darr ornwail was well vare that, 





in saying so much in favor of American literature, he was subjecting him- 


self to severe strictures, but he was one of those who set a much higher 
, 


+} ; +} ) ] nor } yr } 9 certal ] 
value on truth and justice than on that spurious fame which a certain class 
of authors receive for being ‘ genial ’’—that is, for praising everybody and 
everything they speak of, making little or no distinction between the ge- 


nuine precious metal and its counterfeit imitation. 


It may seem superfluous to review poems so well known to our read- 


ers as Willis’s principal efforts; but be it remembered that it is now 
nearly, if not quite, thirty years since they were first published, and t 


there are those who were not then born that are now men and women of 
culture and taste, not to mention those who have yet to form their opin- 


ions of all authors. We must also bear in mind, that many new pieces of 


undoubted merit have been added to the old collection ; nor must we over- 
look the fact, that there are few of us possessed of any warmth of feeling, 


who do not recur with pleasure, as we grow old, to what pleased us in our 
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youth. But the appearance of the new and tasteful edition lying before 
us suggested yet another reason why it should be noticed. 

Ilowever unpleasant the retlection may be, the general style of our 
literature, far from having improved since these Poems were first pub- 
lished, has decidedly degenerated. Excellent works have, indeed, been 
published in the meantime; works which would do credit to any litera- 
ture; such, for example, as those of Irving, Prescott, Cooper, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Ilawthorne, Ticknor, and perhaps one or two others. But alas! 
what is the character of the rest? Are not its chief characteristics slang, 
coarseness, superficialness, vulgarity? How many of our writers seem to 
think that all that is required is to become “ popular ;” that thought and re- 
flection may be thrown aside as useless lumber; that they may ignore the 
experience and wisdom of the past, and concern themselves exclusively 
with the present and the future. Nordo many of those who wish to be 
regarded as poets form any exception to the rule; but on the contrary, 
there are those amongst the most pretentious and ambitious, who would 
have wit and humor consist in outraging their mother tongue, thus 


realizing the language of the French Horace written, two centuries ago: 


‘On ne vit plus en vers que pointes triviales 


Le Varnasse parla le langage des halles.* 


There is nothing vulgar in the language of Willis. Could we regard 
him asa fair specimen, in this respect, of the alumni of old Yale, we should 
entertain a much higher opinion of that institution than we do. But it 
is time that we should allow our author to present his own claims to a 
high rank among the minstrels of his country, as the fruit repre- 
sents the character of the tree which produced it. In this department of 
our journal, we could not make room for such copious extracts as would 
enable us to illustrate our impressions of efforts so different from each 
other as many of his miscellaneous poems. All we can undertake, on the 
present occasion, is to take a hurried glance at the new volume, and ex- 
tract such brief passages as seem best calculated to serve as specimens of 
the poems from which they are taken. We pass over the Sacred Poems, 
not because we do not admire them, for we think they have scarcely been 
surpassed even by the best similar efforts of Montgomery, but because we 
always prefer to leave religious subjects, even when they assume the beau- 
tiful form of true poetry, in the hands of those who have made them the 
study of their lives. We much prefer to give our opinion of poems, for 
example, like the “Dying Alchymist.” There is great vigor of thought 
in this. The true character of the ancient alchemist, so much despised at 


the present day by the thoughtless and idle, is well conceived and finely 


* Art Poétique. 
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described. Wishing to give as much variety as possible, we are obliged 


to content ourselves with a small fragment of the opening description : 


The fire beneath his crucible was low 

Yet st t burn’d ; and ever as his thoughts 
Grew insupportable, he raised himself 

Upon his wasted arm, and stirr’d the coals 
With difficult energy, and when the rod 

Feil from his nerveless fingers, and his eye 
Felt faint within i 

Upon his pallet, 1 with unclosed lips 
Mutter’d a curse on death! The silent r 
From its dim corners, mockingly gave t 
Ilis rattling breath—p. 119 





ts socket, he shrunk back 








om 
PACK 


The dying votary of science takes a draught from a phial kept beneath 
his pillow, and, having thus acquired supernatural strength, soliloquizes as 
follows: 


IL did not think to die 
Till Lhad finished what I had to di 
I thought to pierce th’ eternal secret through 
"ith this my mortal eye 
I felt—oh God | it seemeth even now 
This cannot be the death-dew on my br 


And yet it is—I fe 
Of this dull sickness ¢ 
yes th 





This is highly characteristic of the alchemist, especially what we have 


marked in italies. He continues, in an elevated strain, to philosop 
] 


death, but we can only avail ourselves of a stanz 


hize 


here and there. The 
ardor with which he clings even in death to t! 


to the grand object of his life 


is strikingly illustrated in the following stanzas: 


Grant me another year, 








Go {my spirit '—but a day—to wir 
Something to satisfy this th D 
Iw 1 know something he 
Break for me t 1 il that ipbr t 
Speak for me but W lthatisu ke 
. * * * * 2 


Ay—were not man to dic 
He were too mighty for this narrow spher¢ 





Had he but time to brood on knowledge here— 
Could he but train his eyve— 
Might he b tt la - 
Only | Maker wou power 
Earth has no mineral strange— 
Th’ mitable air n len wings— 
Water no quality in covert spri 
And fire no power to change— 
sons no mystery, and stars n¢ 


gS ‘ =1M 
Which the unwasting sou! might not compel —p. 121 


a somewhat similar character is the poem entitled “ Parrhasius,” t] 


ne 


Of 
name of an Athenian painter who bought a captive old man from Philip 
of Macedon, for the purpose of putting him to death by torture, so that he 


might be the better able to express the pains and passions of his Prome- 
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theus. The poet fully awakens and secures the sympathy of the reader, as 


follows: 








here stood an unsold captive in the mart, 

\ gray-haired and majestica ima 

Chain’d toa pillar. It was almost night 

And the last seller from his place had ¢ 

And not a sound was heard but of a dog 

Crunch beneath the stall a ref ! 

Or lecho from the pav 

\ captiv e i 

H od there ul borne 
From every eve in 

2) ri , r 

} an Olynthian slay 

And roughly struck his palm t 
And touch’d his unheal’d wounds L snecr 
] 1 or ind when, with w t 














After on his 
: af ta the 
el thful 
ness ot th 
I abar d ibs, 
S i with th zing blood iced with v 3 
to pur] ilnes the grey ha 
| h 1 t 2 
‘ ath j t tw Ditt 
1 his memory, 1 grew whit 
\ it t workings b Sia 
Told what a tooth of ut | heart. —p. 125 
Sesll ] ) = > ] ; nr . , 7 . : “Tier ] 
darker is the picture drawn after the captive is brought to the 


artist’s studio, where every instrument of torture awaits him in the hands 
of strong and ruthless men, who not a whit the less eruel because 
the ‘° } } } 


iey are slaves themselves. The different gradations of suffering through 


re described with painful vividness; but we can only 








Me paSSCS 


, ¢ . 
make room tor two stanzas: 


i ! 1 him on his back ! 
I Vr my ture here! 
( K ! uint tand with th dial near! 
Now Lhim tot ra 
ress down the noison’d links int flesh ! 
1 tear that hea ‘ ifres 
—let 1 writhe ! i 
. w 
W t Mrony l t 
li t a und str 
f he stifles that s 
G {I could but paint a dying groan !’’—pp. 126-27 


It is pleasant to turn from these scenes, powerfully depicted as they are 
to “Melanie.” In this too, our sympathies are strongly excited, but 
the heart is softened, not lacerated, by those fine touches of pathos to be 


found at every page in the latter poem. The story is peculiar; the 


catastrophe is sad; all the more so because unexpected. An impassioned 


girl discovers at the altar that her lover is her brother, and dies. This, 
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however, is but the gloomy side. Throughout the poem we meet pas- 
sages that are exquisitely beautiful. Instance the following description, 
which we snatch almost at random: 


Yet, gaily o’er Egeria’s fount 
The ivy flings its emerald veil, 
And flowers grow fair on Numa’s mount, 
And light-sprung arches span the dale ; 
And soft, from Caracalla’s baths, 
The berdsman’s song comes down the breese, 
While climb his goats the giddy paths 
To grass-grown architrave and frieze ; 
And gracefully Albano’s hill 
Curves into the horizon’s line ; 
And sweetly sings that classic rill : 
And fairly stands that nameless shrine ; 
And here, oh, many a sultry noop 
And starry eve, that happy June, 
Came Angelo and Melanie ! 
And earth for us was all in tane— 
For while Love talk’d with them, Hope walked apart with me.—p. 161 


We should like to give the part leading to the catastrophe in full, but can 
only make room for a small fragment descriptive of the heroine. We 
think that those who read this will hardly fail to read the rest: 


I have not said that Melanie 
Was radiantly fair— 
This earth again may never seo 
A loveliness so rare |! 
She glided up St. Mona’s ais’e 
That morning as a bride, 
An, full as was my heart the while, 
I bless’d her in my pride ! 
The fountain may not fail the less 
Whose sands are golden ore, 
And a sister for her loveliness 
May not be loved the more ; 
But as, the fount’s fall heart beneath, 
Those golden sparkles shine, 
My sister's beauty seem'd to breathe 
Its brightness over mine !—pp. 163-4. 
’ 


Notwithstanding the grace and beauty of this, “ Melanie” is by no 


means the best effort of our author: we think he is much happier, more 
original, more truly inspired in several of his shorter pieces, as well as 


, 


in “ Lord Ivon and his Daughter,” which in spite of the repulsiveness of 


the subject, is undoubtedly a charming poem. It seems to us that the 
forte of Willis lies in awakening deep emotion. Few poets can be more 
startling than he as we have already seen; the poem just mentioned 
affords sufficient evidence of his power in exciting tragic passion; but it 
is in moving us to tenderness and compassion he is most successful and 
most pleasing. In proof of this we need only quote that fine poem: 


ON A PICTURE OF A GIRL LEADING HER BLIND MOTHER THROUGH THE Woop 


The green leaves as we pass 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazels cluster fair, 
And the low forest-grass 
Grows green and silken where the wood-paths wind— 
Alas ! for thee, sweet mother ! thou art blind ! 


And nature is all bright; 
And the faint grey and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded curtains {rom the day are drawn ; 
And evening’s purple light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the sky— 
Alas ! sweet mother ! for thy clouded eye ! 


VOL. X.—NO. XIX. 13 
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The moon's new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up, 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip’scup 

Is pencill’d passing well, 

A the swift birds on glorious pinions flee— 
Alas ! sweet mother! that thou canst not sce! 


And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 
Aud the child stops amid his bounding race, 
And the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unforgot— 
Alas |! sweet mother! that thou seest them not! 


But thou canst Acar / and love 
May richly on a human tone be pour’d, 
And the least cadence of a whisper’d word 
A daughter's love may prove— 
And while I speak thou knowest ifI smile, 
Albeit thou canst not see my face the while! 





Yes, thou canst hear! and He 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hang, 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath strung 
Heaven and earth and sea ! 
And ’tis a lesson in our hearts to know— 
With but one sense the soul may overflow.—pp. 264-5-6 
There is genuine inspiration in this; it is singularly chaste withal 
both in conception and language; while the most prosy reader can hardly 
be insensible to its melody. There are many other pieces marked by 
similar characteristics. This is true, for example, of the “* Wife’s Appeal,” 
‘On seeing a Beautiful Boy at Play,” ** The Confessional,” &c., &e., But 
we have reached the limits of our space and must conclude abruptly. 
Not, however, without recording the opinion, that Willis’s poetry will sur- 
vive that of poets who have much higher pretensions. If we are not egre- 
giously mistaken, it will be read much more after the author is dead, like 
Poe's, than it is now, or perhaps ever has been, for there is more re- 
semblance between the two poets in the salient points of their genius than 
their countrymen seem to have yet discovered. 


The Poetical Works of Juhn Milton : witha Life ofthe Author: Pelimi- 
nary Dissertation on each Poem; Notes critical and erplanatory; 
an Index to the subjects of Paradise Lost, and a verbal Inder to all the 
Poems. By Cuarnces Dexrer CLevecanp, Author of Compendiumns 
of English, American, and Classical Literature. 8vo. pp. 688. Phila- 
de Iphia: Frederick Ley poldt, 1865. 

Ir is fortunate that the title-page fully indicates the character of 
this edition, as it only reaches us just as we are closing the last sheet 
of our present number for the press. It is but justice to say, however, 
that all the editor promises he has faithfully, intelligently, and successfully 
performed. None but a student of the ancient classics can appreciate 
the value of an index of subjects and of words. Thus, for example, 
how much more valuable is an edition of Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, or 
Terence, whose complete index enables us to turn at once to the particu- 
lar subject, or even to the particular word we require, let it occur where it 
inay, than the most elegant edition that lacks that advantage? The thonght- 
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ful, laborious and learned Jesuits were the first to introduce, in their editions 
of the Greek and Latin poets, this truly excellent means of facilitating 
reference, and economizing labor and time; but no one has made hap- 
pier use of it in English literature than Professor Cleveland. The expla- 
natory notes are also such as we might expect from a man of taste, who 
knows how to cull what is most appropriate from those who have written 
best on that subject. They contain nothing superfluous; but all that is 
useful for such as are likely to read so sublime a poem as Paradise Lost. 
‘he publisher has done his part creditably. We havenever seen a vulgar 
or inferior book bearing his imprint; but in his edition of Milton he has 
surpassed himself; yet, considering the enormous prices of all the mate- 
rials for book-making, the beautiful volume before us is really a marvel 
of cheapness, 


LEXIOCUGRAPTIY, 


An American Dictionary of the English Language. By Noan Wen- 
ster, LL. D. Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, by Cnauncery A. Goopricn, D.D., LL.D., and Noan Porter, 
D.D. 4to., pp. Ixxii., 1768. Springfield, Mass.: G. & O. Merriam, 
1864. 

America may undoubtedly claim the honor of having produced the 
two best dictionaries of the English language from the time of Johnson 
to the present, namely, those of Webster and Worcester. Before the 
quarto edition of the latter had been published we regarded Webster’s 
unabridged work as the most complete dictionary of the language, al- 
though marred by peculiarities of orthography and pronunciation. Owing 
to these blemishes, we thought Worcester’s quarto superior to it in these 
particular features, but in no other respect; and what we believed as the 
result of a careful examination and comparison of the two works, we did 
not hesitate to publish. Even then we held that Webster's surpassed all 
others in the departments of etymology and definition. In the edition now 
before us, the peculiarities to which we formerly objected are either 
wholly removed, or given only in connection with the old modes of spell- 
ing and pronunciation, which we deem most in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the language. It follows, therefore, in our opinion, that it is the 
best Dictionary that either England or America can boast. 

Although we had expected much from the labors of the several learned 
men engaged for some years in revising the edition of 1847, we confess 
that when we came to examine the volume before us, we were not a little 
surprised at the magnitude and importance of the additions and altera- 
tions they have made—additions and alterations which in every instance 
are veritable and obvious improvements. These alone would form a valu- 
uable and voluminous work. Indeed they are such that it may be doubted 
whether the new edition may any longer be called Webster's Dictionary any 
more than Perry’s, Kenrick’s, Sheridan’s, or Walker's may be called John- 
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son's Dictionary. Each of these took the great English lexicographer for 
his basis, and in making additions and alterations, depended chiefly, if 
not exclusively, on his own resources, In the present instance the great 
American lexicographer forms the basis; but not fewer than a 
dozen men, each undoubtedly learned in the particular depart- 
ment on which he has been engaged, have contributed the re- 
suits of their scholarship and experience to the revised edition, including 
Dr. Mahn, of Berlin; Professors Hadley, Whitney, Gilman, Lyman, 
Stiles, Judge Perkins, &c., &c. 

Thus it may be said that every word, concerning whose orthography, 
pronunciation, or etymology there was any doubt, has been brought be- 
fore a jury of savans, and has taken its place in the dictionary according 
to the verdict rendered in its case. If this isnot the mode by which a 
standard can be established, what is? Is it not to such a tribunal that 
Horace alludes when he tells us that license may be given and taken for 
the use of words, and that new words may be coined if taken from the 
true classic source, and so modified as to suit the genius of the language 
into which they are introduced : 

** Dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter 


Et nova factaque nuper habebunt verta fidem, si 
Greco fonte cadant, parce detorta.’’* 


No other English dictionary has been compiled on this plan ; although 
the French Academy, the Italian College of Della Crusca, and the Impe- 
rial College of Madrid set us the example long since. But let us take a 
brief g'ance at the additions and alterations alluded to, bearing in mind 
that to enter into any details would require an elaborate paper in the body 
of our journal, This we cannot find time or space for at present ; but we 
are so much pleased with the whole work, in its modified form, that we 
mean to devote such an article to it on an early occasion. All we can 
attempt in this notice is, simply, to give our readers a tolerably accurate 
general idea of what the new editors and their collaborators have accom- 
plished. This will be the more easily understood, if it be borne in mind 
that what is now called ‘* Webster unabridged,” with its various introdne- 
tory essays, and copious appendix, would furnish sufficient matter to fil 
a dozen octavo volumes in the ordinary typography of historical works, or 
novels. In Dr. Porter's preface, which occupies six pages, we have a 
pretty full account of what has been done; yet we cheerfully admit that 
it did not lead us to expect so much that is new and valuable as we have 
found in the course of our examination. 

Prof. Goodrich’s preface to the edition of 1847, as well as his ex- 
cellent Memoir of Webster, is retained together with the author's own 
preface to the edition of 1828. No student of philology should over- 


look these papers; although they contain far less information than almost 





*De Arte Poetica, 51 
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any of the papers which follow. This is particularly true of the “ Brief 
History of the English Language,” by Prof. Hadley of Yale College, which 
also embraces much more than its title would imply, since it gives a very 
interesting general idea of the relationship subsisting between the English 
and several other languages, especially those of the Indo-European family. 
We are glad to see comparisons and allusions such as we find in this paper, 
necessarily brief as they are, because they are calculated to awaken in our 
young men a taste for one of the most beautiful and most philosophical 
of studies. The sections which exhibit the “general features of the Teu- 
tonic languages,” and the “influence of other languages on the Anglo- 
Saxon,” claim particular attention for various reasons which it would be 
foreign to our purpose to explain inthis hurried notice. We may remark, 
however, in passing, that the paper of Prof. Hadley goes far to show, 
though not directly, that we pay far less attention to the rich, copious, 
and vigorous language of Goethe and Schiller than we should. 

The principles of pronunciation are elaborately explained and copiously 
illustrated by examples in this edition. Still more careful, if possible, 
are the pains bestowed on orthography. Referring to this subject, Dr. 
Porter tells us in his preface that, “In a few classes of words, the Die- 
tionary recommends and follows the peculiar modes of spelling which Dr. 
Webster introduced for the sake of carrying out the acknowledged analo- 
gies of the language—the modes of spelling which, in every instance, had 
been previously suggested by distinguished English grammarians and writers 
on orthography, such as Lowth, Walker, etc., and the propriety of which 
has been recognised by Smart and other recent English lexicographers. But 
to remove every reasonable ground of complaint against the Dictionary in 
regard to this matter, an alternative orthography is now given in almost 
every case, the old style of spelling being subjoined to the reformed or 
new. In two or three instances it has been found that the forms intro- 
duced by Dr. Webster, or to which he lent his sanction, were based upon a 
mistaken etymology ; and therefore these forms have been set aside, and the 


” 


old spelling has been restored” (p. viii). In this all that any competent cri- 
tic ever urged against Dr. Webster is fully and frankly admitted, and the 
necessary alterations are made accordingly ; an observation which applies 
with equal force to the pronunciation. 

Of the remaining features of the Dictionary proper it is needless to 
speak, since they have met, from the outset, with the approval of all 
candid scholars at home and abroad. But the voluminous Appendix con- 
tains so much that is at once interesting and instructive that even a cur- 
sory glance like the present would be incomplete without alluding, at least, 
to one or two of its features. The “‘ Explanatory and Pronouncing Vo- 
cabulary of the Names of Noted Fictitious Persons, Places, &c., by Profes- 
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sor Wheeler will be acceptable to all who read. So far as names and 
characters are given the explanations which accompany them are abun- 
dantly satisfactory. Thus, for example, we come to the name Uncle Toby 
and find it explained as follows: “The hero of Sterne’s novel, ‘ The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy,’ Gent., represented as a captain who had 
been wounded at the siege of Namur and forced to retire from the ser- 
vice. Heis celebrated for his kindness and benevolence, his courage, gal- 
lantry, and simplicity, no less than for his extreme modesty, his love pas- 
sages with the Widow Wadman, and his military tastes, habits, and discus- 
sions.” Thisis followed by two extracts from reviews, one by Leigh Hunt, 
and the other by Ilazlitt. The only fault in this department is, that the great 
characters of ancient fiction are passed over, and that in too many instances 
their places are filled up by home characters, in too strict accordance with the 
adage of making all our own geese swans. But we ought not to expect too 
much. We have certainly a large amount that is useful and interesting 
in Professor Wheeler’s paper. Those ambitious people who wish to be 
considered more studious, or more conversant with general literature than 
they really are, will be greatly pleased with the ‘Explanatory Vocabu- 
lary,” while there are none who have read so much, let their memory be 
ever so excellent, but that they will often find it useful. 

There are five other pronouncing vocabularies in the Appendix ; namely, 
a vocabulary of Scripture proper names, a vocabulary of Greek and Latin 
proper names, an etymological vocabulary of modern geographical names, 
a vocabulary of modern biographical names, and a vocabulary of common 
English Christian names, male and female, with their derivations, significa- 
tions, &c. Yet perhaps the most interesting part of the Appendix, is that 
which contains ‘A classified collection of Pictorial Illustrations.” Not 
content with giving very good illustrations throughout the work, accord- 
ing as they are needed, the editors present us nearly seventy pages of en- 
gravings at the end, all classified as follows: Agriculture and horticulture ; 
anatomy, physiology, phrenology, &c. ; antiquities, dress, utensils, &c.; ar- 
chitecture; astronomy; heraldry; ornithology: paleontology; races of 
men; arms of various nations; flags of various nations; mythology, idols, 
&c. ; modes of punishment; zoophytes ; archwology, &e., &c. The thou- 
sands of engravings used for this purpose are of no ordinary class; in 
the great majority of instances, they are at once faithful to the objects 
intended to be represented, and so tastefully executed as to present an at- 


traction altogether independently of the information which they convey. 


A 


In a word, the new edition is emphatically a great work. The Diction- 
ary that makes the nearest approach to it is Worcester’s; but even the 
latter is left far in the rear; so far, indeed, that there are few that pos- 
sess a copy of it, who will any longer be satistied with it after they have 
of 1864. 


We have but one criticism to make: the old title should have been 


od 


seen the “ Webster 
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altered with everything else that was objectionable. It is just as super- 


fluous to say “An American Dictionary of the English Language,” as it 
would be to say “‘ A Scottish History of England,” * A Swiss Ilistory of 
France,” or ‘*A French History of the Conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans.” But there are instances enough in kind. Many have written 
dictionaries without belonging to the country whose language they 
undertook to elucidate; but it is sufficient to mention Sheridan and 
Sheridan Knowles, neither of whom allowed his patriotism to get the 
better of his judgment so far as to style his work * An Irish Dictionary 


of the English Language.” This, however, is but a slight fault ; the Dic- 


tionary is nothing the worse for having one superfluous word on the title- 


page; and we do not suppose that any one will reject so invaluable a 
work on that account. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Influence of the War on the Newspaper Press. Pamphlet, 8vo., pp. 37. 
New York: John Williams, 184. 

Srenper as this pamphlet is, it embodies a considerable amount of 
interesting information, and yet its greatest fault is its brevity. The 
enormous rise in the price of paper, printing, and printing materials is 
not discussed as its importance demands. There is a similar meagre- 
ness in speaking of the increased rates of subscription, and the effect of 
that increase on the advertising patronage of particular journals. The 
pamphlet is such, however, that, had it reached us in time, we would 
have reviewed it at length, and thus enabled our readers to form an 
opinion of their own as to the value of its suggestions. As it is, we 
ean only say, in general terms, that it is worthy of careful pernsal. 

We learn from it that there are now but two penny papers in the 
United States, the “Philadelphia Daily News” and the ‘ Baltimore 
Sun;” and that there are but few three-cent journals that contain so 
much reading matter as the former, or that are printed on such good 
paper. More than the author of the brochure before us have remarked 
this; they have remarked, moreover, that the paper alluded to is con- 
ducted with an energy and ability rarely equalled. To this fact we can 
ourselves bear emphatic testimony. Mr. Joseph R. Flanigen, the editor and 
proprietor, is one of the most vigorous and attractive newspaper writers 
in the country, and one of the most active and indefatigable business 
men. We are glad, therefore, to learn, from this pamphlet, that Mr. F. 
is more than requited already by the steady increase of his advertising 
patronage, for continuing to furnish the public such a large amount of 
useful reading matter for one cent. 
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An Epitome of General Ecclesiastical History from the earliest period 
with a condensed account of the Jews since the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. By Joun Marsn, D.D. Sixteenth edition, revised, &c. Large 
12mo., pp. 464. New York: W. W. Dodd, 1864. 


Turk title-page of this work gives a pretty correct idea ofits character. 
Although we cannot agree with the author in all his statements, especi- 
ally when heis endeavoring to account tor certain results, we must (o 
him the justice to say that in general he is impartial, and always means to 
be fair and conciliatory to all sects. Works of this kind we always re- 
commend, let their authors belong to what denomination they may. 
But we detest bigotry as not only illogical, but unchristian. If our writers 
would bearin mind that no really pious man ever hated any one for ditfer- 
ing in opinion with him as to the best means of salvation, but that such 
hatred is the result of ignorance and narrow-mindedness, there would be 
much fewer offensive “ religious” books than there are. 


Fragrance from Crushed Flowers. Boston: American Tract Society 
(N. Broughton). New York: John G. Broughton. 


Tue title of this little volume is exceedingly appropriate; and this 
we are well aware, is high praise. But small as it is, it contains several 
pieces of remarkable tenderness and pathos—such as we would recom- 
mend as no ordinary specimens of ‘tuneful tears.” Who will deny, for 
exawple, that the following lines are imbued with genuine “ fragrance,” 
sad though it be: 


OUR TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS. 
We brought the wild-wood blossoms 
In winter to our home, 
To while away the darksome days 
Till spring and bloom should come. 
But ah, they would not flourish— 
Those poor, transplanted flowers ; 
We only tore them from their home 
To fade and die in ours 


The leaves grew pale and sickly, 
The buds were thin and small ; 
Robbed of their native light and air, 

They would not thrive at all. 


’Twas then we knew, while watching 
Those simple, meek-eyed flowers, 
Why God his messenger had sent 
For that sweet bud of ours 
Born in his own bright heaven, 
On earth it could not com 
To its celestial loveliness, 
And so he took it home. 


There are none of our religious societies that exhibit more discrimi- 
nation, taste, or good sense in their selections than the Tract Society of 
Boston. Their books are almost invariably such as may be read by any 
denomination of Christians, with full confidence of their containing 
nothing sectarian or bigoted. 
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. Harry Watson of Easterton : A Story illustrating the Beatitudes. 
. Maggie: AChristmas Story. By Mania Il. Burrincn. 

The Courtland Children. By M. M. 

. A Queen: A Story for Girls. Translated from the German of 
MapaMe Orrauie Witpernutu. By Anna B. Cooke. 


New York: Gen]. Prot. Epise. 8. School Union, 1864. 


m © bdo 


As the titles imply, these are but tiny volumes, but what they contain 
is admirably suited for those for whom they are intended, happily blending 
ing as they do what is most pleasing with what is most useful to 
children. In “Harry Watson” we are told the story in a clear 
and simple style, of a boy who through various trials carries out 
the principles illustrated in the beatitudes. There is more incident 
and adventure in this, combined with a more skilfully constructed 
plot, than we find in many a pretentious novel. ‘“ Maggie” relates 
the experiences of a family reduced to poverty, after the father’s 
death, by the speculations of the grandfather, so that they became 
dependent for their support on the labor of two oftheir number, Phillip and 
Magaret, mere children as the latter are. The mother becomes ill, Phillip 
loses his situation, and Maggie is deprived of the sewing she has been doing 
for various people. Christmas Day finds them in a sad plight; but as the 
industrious and well-disposed rarely, if ever, fail in their efforts to earn a 
livelihood, they ultimately succeed, and are the means of making the 
whole family, including the speculating grandfather, both religious and 
happy. 

In ‘The Courtland Children” we have a pretty, simply-told story of 
a twin brother and sister, who are first introduced to us looking at a great 
fire in a certain street, where a number of poor families are found house- 
less next day. The little ones will be startled at some of the incidents, 
but will learn a useful lesson from each. Nor will they be likely to con- 
tent themselves with one reading of a book which has laid so warm a 
hold on their sympathies. 

But the best story of all is “ A Queen.” There is philosophy as well 
as truth in this; and at the same time there is a veritable fascination in 
its lively but unpretending style. Its heroine, ‘‘ Maggie,” is an orphan child 
taken into the family of a German peasant, and who in her simplicity 
wishes to be “a queen.” For this she is laughed at in the beginning; but 
in time she proves that although she has no crown or throne, she can 
nevertheless, rule by her amiable manner all who come within the sphere 
of her influence. In the second chapter, the peasant’s eldest son falls in 
love with her, much to the disgust of his parents, who would have him 
regard her merely as a “charity child.” She is so much persecuted on 
account of the preference of the young peasant, that she is obliged to 
leave; but after a long separation the lovers are finally married, and be- 
come the parents of an interesting family. In a word, no story that we 
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have read in a long time is so well calculated to impress on the youthful 
mind the advantages arising from contentment and a gentle, happy dispo- 
sition. 


1. Trinity Collection of Church Music, &c. By Epwarp Honees, Mus. 
Doc., with valuable additions by the Editor, 8. Parkman Tuckerman, 
Mus. Doc. Large 4to., pp. 240. 

2. Organ Gems; A Collection of Offertories, Elevations, Communions, 
Preludes, Fugues, &c. By Anpre, Batiste, Brosia, Hesse, Freyer, 
and others. Arranged and edited by Frederic S. Davenport. 4to., 


pp. SU, 


Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Ir is sufficient to say of the “Trinity Collection” that it contains, as 
we are assured by the editor, “all the psalm and hymn tunes, chants, 
&e., used in Trinity Church, New York, or in either of its three chapels.” 
We may idd, however, that the work is got up in the usual tasteful, ac- 
curate, and substantial style of the Messrs. Ditson & Co., and that it has 
the advantages of a Metrieal Index of Tunes, an Index to the Chorales 
Chants, and Music for occasional *services, and a general Alphabetical In- 
dex. 

The “Organ Gems” is worthy of its title, containing as it does the 
choicest morceaux, selected from the most eminent composers of organ 
music, Among the fifty pieces which constitute the contents, are several 
of the best specimens of sacred musie used in any branch of the Christian 
Church; such, for example, as “ Quis est Homo,” by Bordese; “ Ora pro 
Nobis,” by Novello; “ Romanza,” from the eighth symphony of Haydn; 
“ Ave verum Corpus,” by Mozart, and the Gloria from the Second Mass, 
by the same composer, To this we need hardly add that few more 
appropriate presents could be made during the holidays, to a lady having 
a taste fur music, than one or both of these elegant books. 


1. Wingsand Webs. By the author of “ Violet,” “ Daisy,” &c. 
2. Lives of Familiar Insects. 
8. Aunt Annie's Rainy-Day Stories. 


Boston: Taggard & Thompson, 1864. 


Tue tasteful volumes of the well-kaown * Summer-house Series,” will 
make many a young heart glad during the approaching holidays; and 
those who read them will not easily forget the excellent lessons which 
they inculcate in so agreeable a manner. * Wings and Webs,” and “ Lives 
of Familiar Insects,” are well calculated to prepossess the youthful mind 
in favor of natural history. The plan of each is worthy of imitation, 
and that it is successfully carried out, few intelligent parents or guardians 
will deny. The three volumes are in the form of letters purporting to be 
written by flowers and insects, as well as by more pretentious personages 


each giving his views in character, and combining amusement with in- 
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struction. The interest and value of the natural history stories are much 
enhanced by appropriate illustrations. 


Alley Moore: A Taleof the Times. Showing how Evictions, Murder, 
and such-like pastimes are managed, and justice administered in 
Ireland ; together with many stirring incidents in other lands. By 
Fatuer Baptist. 2 vols. in one. Boston: P. Donahoe, 1864. 

Tis volume only reached us just as we were going to press ; such is 
its character that we should otherwise have reviewed it at length, for we 
have been eye-witnesses to some of the startling scenes which it so 
graphically and truthfully describes, 


1. The Martin and Nelly Stories; or, The Two Fairy Dreams. By Josr- 
PHINE FRANKLIN, author of * Nelly and Her Friends,” ** Nelly’s First 
School-Days,” &c., &e. 

2. Martin. By Josernine Frankuin, author of * Nelly and Her Boat,” 
&e., Xe. 

Boston: Taggard and Thompson, 1864. 


WE have found it much more agreeable to examine these tiny volumes 
than many pretentious novels in thick duodecimo form. They are writ- 
ten in that simple, but suggestive, communicative style which rarely fails 
to captivate the minds of children, and give them the impression that it is 
pleasant rather than irksome to learn useful lessons. The series entitled 
‘** The Martin and Nelly Stories,’ to which they belong, are favorites with 
the little ones throughout the country. As we have not seen the rest, we 
can only say that, if they are equal to the new volumes, they deserve all 
that is said in their favor even by the most enthusiastic of their admirers. 

: 


Insurance Papers, Statements, &c. New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


Tue insurance documents of the past month are remarkably barren of 
interest ; it would, however, be very erroneous to infer from this that 
there has been any falling off in the business, for the contrary is the fact. 
Never were our principal companies more actively employed; we doubt 
whether they ever received, or paid a larger amount during any corres- 
ponding month than they have during that which ended on the 15th of 
December instant. But at this season very little is published on the sub- 
ject; scarcely any but the quacks make much fuss at Christmas times, 

It is incredible what a large number of new companies have com- 
menced operations lately. We have ourselves counted eighteen, and we 
are assured that there are nearly as many more. Those who have obtained 
charters, and complied with the requirements of the State Superintend- 
ent, do not probably exceed half adozen. Several of the new corpora- 
tions, with and without charters, do not seem to inspire much confi- 
dence; and so fur as we can judge from appearances, we think the public 


right in being a little sceptical. At the same time we refrain from mak- 
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ing any observations in respect to any particular company which might 
injure its prospects, bearing in mind that appearances often deceive. 

It seems, indeed, difficult to believe that parties, who do not find it 
convenient, or advisable to secure any better office than a small basement, 
whose furniture would scarcely bring fifty dollars at auction, can 
insure either life or property to the extent of tens of thousands of dollars. 
But those who act most suspiciously are entitled to a fair trial, before 
they are pronounced guilty of any attempt to defraud those who choose 
to pay them for their policies, even when they undertake to insure things 
never insured before. 

We are assured that much more damage was done to American shipping 
by the recent cyclone on the coast of India than was at first supposed. 
We are informed that several New York vessels, laden with large and valu- 
able cargoes, were totally wrecked; but must of them were insured 
wholly, or in part, by some of our best companies, who have already given 
their checks for large sums. Were we to mention the sums thus paid 
by the Columbian Marine Insurance and the Mercantile Mutual, of 
Wall street, we should seem to be indulging in the fabulous, and we 
should at the same time displease the principal officers of those com- 
panies, who literally prefer to do good by “stealth and blush to find it 
fame.” 

There are zood fire companies to be found in all parts of the city ; but 
if we are not very grossly misinformed, the really reliable marine com- 
panies are nearly, if not exclusively, confined to Wall street. From our 
own knowledge we do not know anything to the contrary, but rather 
think the information we have received is correct. Nay, from all 
appearances we should hardly thirk it safe to insure a ferry horse-boat in 
half the marine companies out of Wall street. Not that we can pretend 
to have much faith in all the marine companies inthe latter. Thus, for 
example, the Sun Mutual may be avery excellent institution, and even 
have some distant resemblance to the great luminary whose name 
it bears; but we confess that if we had a ship insured in that quarter, and 
heard it was wrecked, we should have serious misgivings as to whether 
we should ever receive the amount of our policy. Weshould be afraid 
that the blame would be thrown on the captain, or the first or second 
mate; or, if anything of that kind would not dv, on the shipbuilder, or 
the shipearpenter. But we had almost forgotten that the Security Fire 
Insurance Company of Pine street, is now empowered to carry on the 
marine business also; and in order to do so the more effectually, it has 
increased its capital stock to $1,000,000, making its total assets, 
$1,462,643. This, therefore, may be regarded as an exception to the 
general character of the trans-Wall street marine companies, 

Of the Wall street fire companies the record is different, so far as we are 


aware. We do not remember more than one in the whole street in 
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which the public seems to have much confidence, and even this one is 
partly out of Wall street, we mean the Morris Fire and Inland Insurance 
Company, the principal entrance to whose building is on Nassau street, 
For the rest weknow no Wall street fire company equal to the Washington 
or Hope, of Broadway. True, it can boast a good and well-managed life 
company, one of the best in the country, namely the United States. For 
the sake of many a widow and orphan, would that the Washington Life or 
the Guardian Life were equal to it! The prestige of Broadway is well sus- 
tained, however, by life companies like the New York, the Equitable, the 
Knickerbocker, and the Globe. In our opinion the first mentioned would 
be one of the first in the world, were it not that its presiding officer is 
sometimes alittle rash in arriving at conclusions—a failing, however, 
which Alexander was as much subject to as he, as we may see from the 
course sometimes pursued by that great conqueror, even towards his best 
friends, Aristotle and Parmenio. But if in our opinion the gentleman 
of the New York Life does not always reason like the Stagyrite on 
certain recondite subjects, we have not the less faith in his policy 
on this account, but cheerfully admit that the widow and orphan 
are entirely safe in his hands. 

We know no young company whose prospects are so bright as those of 
the Globe Mutual Life. We have had the curiosity to compare its first ef- 
forts with those of twelve companies now become celebrated for their suc- 
cess, and found that any of them have not received as many premiums dur- 
ing the whole of the first year asthe Globe has in the first five months, and 
that only one received half as many. Of the several new companies that 
have not yet commenced operations, the only one we know to be possessed of 
all the necessary resources is the Universal Life Insurance Company of this 
city, whose plan is as new in this country as itself, since “it purposes to de- 
vote itself chiefly,” as thedirectors announce, “to granting insurances upon 
the lives of invalids, or parties, who, for some specific or general objection on 
the score of health, have been refused admittance into the various existing 
life insurance companies.” This may seem a rash undertaking, but it has 
been tested in England by an experience of forty years, and found entirely 
successful. Among the members of the board of directors, whose names 
inspire full confidence, is that of Henry B. Hyde, Esq., Vice-President of 
the Equitable Life, one of the best managed and most prosperous life com- 
panies in this country. 

The Home continues to be the “ observed of all observers” among the 
fire companies. The worthy president has never forgiven us for present- 
ing his photograph to our readers, comparing him to the illustrious Bar- 
num, and criticising his contributions to the Sunday papers. This, how- 
ever, will not prevent us from doing justice to his superior skill in that 
art of “quack, quack,” which makes his company superior to all others in 


the world, so far as words and their repetition ad infinitum can produce 
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that effect. In visiting prisons and lunatic asylums in all parts of the 
country for the purpose of learning what we could, we were sure to meet 
with the Home “statement ” in some corner or another, Wenow have it 
on every page of the City Directory, and in every other place where the 
miracles of the quack doctors are blazoned forth. Not content with all 
this, the distinguished chief officer of that corporation get up maps, on 
which they also proclaim their enormous capital, their inexhaustible as- 
sets, &c.. all ending, ex more, like the refrain of a song, with the inevitable 
“Chas. J. Martin, Prest.; A. F. Wilmarth, V.-Prest.; and John McGee, 
Secy.” Now, if Mr. Barnum has ever gone further than this to puff his 
Museum, it is one of the many things of which we are ignorant. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(Christian Brothers.) 


MANHATTANVILLE, NEW YORK. 
a > ++ > + oe - 


This institution, incorporated and empowered to confer De- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, 
and physical development of students. The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape, beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an 
elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, beside the 
village of Manhattanville, about eight miles from New York 
city. 

Although the regular preparatory schools of the college are 
the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street, and Manhattan 
Academy, 127 West Thirty-second street, New York, another has 
been established at the college for the benefit of those who wish 
to send their children to the institution at an early age. 





TERMS: 


Board, Washing and Tuition per Session of ten months le rs £300 
Entrance Fee akeees ‘ ‘sian 10 
Graduation Fee . os 10 
Vacation at Colleg: . cont ‘ 40) 


Music, German, Spanish, drawing, and use of apparatus in the study of 
chemistry and natural philosophy, charged extra. School books at current 
prices 


No student received for a shorter period than one term of 5 months —no 
deduction made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-m ney of the 
students is deposited with the treasure: 


Payment of half Session of 5 months in advance. 


Each student should be provided with four suits of clothes; a sufficient 
number of shirts, drawers, socks, handkerchiefs, towels and napkins; a knife, 
fork, spoon and goblet ; combs, brushes, &« All these can be had at the 
college, provided a sum sufficient to meet the expenses be placed in the hands 
of the treasurer 

The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about 
the 3dof July 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and 
gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class hours 
of term time 


{=~ For particulars see Catalogue, 
9° 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 


HIOL Y CROSS, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


This College was founded by the Rr. Rev. Bevepict Josepa Fenwick, Bishop of Boston, in the 




















year 1843, and by him given to the Fathers of the society of Jesus. The locati s remarkably 
healthy N ty SIX acres ind are attaches to the ¢ z It stands on Bogachoag, or Hill 
of sant Springs, within two miles of the city of Wore und commands an exteusive view 
uit nt sround rhe water is abundant an first quality, the play 
are spat nN ifford facilities for healthful amusements at all seasons 
tert sual course of Arithm unt Book keeping, the Students, according to their profi 

cient and capacity, are placed in different classes of Mathematics. 

The ure th asses of French, in which the Students are distributed according to their 
abilit 

There are two semi-annual examinations at the (st examination, any one can be found to 
have suff tly proved, he is promoted to a higher class. Such promotion will be equivalent 
to the honor f the class lef 

Candidat r the degree of Bachelor of Arts, are required to undergo an examination in Intel 
lectual, Moral and Natural PI! sopay, before the Faculty of the College They must, besid 
have 7 ed th gular classica course 

Careful attention is bestowed on the religious and moral training of the Students, who, even in 
hours of recreat n inder the special superintendence of Prefects or Disciplinaria 

Books, Papers, Periodicals, &&« ire pot allowed circulation among the Students without having 
l pr ¥ revised by o f the Faculty 

wi t the moral and intellectual culture of the youths committed to our care is attend to 
with a i ty, their ph al development is by no means neglected A Ball Alle ind 
Gy 4 m occupy a portion of the ordinary play-grounds ; the numerous hills a ik bth 
v nity affor ng the winter months, every opportunity skating a coasting The 
Blacksto tiv which runs within a few handred yards of the College safe an ght 
ful bathing- place The Farm attached presents ample range for the ir nee of Foot. Bal! and 
Cricket games, at their proper seasons These innocent amusements, added to the healthfulness 
ort ( nate a i location, Worn W viers in our Students, many whom enter wit paie Cheens 
an ckly frames, but invariably depart in buoyant spirits and flushed witb health 

Fach Student must be supplied, with, at least, two suits of daily wear, and one for Sundays 
six shirts x pairs of stockings, six pocket-handkerchiefs, six towels, two or three cravats, &&« 
two or three pairs of boots or shoe in overcoat or cloak. Each Student must be provided with 
& silver tablespoon, marked with his name 

R ris w sent to Pa ts or Guardians, to inform them of the application, « ct, and 
pr of their Sons or Wards. Also, regular accounts. in advance, for Board and Tuition. It 
is earnest!y requested that immediate remittances be made, to the full amount 

The ¢ giute year commences on the first Monday of September, but Students are received at 
any y lof the year Applicants from other Institutions w not be receiv without test 
monials as to character and conduct, from the principal of the Institution which they last 
atte led 


=| 


f the Institution is to prepare youths for a Professional or for a Commercial state 





TERMS: 


For board, tuition, washing, and mending linen and stockings, per annum (of ten 


months), payable half-yearly in advance...... $0het be resecencesse $200 00 
For Physician's Fee, per annum,.............- e60uned Wh onwasensecenes - 500 
PUGl FOF CO WISER o.oo oc ccc vce  crccscccsocccecccceccesosececsocescoces 5 00 


Modern Languages and Music at the Professors’ charges 
Be” For further particulars, address 


JAMES CLARK, §S. J., President. 
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Broad Street Jeadenp, 


337 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 


PHILADELPRIA. 


A COLLEGIATE AND MILITARY 


DAY SCMOOR. 


A peculiar feature of this school is, that while all the 
branches of a sound general education, physical as well as 
moral, are comprised in its course, none of the pupils are 
excluded from a full participation in all its advantages. 
The ancient and modern languages, besides singing, draw- 
ing, drilling, gymnastics, and swimming, are not only 


thoroughly taught, 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE, 


but all the pupils, without exception, are COMPELLED to learn 
them according to their ability. 


For full information see new Catalogue, for which apply to 


EDWARD ROTH, A. M. 


Principal. 
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LAW SCHOOL ~ 


OF THE 


Cuibersity of Albanp. 


This School has now Turee Termsa YEAR. THE First 
commences on the First TuEspay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Tugspay of November, and the Turrp on the 
First Tuespay ot March, each term continuing twelve weeks. 

Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each day except Saturdays, 
and two Moot Courts held each week, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointed disputants, then dis- 
cussed and decided by the class, followed by the views of 
the presiding Professor. The law is taught both asa Science 
and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts of 
this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
and leading topics upon which they lecture, are the following: 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. 

Amos Dean, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law. 

Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 
= he 

Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL.D., President. 

OrLANDO Meaps, LL.D., Secretary. 
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Georgetown College, D. C. 


In the year 1785, several gentlemen—the principal of 
whom was the Rev. Joun Carrouu, afterward the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore—formed the design of establishing 
“An Academy at Georgetown, Potomac River, Maryland.” 
In 1789 the first house was built; in 1792 the schools 
commenced, and in 1798 it was designated as “ The College 
of Georgetown, Potomac River, State of Maryland.” In 
May, 1815, Congress raised it to the rank of an University. 

In May, 1815, “ The Medical Department of Georgetown 
College” was opened in Washington city, D. C. 

The College is situated on the northern bank of the Poto- 
mac, and commands a full view of Georgetown, Washington, 
the Potomac, and a great part of the District of Columbia. 
Its situation is peculiarly healthy. 

The academic year commences on the first Monday of 
September, and ends in the first week of July. The colle- 
giate course, including the preparatory classes, which last 
three years, occupies seven years, unless the proficiency of 


the student authorize an abbreviation of the term. 


TERMS PER ANNUM: 
For board, tuition, washing, etc., payable half-yearly 
inadvance - - - - - - - . - $325 00 
Doctor’s fee - - - - - - - - 10 00 


pes For further information apply to the President, 


JOHN EARLY. S. J. 
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Mniv ersity uf the City af Aew alork. 


> +> o- e 
The usual exercises in the several Departments of this In- 
stitution will be resumed as follows, viz.: 
IN THE 


SCcCcCHooxyt OF ART, 


On the 5th September, at the Studio of 


PROFESSOR CUMMINCS, 


os East Thirteenth st. 


IN THE 


PREPARATORY OR GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SEPTEMBER 12th 


Mu 1 Department t of Science and Letters, 
SEPTEMBER 21st. 


In THE ‘PEPARTMENT OF LAW, 


OCTOBER 3d. 
IN THE . 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 


17th OCTOBER, 


At the College, East Fourteenth street. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 


ANALYTICAL & PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 


Medical College, East Fourteenth st., Sept. 21st. 


IN DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
SEPTEMBER 21st. 


Applicants for admission to any Department can obtaim all nec 
formation at the University, Washington square, East 


to the Freshman, etc., will take place on the 20th 
om, at half-past nine, A. M 


ISAAC FERRIS, Chancellor. 


essary in- 


Examinations for entrance 
September, in the Council Re 


Onwwersuly of the city of New York, 
August, 1864 
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Che Ferris 





‘emale Sustitute, 





135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


ser 


iis institution aims to secure to Young Ladies a thorough tra 


ning in all that 
velongs to a useful education, beginning with the elements, and closing with the 


higher philosuphical, moral, and mathematical studies of a College course, with the 


Modern Languages, as usually taught. 


I, ' ] 


Che Principals, who are instructors, are aided by a corps of carefully selected 


and experienced teachers. 


The foll ing gentlemen have delivered Lectures in the Graduating Dep urtment 


Rev. Dr. FERRIS, Chancellor of the University, on the Evipences or Reveatep RewiGion 


Prof. HENRY DRAPER, M.D., on Puysioioey 
Rev. H. B. SMITH, D.D., on stuerics, on Mentat Science 
HisToRY 


Prof. JOHN C. DRAPER, M. D ou Natura. History and 


and on Tus PwLosoruy oF 


on ( HEMINTRY. 


The following gentlemen compose the Committee of Councillors : 


Rev. ISAAC FERRIS, D.D., LL. D., Pr 


ident 
y WILLIAMS, Ese " Jos. T. EVANS. WD 
JOHN cl ESQ JACOB VANDERPO! Fs 
SAM’L M. VALENTINE, M.D | RICHARD D. LATHROP, Ese 
EZRA A. HOYT, Esq EUGENE A. BREWSTER, 


ext academic year will commence on the 13th September next. Circulars 


may be obtained at the Institute. 


\ small number of Boarders can be accommodated in the family of Mrs. Parks 
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OFFICE OF THE 


COLUMBIAN (MARINE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STS. 


New York, January 29, 1864. 
Statement of the affairs of the Company for the sixth fiscal 
year, ending December 31, 1868 : 
Premiums on unexpired risks, December 31, 1862, $249,998 17 
Premiums received from that date to December 


ls DE ccikitenebte«suevacnebekenankne vba 3,002,258 59 
Total Amount of Premiums............ ee. $3,252,256 76 
Premiums marked off, as earned during the year (less Return 
Premiums), and Interest received on Investments........ $2,362,842 02 
Losses paid during the year $1,021,150 50 
Re-insurances, Expenses, State and Government 
Taxes 204,628 19 


itive —-_—-_ 


Excess of Earned Premiums over Losses, 


| SATE ae ae ee .$1,137,063 83 

Add Undivided Balance of December 31, 1862.. 117 68 
- - 1,137,181 01 
Reserve for Estimate Claims unadjusted and other contingencies 441,206 49 


In accordance with the provisions of the Charter of the Com- 
pany, the Board of Directors have resolved to apply the profits 


of the vear as follows : 
Profits to be dividled...........0sss0ccsess $695,974 52 
Cash Dividend to Dealers holding Certificates of 
Return, on Premiums earned during the year and 
paid, payable on and after February 10, 1864... 269,614 80 


426,359 72 
Deduct Dividend already paid to Stockholders, being accrued in- 
terest (free of Government Tax) on Cash Capital....... aioe 57,895 20 





$368,464 52 
Deduct Interest on Scrip issue of 1862, payable (free of Govern- 
ment Tax) on and after March 10, 1864, being 6 per CENT. on 
I er Ge I eb ace eidacenedeeeaedeenss sue wuneee 1,474 20 
$366,717 32 
Of this residue Tuirty PER ceNT. will be paid in Cash to Stock- 
holders, on and after March 10, 1864 (free of Government 
Tax), as follows: on Otp Stock, 12 per ceyt., and on New 
et , eee Ne NEE ich 500 ea6ese nk besense sense paannws 110,000 00 
$256,717 32 
Phere will also be a Scrip Divipenp payable (free of Government 
Tax) on and after June 1, 1864, on the Cash Capital is fol- 
lows : on O_p Srock, 7 per cent., and on New Srock, 5 per 
centT., making the total Dividend for the year, paid to Stock- 
holders, equal to 26 per CENT 
Pavable, in Cash, on and after March 10, 1864, (free of Govern- 
ment Tax,) to Makers of Security Notes, being @ per cent. 
Se Ar ee ile 6ocindniscensennenses ctlececesecus 1,313 50 





$255,403 82 
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Payable in Scrip (free of Government Tax), on and after June 1, 
1864, to Dealers on Earned Premiums on Risks terminating 
without loss (estimated at $1,700,000), 15 per cenT...... 3 $255,000 00 


RE DEO 6ccxdknsssencke vusevencavatwescs $403 82 


THe ComMPANY HAVE THE FOLLOWING ASSETS : 


United States, New York City, and other Stocks inayat $330,375 00 

Accrued Interest, Gold at market value, Salvages and other Se- 
curities si es Ace eg satideeasesenaee keane 714,992 61 
Cash in Banks and Loans on demand i. konnwe ais watt 651,517 81 
Bills Receivable and Premium Notes................ bie waa 1,413,679 94 

Scrip of Insurance Companies, Balances due from Agents, and 
Sundry Claims due the Company...... eRedih ee earn’ 30,574 44 
Total amount of Assets...... (j¢vdawenntbeevaawes $3,140,930 80 


To tne Presipent AnD Boarp or Directors OF THE CoLUMBIAN INSURANCE CO 

We hereby certify that we have compared the above Statement with the 
Balance Sheet of the Company and the Balance Sheet with its Books, and 
found them to conform. 

We have also examined the Cash Bank Balance, Securities, Bills Receivable, 
and other Assets, and found them to conform accurately with the above state- 
ment made by the Company. 

Epwarp Rowe, 

JOSEPH Menesson.4 

ALBERT G. Ler, 
January 29, 1864. Dan’L W. TELLER, 


» Committee. 


ON AND AFTER Ist FEBRUARY, 1864, Dealers with this Company will 
be allowed the option (to be signified at the time of application for insurance) 
of receiving in lieu of scrip, at the end of each year, RETURNS IN CASH 
(guaranteed by certificate) of premiums paid and earned during the year, 
whether loss accrues or not, upon all new risks under the NEW YORK FORM 
OF POLICY, as follows 

Ist. Upon all VOYAGE Risks upon CARGO, areturn of TWENTY-FIVE per 
CENT 

2d. Upon VOYAGE Risks upon FREIGHT, a return of TWENTY per cent 

3d. Upon TIME Risks upon FREIGHT, and upon VOYAGE and TIME Risks 
upon Hulls, a return of PEN per CENT 

Such privileges, however, being contined to persons and firms, the aggregate 
of whose premiums upon such policies earned and paid during the year, shall 
amount to **« sum of One Hundred Dollars. 





DIRECTORS: 


Edward Rowe, Albert G. Lee, Dan'l W_ Teller, Joseph Morrison, 
Daniel W. Lord, George P. Deshon, John D. Bates,Jr., Wm. H. Popham, 
George Miln, 0. L. Nims, Charles Hickox, B. C. Morris, Jr., 
John Atkinson, M. F. Merick, Robert Bowne, Ezra Nye, 

Thos. A.C.Cochrane,Wm. B. Ogden, Lawrence Myers, Henry J. Cammann, 
Wm. H. Halsey, John Armstrong, 8S. N. Derrick, Thomas Lord, 

Thos. Barron, B. C. Morris, Moses Merick, Robert S. Holt, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Andrew J. Rich, David J. Ely, J. B. Griffin. 


B. C. MORRIS, President, 
THOS. LORD, Vice-President. 


Wa. M. Wuitney, 2d Vice-President and Secretary. 
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Insurance Co., 
STREET. 


New York, January 14, 1864 
The follow statement of the affairs of the ¢ ompany on the 3ist D cem 
ber, |S is submitted in wdance with the provisions of the Chartei 
Premiums not marked off December 31, 1863 .......... 0.2... $712,118 80 
Premiums on Policies issued trom December 51, 1862, to Decem- 
ee ee Ns cranes paw w- << seein nae 1,141,884 79 
Total Premiams 81,354,003 59 
Premiums marked « ws earned December 31, 1863 $1.163.741 64 
Less Returns of Premium 85.970 60 


Net Earned Premiums $1,077,771 04 


THE PERIOD : 





PAID DURING SAME 
Marine and Inland Losses (including losses by risk of 
war and estimate of unadjusted losses $720,061 46 
Re-Insurance, expenses, and bad debts, less returns 
on investments ‘ sinacces ‘ 150,002 19 
Interest paid to Stockholders for July Dividend, to 
gether with interest on Stock, payable in January 
Ls64, and on outstanding Scrip, payable in Febru- 
i Se as ih eos ce oeasade dees 76,502 60 
c 945.466 25 
Earnings to be Divided.......... ..... $132,304 79 
The Company had, on the 31st December, 1863, the following Assets: 
United States, State, City, and other Securities. ......... $527,480 00 
Loans on Stocksand other Securities 131,190 00 
Bond and Mortga Pere 4.000 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank, including Gold Coin at market value 99,162 73 
Cash in hands of Foreign Bankers. ..... ......ccccescccccs 81.112 70 
Bills Receivable and ollected Premiums... .........scee. 625,027 12 
Salvages and sundry Claims due the ¢ ompany, | and S rip.. 156.089 28 
Interest accrued and not MUON + xs kedenccen dhe de Cawares 45 72 
Total Assets ‘ $1,431,307 55 
The Board Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of Si pe on the 
outstanding certilicates of P to the holders thereof, or their legal repre- 
sentative and atter Monday, the Sth of February next 
They have also declat iad lend of Five per . to the Stockholders, pay- 
abl cast und after Monday, the &th of February next 
The ‘Trustees have als leclared a vidend of Twelve per nt. on the net 
earned Premiums, entitled thereto, for the year ending 3ist December, 1863. 
to be issued in Scrip on and after Monday, the 4th of April next 
TRUSTEES: 
Joseph Walker \ R { = 4 ‘ li .. K irdt, 
James Freea Ellw Va M ‘ Jol \ ims 
~ ei W S ¢ M " l 3 W m Nes Jr 
I t L.. taylor t | k Whit \ sm Boyd Charies 
W im T. F. ost N \ James D. | A.W uo H 
William Watt ul r.W George W. He ys Har ; 
H yi rt t s Hathaway Pau tl 


C. J. DESPARD, 


Secretary. 


EL 
cu 


WOOD WALTER, 
ARLES NEWCOMB, 


President, 


Vice-Pcesident, 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE No. 161 BROADWAY. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


‘lo parties seeking Life Insurance this Company offers superior inducements 
Its per cent. of Assets to Liabilities, according to the reports of the Insurance 
Commissioners of New York and Massachusetts, is, exclusive of capital, 
$136.15, being greater than that of any other New York ( ompany. 


Dividends are paid in cash, or added to the policy, as the assured may elect, 
and a note will be taken for a portion of the Annual Premium if desired 


Policies issued upon all the various plans at the established rates of all first 
class Companies 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No. OF Broadway, New York. 


ASSETS, $500,000. 


All the Profits are divided among the Policy-holders. 


The success of this Societv has not been eq iled by that of any Life ¢ mpany ever 
organized, either in this country or Europe. Its Cash Premium Receipts 
are larger than those of any Life Insurance Company conducted 
on the Cash Planin this country, with only one exception. 


ae Nor Many companies distribute a large portior their earnings among their Stock 
I r thus diverting avery larg n nt from t policy-heldor Th ‘ TABLE LIFE Asst 
RANCE Soctery divides its WHOLE PROFITS, pre fa, among the Assupb ai int st 
being ! upon its capital, which, by investm ont, repr arly t al umount. Th 
s ty t ff alit ‘ t " ety Meutva Lofa ST rck COMPANY The Assturep 
ha ALL THE PROFITS ; there isa guaranty of a PERPETUAL CAPITAL Sroct ‘ ts Directors hay 
Dinect PecuniARY INTEREST watia ts affairs with PRUDENCE and ECONNMY 

OFFICERS. 

EDW. W. LAMBERT, M. 1D). Medical Examine WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, President 
WILLARD PARKER, M.D... Consulting P’ 


j rows HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-/’resident 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary 

HENRY DAY, Attorney 

DANIEL LORD, Counsel 


Physician attends at the office from 12 to 1 o’clock. Medical examinat may be made at his 
office , 330 Sixth avenue. Office hours from § to 10, A. M., and from 6 to 8 o'clock, P. M,. 


Office—No. 92 Broadway, New York- 
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Globe Mutual Life Insurance 
COMPANY, 
160 FULTON STREET, 
CORNER BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY 
OFFERS NEW AND IMPORTANT INDUCEMENTS 


[47" Premiums are not forfeited in case of Policies being discontinued 
—after three years. Paid up Policies are issued for whole amount of 


Premiums received. 

This Feature is Original with this Company. 
DIVIDENDS MAY BE APPLIED TO INCREASE THE AMOUNT ENSURED, 
OR TO REDUCE FUTURE PREMIUMS. 
cients 
TRUSTEES 


LORING ANDREWS, of Loring Andrews & Son, | HENRY C. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


72 Gold street | CHARLES KNEELAND, of Bogert and Knec 
JOHN VANNEST, of Vannest & Hayder 9 | land, 49 William street 
Beekman street ”| JOHN BUTTERFIELD, of Wells s, Butterfield & 
JOHN K PRUYN President of Central Bank, | ( Americ me Expvets Comp iby 
Bre | samt el. 1. VPLATP, of Adriance & Platt, 165 
WILLIAM HAR “ELL, corner Maiden lane and ch street 
ater G FORG F "LOR ILLARD, New York 


SILAS f DUT or R, Dutcher and Ellerby, 63 | JOHN MAIRS, Manufacturer, Brooklyn. 
Pear! stres B. 6. BLOSS, Vice-President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, President 
PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
B. G. BLOSS, Vice-President. 
li. C. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
M. FRELIGH, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
This Company is establishing Agencies throughout the Country—par- 
ties desirous of taking Agencies will please communicate with the home 


office. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE. INSURANCE 00, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
4A0 WALL STREET 
JOSEPH B, COLLINS, PRESIDENT. 
Assets Exceed One Million of Dollars. 
Profits Divided Every Three Years. 
N. G. DEGROOT, Actuary. JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner (Residence, 
19 Amity Street), at the Office daily from 12 to lt#o'’clock, P. M. 
WILLIAM DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
J.B.GATES, General Agent, and JAMES STEWART, HENRY 
PERRY, ALBERT O. WILLCOX, A. WHITNEY, HIRAM P. CRO- 
ZIER, GRENVILLE R. BENSON, CHARLES NORTHSHIELD, 
and ALFRED PINNEY, Local Agents, in the City of New York 
and vicinity. 
SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital. . 500.000 00 





IN o, 


Surplus, August 1, 1861 104,269 20 
$609,269 20 
I ‘ uijusted, $3,200 r ‘ ] l sr 75 per cent. of net 
profits. Cheay ul afest for f insuran I end, A 1, 1860, 27 per cent. 
DIRECTORS 
Joseph Walker, Fdward Wille Robert Bowne 
Wm. | Mott } T. Walke lor in Ohde 
John Halsey John R. W R. L. Murray 
Edward Wood, Fdward Hai ght Wm. Allen Butler, 
Robert L. Case 5. c.1 George H. Bey 
Wm. Den : John W. Graydon FE. W. Corli 
Fdward Merritt | Wm H ih sey S. T. Valent 
Henry Barrow A. P. Fra John Allet 
George B. Grinnell, 1, Cr w Jr Jobn W. Ma 
Jos. Lawrence Thomas J. Owen Thos. W. B ‘ 
Richard P. Bruff, Edward Cromwe 7 B. Minturn, Jr 
L. B. Wyman, S. D. Ba \ Gra 
JOSEPH W ALK President 
THomMas W. Bi Vice-I ident 
RL Has K, & ry 
* r ¥ . ‘ > % > hl 7 ‘ 7 7 ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ » Y Y 
EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 130 Broapway, N. Y. 


Casn Capirtat, $200,000, 


Surptvs, Mav Ist 186 t, 70,625. 
LiaBILitiEs, including Re-insurance, 19,500. 
DIRECTORS 
John Garcia, John R. Faure 





Joannes Gourd, 
Waldo Hutchins, 

S. P. Gilbert, 
William Ferdon, 
Bartolomeo Blanco, 
Gustave Reynaud, 
Charles J. Morlot 
James M. Lewis, 
Howard C. Cady, 


Samuel M. Craft, 


Jr., 


Elias Ponvert, 
Ramsay Crooks, 
Jules Rillit 

Charles Sagory, 
Henry G. Eilshemius, 


C. C. Pinckney, 
Jos. B Young, 
O. Pacalin, 


Charles S 
Secretary 


Pell, 
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SAFEST. AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE, 





Scrip Dividend for 1861—60 per cent. 
Scrip Dividend for 1862—60 per cent. 
Scrip Dividend for 1863--60 per cent. 


*e- 


STATEMENT OF THE 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $400,000 
Assets, February Ist, 1864: 


U. S. Bonds (market value) - - - $253,590 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, - - - 132,445 50 
Demand Loans . - ° : ° 104,760 00 
Cash on hand and in the hands of Agents, 14.022 55 


Real Estate, 


835.048 45 
Miscellaneous 


15.209 45 


$585,136 45 
2.326 00 


$582,810 45 


A Dividend of (8) Right per cent. is this day declared, 
payable on demand, in cash, to Stockholders. 
Also an Interest Dividend of (6) Six pe 


standing scrip, payable 15th instant. 


Unsettled Claims, - : a « 


Capital and Surplus,- - - - 


‘r cent, on out- 


ALSO, 

A Dividend of (GO) Sixty per cent. on the 
earned premiums of policies entitled to participate in the profits 
of the year ending 31st January, 1864. The scrip will be ready 
for delivery on and after 15th March prox. 

GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President, 
H. WESTON, Vice-President. 
Ww. K. Lornrop, Secretary. 


Wa. A. Scort, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York, February 2, 1864 
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EIOPrP EGE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Yo. 92 Broadway, .Vew York. 


CASHIT CAPITAL, Ss 2O0,000. 


NET SURPLUS, July 1, 1864, $67,287.02. 


This Company issues Policies of Insurance on the 
most favorable terms. 
THOMAS GREENLEAF, Secretary JACOB REESE, President. 
CHARLES D. HARTSHORNE, Assistant Secretary. 


New England Five Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Capital $200,000, with a surplus, 


Assets, January lst, 1864, 


MARKET VAI 








t I T $10,137 50 
‘ ect p s00 OO 
_ $13,437 50 
100 st \ un I 1 Ra k w York $10 900 00 
50 i t M wk Stock, New York 500.000 00 
5 B f « n I 5.050 00 
50 M i t Bank 00 OO 
100 Etna Ba Ha 10.500 00 
200 Me t Bank 17.000 00 
3u M Ma I ~ oo 00 
15 5 I 1.500 00 
— 58 250 00 
Rea t I t $104,197 88 
Bank stock " 11,02 
sinha 115,217 88 
( i $10.68 35 
( a ry . 7 282 7 
= — 17,971 48 
B $1,020 88 
A 3.105 48 
“ 6.583 52 
- -— 11,009 88 


Total Assets, January Ist, 1864 
t. A. JOHNSON, Sec'y. 


ITHAMAR CONKEY, Agent, 139 Broadway, N.Y, 


$215,885 74 


GEO. D. JEWITT, Pres. 
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NEW YORK AND PHILADELPUIA, 





The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co.’s Lines. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA (0 NEW YORK, 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF. 
LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ. : 


At 6 and 5, A. M., 12, M und 1, 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M 


FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 


At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., and 4.30 and 6.45, P. M 


Lines from New York for Philadelphia. 
at 12, M., and 4, P. M., via Jersey City and 


of Cortlandt st 
M., and 12 (night), via Jersey City and 


M., 6, P 


Leave from foot 


Camden. At7 and 10, A 


Kensington 
A. M., and 2, P. M., via Amboy and Camden. 


From foot of Barclay st. at 6 
From Pier No. 1, North River, at 12, M., 4 and &, P. M. (Freight and Pas- 


senger), Amboy and Camden 


New York and Washington. 


Leave New York, foot of Cortlandt st., at 8 and 10, A. M., and 7.30, P. M., 


and 12, night 
Leave Washington at 7 and 10.45, A. M., and 5and 7.30, P. M. 


WM. H. GATZMER, Agent. 
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Direct Railroad Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 


VIA 


Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroad, 


PHILADKLPHIA, WILMINGTON, & BALTIMORE RR, 


AND 


Washington Branch Railroad. 


TRAINS MOVING SOUTH FROM NEW YORK. 
Leave New York 8 a. M., 11.30 A. M., 7.30 P. M., and 12 P. M- 
Leave Philadelphia 5 a. M., 12 M., 3.50 p. M., and 10.30 Pp. M. 
Leave Baltimore 3.45 a. M., 4.40 A. M., 9.45 a. M., 4.40 P. M., 

8.30 P.M. 
Arrive at Washington 5.25 a. M., 6.20 A. M., 11.25 A. Me, 
6.20 Pp. M., 10.10 P. M. 


TRAINS MOVING NORTH FROM WASHINGTON. 


Leave Washington 7.30 a. m., 11.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M., 
6 Pp. M., and 8.30 Pp. M. 
Leave Baltimore 9.45 A. M., 1.15 P.M., 6.40 P. M., 8.05 P. M., 
and 10.30 Pp. ™. 
Arrive at New York 4.42 a.M., 7.02 A. M., 6.22 P. M., 10.27 P.M. 
Ss. M. FELTON, President, 
P., W.and B. Railroad. 
Note—-We are informed that a change will be made on and after the 


19th December, onthe Through Train between New York and Washington. 


3 
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~ ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Great Broad Gauge Double Track Rou 
FROM NEW YORK 


To all principal points South, Southwest, West, 
and Northwest. 
if THE SHORTEST ROUTE ft 
BY 22 MILES, TO 


DUNKIRK OR BUFFALO. 
Running through without change of Cars. 

An advantage possessed by no other Line. 
Baggage Checked through, and Rates of Fare always as low 
AS BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. 

Ask for Tickets via ERIE RAILWAY, 

Which can be procured at the 


Company’s Office, 240 Broadway, 


And depots foot of Chambers street, and Long Dock, Jersey City. 


CHARLES MINOT, WM. R. BARR, 


Gen'l Sup't. Gen’'l Passenger Ag 


KINSLEY & CO.’S 
EASTERN & SOUTHERN 
EXPRESS. 


BANK NOTES, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, and Parcels 
of every description, forwarded East and South with dispatch. 
Notes, Drafts, and Bills collectea, and prompt returns. 


PARCELS FOR SOLDIERS 


At Washington, Alexandria, Falmouth, Newport News, Fortress 
Monroe, Noriolk, 


And all places occupied by Union forces, forwarded daily, 
BY STEAMER EVERY WEEK, 
FOR 
Vewbern, Port Royal, Hilton Head, &c. 

72 Broadway, N. Y. 


11 State Street, Boston, 
341 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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SEMI-MONTHLY 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


WITH 


NEW ORLEANS & HAVANA 


OUR REGULAR LINE 





FOR 


NEW ORLEANS DIRECT 


Is now fully re-established. 


Each vessel ¢ 


irries the Unite 1 States Mail 
character of the 


An idea may be forme: of the 
rest from that of the Cotumpira, D. B. Burton, Commander, 
which has just sailed ; for chere is no steamer more popular with the traveling 
public. 

Passengers going by this line will avoid the rigid quarantine imposed in 
New Orleaus on vessels which touch at Havana on their way out. 


OUR STEAMERS FOR HAVANA 


sail at about the sime intervals. There is no safer vessel than the new side- 
wheel steamship Eaate, 2,000 tons burthen, R. Adams, U 8S. N., Commander. 
Her superior sailing qualities are well known ; and she iscompletely armed with 
rifled cannon, and manned with United States seamen. 


f#7" Timely notice is given in the daily papers of the days of sailing of the 
vessels on each line. 


(#7" Passengers must procure their passports before securing passage. 
qe No bills of lading signed on the day of sailing. 
N. B.—All letters must pass through the Post-office. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 


SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., 


29 BROADWAY 
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AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., 


Shippers and Forwarders, 


DEALERS IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE, AND GENERAL EUROPFAN AGENCY, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


AMERICAN-EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 


connection with the “Globe Parcel Express” of Great Britain, 
and “ Overland Express” to India and China. 


No. 72 Broadway, New York. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 
WHEATLEY, STARR & CO 3 : 150 Chea 


I e, Loxypon 
STAVELEY & STARR - Ca t. Liverroor 
LHERBEITE, KANE & CO., . . - 21 Rue Cor HAVRE 
LHERBETTE, KANE & ¢ . - 8 Place de la Bourse, Paris 
JAMES R. McDONALD & CU., - HavaurGcu 
KONITZKY & THIERMANN - - - Beemer 
AUGUSTE ANDRE - - - - - - ANTWE! 
JOHN VIDDINGTON - Brusst 
W.&J. BUTLER GALWAY 
J. H. WOLFF & CO - SOUTHAMPTON 
STONE & DOWNER, Acrs., - - - 28 State street, Hostron 
H. L LEAF, Aer - - - 320 Chestnut street, PHILaADeELpura 
JOHN QY. A. HERRING, Acr., - - - - 164 Baltimore street, BALTIMORE 


TRAVEL. 


FOR BOSTON AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


DAILY. 
NORWICH AND WORCESTER LINE 
The new and magnificent Steamer 
CITY OF BOSTON, 
WM. WILLCOX, Commander, 
Will leave Pier No. 39, foot of Vestry street, North River, every 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
The new and magnificent Steamer 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
THOMAS G. JEWETT, Commander, 
EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
at 5 o’clock, P. M. 


Baggage checked through the entire route. Freight taken at the lowest rates. 
For further information, inquire of 


E. 8. MARTIN, Agent, Pier 39, North River. 


g@ These are the only Steamers having water-tight compartments through the 
Sound. 


> 
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A NEW EDITION OF MILTON. 





Just published by 
FREDERICK LEYPOLDT, 
1323 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Ghe Lortical Works of John Milton, 


WITH 
A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR: DISSERTATIONS ON EACH POEM ; NOTES, CRITICAL AND 
EXPLANATORY ; AN INDEX TO THE SUBJECTS OF PARADISE LOST; AND 
A VERBAL INDEX TO ALL THE POEMS. 


By CHARLES DEXTER CLEVELAND, 


1 vol, large royal 12mo., 688 pages, on fine toned paper, bound in vellum cloth Price $3 


The most correct, compact, and convenient edition of Milton publishel in this couutry.”’— 
Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literatur: 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publisher 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
51 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK, 











Since its orgwization, has created a new era io the history of ng ‘PEAS in this country 

I r Teas are selected by a Professional Tea-taster, expressly a exclusively for us, 
A and we never charge over Two Cents (0:2 Cents) per pound above cost for original packages 

We have but One Price to every one for each quality, and that price is always marke 
on each sample package at our store in plain figures 

We iss i Monthiy Price List of our Teas, which will be sent free to all who order it—we 
advise every Tea S it. It comprises a f ussertment selected for every locality in the 
States, Provin es, & erica aud the West Indies. In this list each kind is divided into Four 
classes qualit Cargo, High Cargo, Fine, Finest, that every one may understand 
from description a wonexed that the Company are determined sell the whole 
tea trace We guarantee toserve your Teas im original packages at not ov nts per pound 
abov st, believing this t attractive to the many who have heretofore been paying Fnor 
mous Profits 

Our business 18 large'y r n or rs, which Ww Lways execut is Ww mptiy as 
though the buyer came himself, giving true weights and tare ul ilways guarat ng every 
thing it : sibility ena todoall we promis Every dealer canorder his teas direct 
from this Company, and parties doing business within Five Hundred (500) miles of New York can 
return Tea bought of us if they are not cheaper than they can buy elsewhere, and the purchaser is 


dissatistied with his bargain, within fourteen days (14 ¥ and have the money refunded to them, 
Those who are over Five Hundred miles can have thirty avs 30), and the same privilegesexten 


ded tothem Resides these advantages the Company wi pay all expenses, both ways, if the 
Teas are returned Great American Tea Company, Importers and Jobbers, 
51 Vesey Street, New York, 
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CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBERS 


or 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





CONTENTS OF NO. I. 


June, 1860. 


1.—Dante. VI.—A Glance at the Fine Arts. 
Tl.—Godwin’s History of France Vil.—The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett 
Ill.—The Moderp French Drama, Browning 
IV.—The Works of Charles Incekens. | VIII.—Italy, Past and Present. 

V.—The Nineteenth Century. IX.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO.II. 
September 1860. 


I.—James Fenimore Cooper. VI.—Seward as an Orator and Statesman 
Il.—Hungary, Past and Present VIl.—The Works of Miss Eva.is 
Ill —Social Life in America. VIll.—Availability; or, Politicians vs. 
IV .—Torquat» Tasso Statesmen 

V.—The English Language. IX.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. III. 


December, 1860. 


1.—Lord Bacon j VI —A Glance at the Turkish Empire 
Il.—American Female Novelists Vil.—The Greek Tragic Drama—“ophoc les. 
III. —Camoens and His Translators. VIIl —French Romances and American Morals 
IV.—Fngland under the Stuarts IX.—Notices and Criticisms 


V.—Tendencies of Modern Thought 


CONTENTS OF NO. IV. 
March 1861. 


1.—Persian Poetry V1.—The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
Tl. —Amer icanisms VII. —Motiley’s United Netherlands 
Ill. —Mexica.. Antiquities. VIII.—The Lessons of Revolutions 
IV.—Modern Critici- ms. IX.—Quackery and the Quacked 
V.—Popular Botany X.—Notices and C, iticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. V. 


June, 1861. 


I.—Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos VII.—The Sciences among the Ancients and 
II.—The Jesuits and their Founder. Moderns 
Ul.—Jeremy Bentham and His Theory of VIII.—Danish and Swedish Poetry 
Legi lation IX —The Secession Reb lliou ; why it must 
TV.—Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes. be put down 
V.—Recent Fre:.ch Literature X.—Notices and Criticisms 


VI.—The Canadas, their Position and Destiay. 











CONTENTS OF NO. VI. 


Septem 
I.—The Poetical Literature of Spain 
Il.—Hans Christian Andersen and His Fairy 
Legends 
Ill. —Influence of Masic—The Opera. 
1V.—fhe De Saussures and their Writings— 
Mine. Necker 
V.—Mahomet and the Koran 


CONTENTS 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW ADVER 


TISER. 


ber, 1861. 





VL—Wills and Will Making 
| Vil.—Aristotle—His Life, Labors, and Infla 
VITl.—Carthage and the Carthaginians. [ence 
X1.—~pasmodic Literature—Philip Thaxter 


X.—The Secession Rebeilion and its Sympa 
thizers 
XI.—Notices and Criticisms 


OF NO. VII. 


December, 1861. 


I.—The Men and Women of 
11.—Fallacies of Buck 
tien, 
Iil.—Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. 
IV.—VModern Italian Literat 
V.—Necessity for a Genera 


tlomer 
Theory of ¢ 


es iVilliza 


Bankrupt Law 


| VI.—Russia on the Way to India 
| Vil. —Berkeley—His Lite and Writings 
|} VIll.—count De Cavour 

IX.—The Morals of lrade 


X.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. VIII. 


March, 


1.—Vind'cation of the C 


«lts 

Il.—Dr. Arnold of Ragby 

Ill.—Female Education ; Good, Bad, and In 
diff-rent 

IV —“hristopher Martin W and 

V.—Improvements and New Uses of Coal 
Gas. 


1862. 
VI.—Bombasti« Literature. 
VIl.—Intiuence of ¢ 


inparative Phil 
| Intellectual Development 

VIIL.—Our Nationa! Defenses 

IX.—Th 


gy on 


} 

} Union, not a League, but a Perma 
| hent Government 

| X.—Notices an 


i Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 


June, 
I.—The Chinese Language and Literature 
Il.—Angelology and Demonology Ancient 


an! Motern 
Ill —Sir Thomas More and His Times 
IV.—Maud as a Representative oem 
V.—The Comedies of Mo x 
Vi.—Education and Unity of Pursuit of the 
Christian Ministry 


CONTENTS 


September 


I —Lncretius on the Nature of Things 

Il —The Works and Influence of Goethe 

Il.—Vadame de Maintenon and Her Times 

V —Effects of War aud Speculation on Cur 
renecy | 

V.—Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. 

Vi.—The Laws and Ethics of War 


CONTENTS 


December 


I.—The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians 

Tl.—New Fug and Individua ism 

Til —Genius, Talent and Tact 

IV.—Oug!it our Great Atiantic Cities be Forti- 
hed. 


fied, 
V.—The Writings and Loves of Robert Burns 


1862 


VIIL.—sir Philip Sidney 
Vill.—Aurora Leigh 
1X.—Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy t 
jans than to Soldiers 
x he National Academy of Design and 
its Great Men 
XI.—Notices 


» Civil- 
-T 


and Criticisms 


OF NO. X, 
, 1862. 


VII._—New Theories and New Discoveries 
Natural History 
VIIl.—Poland—Causes and 
Her Fall 
IX.—Quackery of Insurance Companies 
X.— Notices and Criticisms 


in 


Cons quences of 


OF NO. XL 
, 1862. 


VI.—André and Arnold 
VIl.—Bacon as an Essayist 


VIll.—Publishers, Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
IX.—Direct and Indirect Taxes at Home and 
Abroad 


X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XII. 
March, 1863 


I.—The Works and Influence of Schiller. VI.—Orators and Eloquence 


Il.—Astronomica! Theeri VII —Insurance Quackery and its Organs. 
Ii} ture of the Human Voic Vill.—Charlemagne and His Times 
1V.—Lucien and His Times IX —James Sheridan Knowles 
V.—kiect Magnetism and Kin i Sciences X.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIIl. 
June, 1863. 


1.—The Greek Tragic Drama—#achy lus VI.—Manhattan College 
1.—Tt ry of the American Indians Vil —Woman—Her Influence and Capabilities 
I 


IH.—Phor pt “hort-Har Vill.—Peruvian Antiquities 
IV.—Arabic Lar we and Literature IX.—Manufacture and Use of Artificial Pre 
V Eartha thei Causes ind Conse cious Stones 

quences X .—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIV 


Septe mbe f- 1863 





1.—Th sane and their Treatment, Past Viil.—The Public Schools of New York 

and Present Vill. —Aucient Scandinavia and its Inhabit 
Il —The ¢ Londor ants 
Hh.—Cowper His Writings ' IX.—Social Condition of Working Classes in 
IV } iliem and ¢ ry England 
\ Meteor X.—Commencements of Colleges, Semina 
VI.—Spu I und) Charlatanism of Chro ries, &« 

I j XI.—Notices and Criticisms 

CONTENTS OF NO. XV. 
December, 1865. 
IL. —Prison Discipline, Past and Present Vil —The House of Hapsburgh 
il Richard Brinsley ~heridan Vill.—The Mexicans and their Revolutiona, 
n Intl f the Medici from Iturbide to Maximilian 
IV —Girard ¢ md its Founder IX.—The Gypsies, their History aud Charac- 
V.—M n ¢ zation ter 
Vil.—Ila snd His liscoveries X.—Notices and Criticisms 
CONTENTS OF NO, XVL 
March, 1364 
I.—s ind Characteristic of Hindoo Civi V1I.—Our Quack Doctors and their Perform 
zat aces 
"— venal ont I ecadence hon Vil Kepler and His Discoveries 
Il. —The Brazilian b mpire Vill Ancient and Modern Belief ina Future 
IV.—(Cati ine and His Conspiracy Lite 
V.—Klopstock as a Lyric and bpiec Poet IX.—Notices and Criticisms 
CONTENTS OF NO. XVII. 
June, 1864. 

I vthagora He Philosophy VI.—I eibnitzasa Philosopher and Discoverer 
ll.—History a ources of Maryland Vil.—The Negro and the White Man io 
i ian) Literature, Past and Present Africa 
1V ( t ind Modes of Burial, Ancient Vill.—Our P ilents and Governors Com 

an) Modert pared to Kings and Petty Princes 

V.—College the Holy Cros JX.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVIII 


Septem r, [S64 


1.—Chemistry its) History Progress and} VI.—Spinoza and His Philosophy 

Utility VIL.—Commencements of ¢ s, Univer 
.—vV alt phy of History | sities, &c 
Ili —Elizabeth and Her Courtiers, VIIT.—Emigration as influenced by the War 
IV. —Ih t Lower Animals Reason? IX.—Notices and Criticisms 
V.—William Pitt and His Times { 


CONTENTS OFNO. XIX. 
December, 1864. 


Vi.—Leo X. and His Times 

fi.—The Civilizing Forees Vil.—Chemical Analysis by Spectral Obser 
Ml.—Ch'ef- Justice Tane vations 

IV —Spanish Literature: Lope de Vega VIil.—The President’s Message. 
V.—Currency—(Causes of Depreciation 1X.—Notices and Criticisms 


1.—Pericles and His Times, 
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ge The following list includes only those whose tributions have attracted 
attention im one form or other: 

CONTRIBUTORS, TITLES OF ARTICLES. 
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The liberal increasing patronage extended to our Journal affords us the most 
gratifying proof that in exposing snams of all kinds, we enjoy the approbation of 
the educated and enlightened in all parts of the country. Nor have we to rely on 
mere inference. Were we to avail ourselves of private letters emphatically com- 
mending our course, we could fill columns with the briefest extracts from those of 
distinguished men and women, including authors, artists, lawyers, clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations, chancellors and professors of colleges, principals of acade- 
mies, seminaries and schools, 


While it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of a good book, 
we shall continue to criticise those of the opposite character. A notice in a paper 
which must necessarily be brief may be more appreciative than the character of the 
work noticed deserves, and yet not imply any dishonesty or bad faith on the part of 
the editor; but none know better than our book publishers that if a quarterly does 
not make some attempt at separating the wheat from the chaff, but praises every 
book it notices, it is simply a puffing machine, not a Review. As to any hostile feel- 
ing on the part of the editor towards the publishing fraternity, he certainly enter- 
tains none; on the contrary, there is no fraternity he likes better, or among whom, 


in proportion to their number, he has so many esteemed friends. 


Education in every form, including Art and Science, will receive prominent and 
friendly attention in the ‘* NATIONAL QUARTERLY ;’’ and whatever seems calculated 
to retard or vitiate it, whether under the name of a text-book, a painting, a semi- 
nary, a gallery, or a college, will be subjected to fearless, but fair and temperate 
criticism. 


Once more the editor returns his sincere thanks to the daily and weekly press 
for the cheering words with which it has received every number, from the first to the 
last issued. Among the more intelligent and respectable class of American jour- 
nals we do not know of a single one that has spoken of our journal in any other 
terms than those of approbation and encouragement; and never were kind words 
more disinterestedly spoken. The editor is also indebted to several of the ablest 
journals of Great Britain, France, and British America, for very flattering estimates 
of his labors. 


From a large number of reviews and notices by leading journals, foreign and 


domestic, the following brief extracts are selected : 


Mr. Sears published his first number, and the public at once saw that a youth‘ul Hercules 
had entered the field as a Quarterly Reviewer. The succeeding tri-monthly issues of the 
National Quarterly have fully maintained the reputation which was thus won at the first grasp. 
This Review certain!y stands now at the head of American critical literature, and is so esteemed 


in Europe. In its political articles it has been consisteuatly and thoroughly loyal—not indulging 
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in showy and verbose declamation, but giving losical reasuns for its faith It has fearlessly ex 
posed charlatanism and quackery—whether in science, literature, insurance companies, phre 
nology, or aedicine. * * © Enumerates the vast quantities of nostrums and their deleterious 
effects ; exposes the book-making processes of their vendors anatomizes their advertisements 
and treatises ; examines their testimonials ; exposes the outrages upon pubic decency which 
some journals publish because quacks pay for them ; and generally dissects the system.—/’hila- 


delphia Press 


The University of New York, has conferred upon Mr. E. I. Sears, A. M., the degree of LL.D. 
This title is well bestowed, and in this case reflects credit on the institution. —New York Home 


Journal 


The University of the city of New York, which some two years ago equally honored itself and 
acknowle!ged the eminent merit of a very able writer and sound scholar, by conferring the de 
gree of Master of Arts upon Edward 1. Sears, Esq , editor and proprietor of the National 
Quarteriy Review has still further carried out its purpose by presenting him with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws.—Phuladelphia Press. 


The University of the city of New York has conferred the degree of LL. D. on E. 1. Sars, Esq., 
the learned and accomplished editor of the National Quarterly Review. A compliment well 


deserved by profound erudition and successful labor in the fleld of literature.—Boston Post. 


In the article on ‘* Quack Doctors’’ a number of names well known to the public are rather 
roughly handled. The article on Brazil contains a larg+ amount of valuable information relative 
toa country which must, in time, become far more closely connected with our own than at pre 
sent.—N. ¥ Evening Post 


3ut the one that wil! most attract attention this month is that upon Quack Doctors and their 
Performances. These men haye, like the seven plagues of Egypt, literally infested the land ; and 
they infest itnow. A spear of an Ithuriel is necessary to shatter their whited sepulchres, and 
let the pure air in upon them, and cleanse them The author takes them up and handles them 
as they deserve, and comes to the conclusion that they have slain more of the Saxon race than 
war, pestilence, and famine for the past few years He tells us one thiig that we are ashamed 
to know to bea fact, and that is, that sone of them have changed their headquarters of hum 
bugging from London to New York, because they find the Americans a more gullible people than 
Englishmen. We hope Mr. Sears will continue the battle and clear out the Augean stable.— 
Boston Post 


* ® More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, and it has 


certainly not lagged since in ability or vigor. * * —dLondon Daily News 
This rising periodical approaches nearer in design and execution to the great English stand 
ards, the Elinburgh, the Westminster, the London Quarterly, Blackwood's, the Dublin Univer 


sity, &c., than any other American magazine or review.—/hiladelphia North American 


In our literary history there is no parallel to the rapid progress made by the National Quar- 





terly in public estimation, ant this fact is in itself a refutation of the oft-repeated assertion, that 
a first class Review would never succeed in the United States. Mr. Sears has disproved this as 
Bertion, and we are glad to perceive, from the extracted notices from foreign as well as domestic 
journals, that his varied, profound, graceful and scholarly review is properly estimated by tho 


American and European press. — Metropolitan Record 


* * It is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, like the National 


Quarterly, possesses the courage to unmask false pretensions, and both the ability and disposition 
to improve the public taste. * * —Zdinburgh Scotsman, 
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EDW. I. SEARS, Editor and Proprietor, 
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GRAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 
RU wWOVOU, 


AND 


GRAND ELT RE, 


BOULEVARD DU CAPUCINS. 


These two large Hotels are carried on by the 


“COMPAGNIE IMMOBILIERE DE PARIS.” 


They contain 1,400 Bed Rooms and Sitting Rooms, at fixed charges, the 
scales of which ranges from fr. 4 to fr. 3 at the Grand Hotel, and from 


fr. 3 to fr. 20 at the Grand Hotel du Bourse. 


These gradations of tariff. together with the size of these two Hotels, 
situated in the finest parts of Paris, insure to Travelers and Families the 
certainty of obtaining accommodation suitable to their requirements 


means, and tastes, 
The Tables d'Haéte, roviding 700 places, are served at 
t 


the Public being admitted equally with Resid 


six o'clock 
ents in the two Hotels, 
Both Hotels have, moreover, Public Restaurants, with Bill of Fare as 


fixed prices. 


The Chief Saloons in each Hotel are available for Public or 
Wedding Breakiasts and Dinners ; also Fétes and Family Meetings. 


Each Hotel is provided with a magnificent 
IB-EAIDING ROOM, 


a Billiard and Coffee Room, Bath Rooms, and also with a Publie Telegraph 


Oflice, in correspondence day and night with Europe. 
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ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


EAN at SE Sty SE SER) SPS a 


SYDENHAM, near LONDON, 


This Hotel has recently been entirely redecorated, 
and greatly enlarged and improved. In all the ar- 
rangements, especial regard has been had to the com- 
fort of the visitors. The rooms, which have been ar- 
ranged in suites, with all the requisites of a private 
house, are capable of accommodating families whose 
establishments may demand an extensive or limited range 
of apartments. The hotel is situate within five minutes’ 
walk of the Railway Station (Crystal Palace), and is divided 
from the Crystal Palace by the high road only. Immediate 
access is thus obtained to the Palace, and both the West 
End and City are within fifteen minutes’ ride. The garden 
is perfectly secluded, and commands uninterrupted views of 
some of the loveliest scenery in England. An elegant Coffee 
Room for Gentlemen, fitted with every comfort, aud supplied 
with every luxury. Cuisine and wines of first-rate quality. 

The Lawn Rooms may be engaged for Private Dinner 
Parties by giving the Manager one or two days’ notice ; and 
during the Summer months a liberal Table d’Héte will be 
provided daily, at 2, P. M., at 3s. 6d. each, and at 6.30, with 


Dessert, at 6s. each, attendance included. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 
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JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 


AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 


BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 


House, Estate, and General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 





10 Rue Castiglione, Paris, 
Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 


Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & CO. beg to eall the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry visiting Paris and the Continent to the advantages 
afforded by the following branches of their Establishment : 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation 
at the highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying 
Cireular and other Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being 
charged. Accounts Current allowed and interest granted on Deposits. 
Letters of Credit given for India, China, and the Continent. Sales and 
purchases of public securities effected, 


ret ®): gs <Q § 2 Ad Ne ® 2@ Se: ATS ‘© d\s SSN ht CY, 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and apartments of every descrip- 
tion procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any 
expense to the Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary or other 
accommodations secured in the best Hotels by advising the Firm, 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 


Every description of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, 
&c., obtained at the trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 30 per 
cent. 


* s & & ; ‘ 6 ‘ v t ses 7 > 

WOREIGY ANID IMORSVTOsM Wiienss. 

The extensive stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed during the 
last thirty years enables them to supply Wines of the finest quality on 
most moderate charges. Wines in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts. 
Goods Forwarded or Warelhoused. Parcels sent daily from Paris to 
London for three franes and upwards. Letters and parcels may be ad- ad 
dressed to the care of the above Firm till called for. No expenses in- 
curred for Agency. All information gratis. 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 
10. Rue Castiglione. 10. 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK. 


Testimony of Parties who have used it for more than a Quarter ofa 
Century. 


Recistry or Deeps Orrice, } 
Boston, January, 18, 1859. 4 
Messrs. Maynarp & Noves—(entlemen: I am glad that longer use of your 
Writing Ink enables me tot the testimony given in its favor many vears 
ago. I have used it in this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are 
as legible and bla 8 when first written. This rare quality for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mereantile purposes, 
where it is important that the writing should remain legible and unchanged in 
color by the lapse of tim 
HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds 
The following extract f 1 a letter of a well-known and long-established 
jookseller in Dover, N. H., is like many others the proprietors are constantly 
receiving 
‘After trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers came back to 
yours Lam tired of the u rable compounds offered every little while, pre- 
tending to be superior to other kinds of Inks, and will have nothing further 
to do with them. I have used your Ink on my books over twenty-six years, and 
my customers can see h stands against tim Entries made in 1832 are as 
fresh as those made during this y 


** Dover, N. H., Oct 20, 1858 ‘“E. J. LANE.” 


ww iit 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


This Ink yields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. It also com- 
bines all the properties of our Writing Lik, for which it can be substituted 


Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


This article is a beautift d or crimson color, and surpassingly brilliant 
and rich It is free from se it, and will not mould, fade, or turn dark by 
exposure to the air 

he above popular Inks, together with Blue, Red, Indelible and Stencil Ink, 
Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, Xc., are for sale by the Manufacturers, 


Nos. 51 & 53 WATER STREET, 
Boston, Mass., 


AND BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 








BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
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ts nol greasy 
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*when hard and dry 


J 
caly in. 
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ed the contents of 
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own, and 


MERWIN, 


Loss of Hair. 

Messrs. Josxra Buryerr & 

cannot refuse to state the salutary effect, in my own aggray _ your own excellent 
Oil—(Cocoaine. ) 
many mont my hair had been falling off, until I was fearful of losing it entirely. The 
came gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could not touch it with 
paia Tuis irritated condition I attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 

h i have since been told contained camphen> spirit 

By the advic+ of my physician, to whom you had shown your process of purifying the Oil, I 
ynmenced its use the last week in June. The first applicati ived the itching 
1 three or four days the redness and ter 
now a thick growth of new hiir. It 


ipon my head be ! 


und irritation ; 
iderness disappeared—the hair ceased to fal!, and I have 
rust that others sit afflicted will be induced to try the 
same remedy Yvurs, very tral SUSAN R. POPE 


Irritation of the Scalp. 
Warervittx, Me., Sept. 15, 1860 
ssrs. Josera Buryerr & Co. 
r Sir. I I have derived from the uae 
J ery I found myself 


mu und Ww 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston. 
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